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226 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received Mr. H. L. B.’s com- 
munication, and have only to observe 
that the book, to which he alludes, was 
sent to the Magazine for review, and not 
sought for by the reviewer, who neither 
himself suspected, nor ever received any 
information of its want of authenticity ; 
consequently he was bound to consider 
it the bona fide work of a Dissenting Mi- 
nister. How could he take upon him- 
self to proclaim, or even to utter a suspi- 
cion, that it was fabricated for a base and 
unworthy purpose; or how could he have 
supported that opinion, if challenged by 
the author? It may or may not be an 
authentic work. The reviewer has ne- 
ver heard its authenticity contradicted on 
any authority. If itis what Mr. H. L. B. 
suspects it to be, the reviewer will be 
among the first to censure the dishonest 
and disreputable zeal of the author. The 
reviewer thinks «hat there are no remarks 
of his own liable to Mr. H. L. B.’s cen- 
sure ; he joins most willingly in bearing 
his testimony to the learning, the piety, 
and the high character of Dr. P. Smith 
and Mr. Kenrick ; and though he is -him- 
self a most decided and devoted Church- 
man, yet he would wish that Church to 
disown him, if, in speaking of those who 
have separated from her, his feelings were 
illiberal, his statements erroneous, or his 
censures unjust; and he most deeply de- 
plores the present unfriendly feelings ex- 
isting between the Church and the Dis- 
senters :—Sit Pax in templo Dei! 

In reference to the remarks of our 
Reviewer (p. 182) Dr. Carp requests us 
to state that he is not responsible for the 
insertion of the word ‘‘ Roman”’ under 
the lithograph, which was added by the 
printer unauthorised by himself, and of 
which he was unconscious until after the 
volume was published, when it was point- 
ed out in a slip of Errata. 

We are authorised to state, that the 
article respecting Mrs. Thring, of Clifton, 
which appeared in our last Obituary, 
p- 212, was communicated to us without 
the knowledge, as it would have been 
without the sanction or approval, of the 
nearest relatives and connexions of that 
lady and her family. 

We have received H. Y.’s letter on 
Geology. We are sure that he will be 
highly gratified by Professor Bucklund’s 
chapter on the same points in his forth- 
coming Bridgewater Treatise. 

We are obliged by R. R.’s poem; but 
we have little room for Poetry in our Ma- 
gazine, and it is only occasionally ad- 
mitted. We should advise him to reserve 
it for an Annual, 

E. I. C. expresses his regret that in 
his communication on the subterranean 
passages at Eltham Palace, in our Decem- 


ber Magazine, p. 594, he unintentionally 
did Mr. J. C. Buckuer an injustice, in 
omitting to notice the fact, that he had 
Sully described the vaults in question in 
his very able publication (Historical and 
Descriptive Account of Eltham Palace, 
p- 58) which shows that the vaults are 
not an entirely new discovery, and but at 
the same time affords a very accurate and 
comprehensive description of a beautiful 
work of antiquity. 

In the Gent. Mag. for September 1833 
(Vol. cit. ii. p. 200), is inserted a note 
from ‘‘ W. of Oxford,’’ stating that 
among the privileges granted to the Abbey 
of Waltham, temp. Ric. I., and also 
among those granted to the Priory of 
Pulton, temp. Edw. III., he finds the 
right of oreste mentioned, and requests 
an explanation of the meaning of the 
term. Other instances have occurred, 
which, in the absence of this word from 
the existing Glossaries, it may not 
be unimportant to insert. Amongst 
the Cart. Antiq. in the Tower, fol. 23, is 
acharter granted by Henry the Second 
to the.Austin Canons of Chichester,* in 
which he confirms to them the privileges 
of ordel and oreste. F. 24 isa confirma- 
tion by Richard the First, in which the 
same terms are employed. Edward the 
First confirms tothe Church of St. Peter’s, 
York, amongst other privileges, those of 
ordel and orest, bya charter in the 33d 
year of his reign, which may be seen in 
Prynne’s Records, vol. iii. p. 1104. In 
the Placita de quo Warranto, pp. 18 and 
19, it appears that Henry the Third grant- 
ed to the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem the privileges of ordel and oreste. 
So much for the instances ; the meaning 
and etymology now demand notice. 
Orest is synonymous with Jatile, a privi- 
lege which was frequently granted to 
ecclesiastical establishments. Excepting 
in charters, the only instance in which 
this term has been found is in the Saxon 
Chronicle under the year 1096, where it 
is said that Goffrei Bainard accused Wil- 
liam of Ore, ‘‘ and hit him on gefeaht, 
and hine on orreste ofercorn.’’ As no 
examples of its use are known in pure 
Saxon, and as we know that it is common 
in the Scandinavian tongues (Ihre, vol. 
ii, p. 295), it is probable that the North- 
men carried the name and custom with 
them from Denmark into Normandy, and 
thence into our own island. 





* Dugdale, in the Monast. Anglic. 
tom. 1, p. 183 (first edition), prints,the 
greater portion of this Charter from an 
inspeximus in Rot. Cart. 2 Edw. II. 
n. 31, omitting the clause in which these 
terms are inserted. 
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WE have no hesitation in saying, that we consider this to be one of the 
most singular books of confessions, which modern literature, since the days 
of Rousseau, has produced. In the case of Sir Egerton Brydges, age. has 
not brought its usual reserve ; but the writer has thrown open his heart 
and mind to the reader's gaze; has emptied his long-hoarded stores of 
sorrows and joys, hopes and disappointments, his likings and his antipa- 
thies, his high ambition and his weak resolve, his failure and his success ; 
—and all this in language so spontaneously flowing from the fullness of 
the spirit and the feelings, so unstudied and unreserved, as to render it 
impossible to be read without a deep and melancholy interest. Many 
years, the very best of our life have passed, since we first became 
acquainted with the name and works of our present biographer; and 
deeply have we been indebted to him for very valuable accessions to our 
knowledge of antiquity—for fine and just trains of poetical criticism, for 
well-reasoned and eloquent productions, on important inquiries connected 
with the prosperity of our institutions, for some touching and elegant 
poetry, and for a few ingenious and interesting tales of fiction ; but had we 
been totally ignorant of his name till this his latest work appeared, we 
should at once have been surprised by its singular and glowing eloquence, its 
extensive and refined literature, its eccentric opinions, its bold and artless 
confessions, its wild and lofty flights of enthusiasm, and its singular defects 
in judgment, in temper, and in prudence. ‘I have written,” says the author, 
“in all humours, and with every sort of rapidity, in deep grief, in over- 
whelming misfortune, in indignant rage, in disappointment, in danger, and 
in destitution ; | have written with harassed powers and in mere despair.” 
Such is the mingled yarn of which this work is composed, that it would be 
an easy task for any one who had made himself conversant with it, to pre- 
sent, by judiciously selected extracts, two characters of the author, very 
different indeed from each other. ‘ Look upon this picture and on this.’ 
He might either describe him in his own words, and on his own authority, 
as one who, thongh grey in years, and visited heavily with scorns and 
injuries and afflictions, possessed in his heart and feelings all the bloom, 
and beauty, and freshness of unsullied and unsuspecting youth ; as one 
* who still delighted to gaze upon the glories of Creation with increasing, 
vivid, and rapturous delight—beholding the sun rising over the Alps, with 
inconceivable pleasure ; as one never found sleeping after the dawn, but 
drawing in inspiration from the splendour and sublimity around him, and 
pouring forth his unpremeditated lays. 


While I re-wander o’er this wood-crown’d steep, 
Yon sheep-clad lawn, and this secluded dell, 
Yon mansion and yon holy tower, that peep 
From the thick trees, where in their silent cell 
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The hallowed relics of my fathers sleep ; 

I strive in vain the tumults to repel 

That force mine eyes with sad regret to weep, 
Since my sweet childhood’s lost delights they tell. 
Here my loved parent passed his happy days, 

In rural peace with every virtue warm’d, 

While the wild country round that rang his praise, 
His house denoted and his goodness charm’d. 

But I, alas! to genuine pleasures blind, 

Toss’d on the world’s wide waves, no comfort find. 


—Or he might say, what a noble mind is this, that proclaims, “of all gratify- 
ing convictions what is more exalting than that of having earned the ap- 
probation of high minds? The dignity of intellect is the only proud do- 
minion worthy the dignity of our nature ; riches, and rank, and office, are 
comparative baubles.’ Again, “ I always loved the ideal better than the 
real. Reality never satisfied me, the imagination commonly did so. The 
intense delight with which I read romances and fairy tales from the 
earliest age, is incredible. My mother bad a trunk full of them, and I 
almost got them by heart. Not one of them did I omit to read many, 
many times. My grandmother Egerton first taught me to read before I 
was four years old, but at that age I was a refractory scholar. At six I 
began to delight in books; during these years I knew the aspect of 
every field and wood about Wootton, under the varying lights and tints 
of the varying seasons—every tree, and hedge, and path—and the trees 
were magnificent there, and there was hill and valley, and abundance of 
underwood, richly interposed. At an early age Buchanan’s Latin Poetry 
was a great and intimate favourite with me, and I got Milton’s juvenile 

ms almost by heart. I generally carried these little volumes (the 
Elzevir of Buchanan) in my pocket. I read them on stiles, on banks, 
under hedges, when the season allowed, as well as by the winter fire, 
when the weather kept me indoors: Collins also was one of the earliest 
objects of my enthusiastic ambition. Thus then nature made me imagi- 
native, contemplative, literary—sensitive even to morbidness, abundant in 
moral reflections—irritable but soon relenting, forgetful of injuries; grave 
yet with an indestructible elasticity of hope; shy, yet frank and commu- 
nicative after the first address ; grateful for civilities, and enthusiastically 
seeking honourable fame.” ‘These are strains of a high mood, that find 
their echo in every pure and generous heart, such as—“ ‘The Swan of 
bright Apollo's brood doth sing ’’—but if we were to form our selection 
from the other column of the page, we should find all those bright and 
goodly visions scared away by a crowd of feelings of a far less elevated 
nature ; we should find the beautiful tapestry reversed, and all the fine 
proportions, and purple colours, in shapelessness and confusion ; the tuneful 
strings out of unison, and jarring discord. We should find one brooding 
with a wild, and moody, and unmanly sorrow, over the misfortunes and 
evils of a long and checquered life, hoarding up the remembrance of his 
fierce and fatal animosities ; with a heart rankling with the fires of hatred 
and scorn, and for ever gazing, with an infatuated and grim delight, over 
the burning cauldron of his wrongs ; we should find one grieving, and for 
ever proclaiming his grief, that his high and vaulting ambition had not 
been satisfied ; and looking back with a most unwise and even unchristian 
regret, on what he believes he might have performed under happier 
auspices, and in a more genial situation. Sir Egerton laments that he has 
teen ignobly skimming the surface of the ground, when he ought to have 
launched with a bold piniun into the azure depth of air: in short, he 
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thinks that the wreath of immortal fame was in his power, and that he 
failed to seize it. Now we know that it is not for us to give advice to 
such a man as Sir Egerton Brydges, and we could have but little hope that 
any thing in our power to say, would soften the asperity of his feelings, 
or sooth the disquiet of that heart which has so long survived the unfor- 
tunate causes of its deep emotions ; and we regret this the more, as we 
fear the enemies of Sir Egerton will have some cause to congratulate 
themselves ‘ that their enemy has written a book’—that he has drawn 
back with his own hand the curtain that had so long covered the drama of 
his woes ; and that he has traced, with a hapless fidelity, the causes of his 
afflictions and disturbance—to himself. It is true that he has experienced 
the treachery and ingratitude of mankind; that he has been insulted by 
the brutal, sneered at by the malicious, and deceived by the selfish ; that 
he may have fallen into a vulture’s nest of rapacious scriveners,* 


‘¢ Or where the fell attorney prowls for prey ;”’ 


or he may have felt the hungry beaks and talons of money-lenders fastening 
upon him ; and those—alas ! how many !—who live by lapping the blood 
of sorrow and misfortune, draining the very life of his rich inheritance 
from him ; he may have feared, as he confesses, the arrival of every post, 
he may have had dishonest stewards and extravagant domestics, he may 
have been expelled from his fair inheritance, banished from his native 
lawns which his infant feet had trod, seen his household gods shivered 
around him, and at length been expatriated by those who were gorging on 
the spoils of his ancestorial wealth :—but the question must be asked, who 
first beckoned them to approach—who opened to them with his own 
hand the gates of his domain—who solicited their entrance into his own 
unpolluted and unmortgaged lands?) What but his own high ambition, and 
that airy coronet for ever floating before his eyes, that led him into a con- 
test; which swallowed up, in its prolonged dispute, all that should have sup- 
ported the honour, the tranquillity, the independence of his future years. 
What embittered the once peaceful retreat of his beloved Denton, threw a 
shadow darker than that of autumn over its woods, stripped his graceful 
lawns of their sunshine and their verdure, and scared the affrighted 
Dryads from their friendly coverts ? What robbed his elegant and learned 
Priory at Lee,t of the charm which its shelves, rich with the treasures of 
monastic lore, and all the wealth of Elizabethan literature, could furnish— 
its chronicles, its romances, its poetry, and its portraits— what but a too 
fatal disregard of the means by which they had once been acquired, and 
by which they could alone be preserved? Sir Egerton himself says that 





* “<T have found that lawyers take from 75 to 90 per cent. on an average; sometimes 
800 per cent. Their charges have been 2,300/. for what when taxed 331/. 7s. 6d. 
only was allowed. In twenty years they have taken nearer 100,000/. than 50,0007. from 
me and mine; their regular law charges amounting annually to 2,500/. and what they 
call cash-payments”’ (in truth no payments at all) to nearly as much (vol. i. p. 16). 
‘« If you do not resist the first false charge of a few pounds, he will go on till he gets 
991. 19s. 6d. per cent. out of all your property. Let the Thelusson case be a crying 
instance. But he is not content with taking all. It is one of his tricks to bring you in 
debt into the bargain, that he may hold a rod over you to keep you mute.”’ Vol. ii. p. 55. 

+ Sir Egerton says, he ‘‘ had a noble room for his library, and beautiful scenery ; be- 
fore him rose a hill sheltered with wood, and behind another hill more precipitous, at 
the foot of which the mansion stood, and over the brow of which was placed the dear 
old seat in which I was born. To the east ran those meadows of emerald green of 
which Gray the poet speaks in his letters,’ &c. He is here speaking of Denton. 
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the expense of pursuing his claim to a title, which we believe he never 
possibly could have obtained,* amounted to a princely fortune ; and when 
we add to that, that by his own confession he permitted his annual expen- 
diture to outrun his income even by thousands, we may lament, as we sin- 
cerely do, but we cease to wonder at the sad harvest of sorrow and re- 
pentance that he is reaping amid the declining shadows of his life ; and 
we hear with regret, but not with surprise, that for fifty years not one 
day of ease has he in bis tumuituous career experienced. 

We can hardly picture to ourselves any one on whom Fortune appeared 
to smile more benignly in the outset and spring of life, than on the histo- 
rian of this our melancholy tale. He himself is the very ideal portrait that 
he has sketched of human felicity. Boasting a name allied to the noblest 
and richest blood of England and France,t and adorned with the brightest 
historic records ; endowed himself with a fine intellect, sensibility, and ge- 
nius ; gifted with all the wealth that would satisfy more than reasonable 
wishes, and amply support his station in society ; placed in the most fertile 
and beautiful county in England—‘ that pleasant Kent’—possessing an old 
‘though not a paternal domain ; early blessed with all the ties of domestic 
affection, with a partner of his own unfettered choice, who would sooth his 
anxieties, and children whose love would fill his vacant hours ;—what, we 
ask, could man in the moderation of a wise and religious heart seek of the 
bounteous hand of Providence more than this ; | and how much less than 
this is the general lot ; or through what privations, and self-denials, and 
struggles, and anxieties, reaching through the better part of life, is it at last, 
perhaps too late, obtained? That those blessings were neither valued nor 
used as they might have beep, that they did not tend to the happiness of 
the possessor, or of those around him, is but too evident ; it does not, how- 
ever, appear to us so evident that Sir Egerton is willing to lay the blame, 
where alone it can with justice be laid, at his own threshold. He describes 





* See Mr. Beltz’s very curious, and we must add very convincing, book on this 
subject ; which has been called forth by Sir Egerton’s statements in this work. 

+ His great-grandmother (Sir Egerton is speaking of his grandfather Egerton) was 
the coheir of Ferd. Stanley, Earl of Derby, whose mother Lady Margaret Clifford 
was daughter of Henry Clifford, Earl of, Cumberland, and sole heiress to her mother 
Lady El. Brandon, daughter and coheir of C. Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, by the 
Princess Mary Tudor, youngest daughter of Henry VII. and widow of Louis XII. 
King of France. It is not necessary to say, that this is the highest blood in the 
kingdom. Vol. i. p. 152. ‘ I can trace a descent from at least 4-5ths of the whole 
of the Anglo-Norman peerage to the death of Hen. III. and am entitled to quarter 
the arms of almost all the principal of them. ii. 157. At p. 179 is a summary of 
the illustrious houses from which by female alliance he is descended. This includes 
54 Earls, 100 Anglo-Norman Barons; all the chief branches of the Royal houses, of 
the Conqueror, Plantagenet, and Tudor ; and in Foreign Royal and Princely houses, 
the Merovingian and Carlovingian, and Capetian Kings of France, Royal houses of 
Spain, all the houses of the emperors of Germany, Portugal, ancient dynasty of Rus- 
sia, the princely Italian houses, as Visconti, &c. Sir Egerton’s Stemmata Illus- 
tria traces the descendants of Charlemagne, whose blood has flowed into his veins. 
vii. p. 181. In fact the present Royal family now on the throne descend from the 
eldest sister and coheir of Henry VIII., and Sir Egerton from Mary Tudor, the 
youngest sister and coheir of Henry VIII. 

t ‘ An old manor-house on a healthy soil, a competent income, a respectable ances- 
try, and a good education, ought to make the lot of a country gentleman, of generous 
disposition and of fine talents, a heaven upon earth. Alas! for the discontent of 
humanity, how rarely is it found so. The chief temptations which lead it astray, are 
ambition and vanity, these are the destructive syrens which turn the blessing of inde- 
pendence into its most mortifying reverse.’’—Vol. ii. p. 324. 
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himself as, even from childhood, capricious and humoursome ; his extreme 
sensitiveness occasioning the most wretched sufferings: grave, shy, re- 
cluse ; his manners cold and repressive, repelling approach by his frown- 
ing visage, and discouraging by his seeming insensibility. “ I am a shy, 
reserved man (he says) who never solicit any man’s acquaintance ; fitful 
and embarrassed in conversation ; sometimes too impetuous, and sometimes 
too fearful: as an author, losing all self-confidence, despising the suc- 
cessful candidates for fame, and writing in despair; as a poet and pensive mo- 
ralist, seeking solitude, and yet soon weary of it. I could not reconcile my- 
self to unbroken retirement, and accordingly I accepted a troop of Fencible 
Cavalry, of which I retained the command for more than ten years, and 
which often at a considerable expense I entertained in my old and massy 
hall.” He then took up the amusement of agriculture on a large scale, 
without ever looking into his bailiffs’ accounts, or attending to the details 
of its management, losing very large sums of money, notwithstanding, 
all that time, the prices of corn and stock ran very high. “ My thoughts 
were always on my books, and among visions. | have an aversion to ac- 
counts, and nothing but the most pressing necessity could induce me to 
examine them. An agent soon finds out this, and step by step goes on 
from robbing to robbing, till nothing will satisfy his rapacity or his gppe- 
tite. ‘The difficulty of the task accumulates from day to day, and who that 
shrinks from examining a month’s accounts, will undertake to examine 
those of a year? I could not sift bills, cast up accounts, examine prices, 
and make bargains. ‘There was, therefore, every kind of mismanagement, 
and | soon became involved.’’—Sir Egerton then published his novel of Ar- 
thur Fitz Albini, in which his Kentish neighbours * found themselves ex- 
hibited in no very pleasing colours. This was not a second step to tran- 
quillity. ‘ They never,’ he says, ‘ forgave me the allusions, and they 
pulled a hornet’s nest about my ears. | lived in peril, and slept in fever 
and anxiety. Fiends haunted me ; the malice of the devil attended on my 
footsteps. The Jew stood ready with his knife to cut the pound of flesh 
from me ; ‘and Detraction,’ as Falstaff says, ‘ that foul harpy Detraction,’ 
like a croaking carrion crow, was above, around, and beneath me. I 
had many dull, brutal, and cruel neighbours, to whom a man of literature 
was a painful annoyance. They did every thing to traduce me, and in 
their society I felt as among a pack of hungry greyhounds, who would de- 
vourme. On my fiery blood-horse I rode away from them, and left them 
to wonder at my reserve and surliness, and to give contumelious names to 
what they called my pride, and my vanity, and my ridiculous pretensions. 
My timid friends bewailed my imprudence and intractability, and would 
have had me conciliate, and smile, and bend, and laugh at reproach, and 
turn calumny into a jest. I lived at a vast expense, without the smallest 





* Sir Egerton says (Vol. 1, p. 46) he has not observed in other counties the same 
mean, bigoted, and ignorant clanship as in East Kent. We can say nothing to this ; 
but he confesses that at that time, Lord Rokeby, the Earl of Guilford, and Horace 
Mann, Sir Edward Hales, Sir Edward Knatchbull, and other ancient families were re- 
siding there. Sir Egerton also complains, that when he edited Philips’s little work, 
(Theatrum Poetarum) at Canterbury, though in a Cathedral city, full of clergy, only 
one copy was sold. This is hardly fair. No one would purchase Philips, who was 
not an admirer of old English poets ; and how many readers of Gower and Lidgate, 
and Churchyard, and Barclay, &c. would one expect in a Cathedral chapter? There 
is indeed the accomplished Dr. Nott at Winchester: thereis Mr. Lisle Bowles, vi» 


Movcais Gidoy &v3pa—at Salisbury ; we recollect no more poets. There are few rich 
stalls on Parnassus ! 
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management ; my household was numerous, though not for show; my 
butcher’s weekly bill amounted to a sum that would appear incredible ; and 
my horses eat up the produce of all my meadows and out-fields. In short, 
mine was a sort of Castle Rackrent, in which all was disorder, and all was 
waste, while those who plundered me most, and lived on me most, abused 
me most, Confusion grew upon confusion, and every day it became a 
more tremendous task to look into things. This was exactly what my 
neighbours enjoyed. They saw me live at a vast expense without com- 
fort, or that vain ostentation on which they valued themselves, and which 
they kept up at a fourth of the cost which was exhausting me, and dimi- 
nishing that strength which they envied and hated. 1 know not what my 
income was, but no doubt my expenditure exceeded it by many thousands. 
I kept very imperfect accounts, and every one cheated me. I suspect that 
the tradesmen’s charges were, in general, at a rate not short of from two 
to three hundred per cent. ; and this is the way in which almost all trades- 
men make themselves amends for want of punctuality in payment by their 
customers.” 

As if all this was not enough to draw a dark clond over the orient co- 
lours of the morn of life, to extinguish the fires of the domestic hearth, 
and destroy all the goodly fabric of happiness, Sir Egerton has, with the keen 
edge of his sensibility, inflicted another wound upon himself. He blames 
himself for not having achieved some great and commanding work of 
genius, and won at once admiration and immortality. 


*O Renommée! O puissante Deésse ! 
Qui scgavez tout, et qui parlez sans cesse, 
Par charité, parlez un peu de nous.’ 


That he has not given reins to the impetuosity of his genius, indulged 
himself in the highest style of composition, woven in fancy's richest loom 
splendid tales of poetic fiction, such as were heard on the banks of Mulla, 
or were sung ‘ to high-born dames’ in the halls of Ferrara. He laments 
that so much of his life has been exhausted in works of compilation ; in 
searches for remote genealogies ; in reviving the fame of obsolete books ; in 
writing biographies of forgotten authors ; in giving editions of scarce and 
ancient poetry ; in short, in forming the greater part of those works which 
his private press for so many years issued to the world. We have, as may 
be seen, a very high opinion indeed of Sir Egerton’s talents ; but we are 
strongly inclined to doubt the justice and wisdom of this complaint. 
These are no doubt studies and inquiries but ill suited to a poetic mind; 
it is not all the fuel of knowledge which will feed the fires of poetry, 
which will enrich and elevate the imagination, supply those delicate ana- 
logies, and brilliant figures in which the fancy delights to revel, or give 
those lofty abstractions and splendid visions amid which the children of 
Apollo dwell; but the studies which Sir Egerton pursued seem to us 
to be nothing less than the willing handmaids of his favourite deity—the 
very helps and assistances he most wanted. If he looked into family re- 
cords, searched pedigrees, traced out peerages ; was deep in Holinshed, 
and Hall, and Stow; read Froissart by the ruby light of his painted 
windows ; or turned over Du Plessis or Montaigne in his tapestried cham- 
ber ; were no poetic visions floating before his eyes ; no flowers dropping 
from Fancy’s urn? Did he hear no voice from hall or bower? Did the 
midnight lamp not reflect the banners of Chandos waving above him? Did 
he not see the portrait of his ancestor Lord Chancellor Egerton in his 
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robes of office looking solemnly, yet benignly upon him ? did his eye not 
rest on the heraldic symbols of the Gibbon arms, quartered with the Yorke 
saltier and torteaux? did no Alice Egerton or Eleanor Brandon glide be- 
fore him in mask or pavin? did not his ancestress, ‘ the venerable Mar- 
garet, bend from her golden cloud ?’ and did he not hear the words of his 
favourite poet applied to himself, 


‘ Welcome, my noble Son,’ she cries aloud 
‘ To this, thy kindred train, and me. 
Pleased in thy lineaments we trace 
A Tudor’s fire, a Beaufort’s grace?’ &c. 


This is indeed but a weak and womanly complaint ;—Or does he condemn 
himself in the thought, that his time was wasted, and his native genius 
stifled in the occupation of giving to the world correct and beautiful edi- 
tions of our old poets, whose volumes were previously inaccessible to all 
but the wealthy amateur, and for which all the poor pioneers and working 
Chaplains of the muses, like ourselves, have so heartily thanked him. Fie 
upon it! What, such goodly tomes full of golden inspiration, as the Heli- 
conia, and Archaica, and Paradise of DaintyDevises, and England’s Helicon, 
and the Mirror of Magistrates with its noble moralities by Sackville’s pen, 
and Brown’s sweet pastoral strains and choice inventions, and brave Dray- 
ton, and Breton’s goodly fancies, and Braithwaite with his new wreath of 
laurel on his brow. Marry, quep! if you call this wasting time, Sir Egerton, 
we wonder what is employing it. Do these works inspire no delight, afford 
no instruction, suggest no fancies, nor repay by their noble sentiments, de- 
licate thoughts, and dulcet inspirations, for the labour of editorship. Were 
we, which heaven forbid! to educate a poet ; were we to feed him with 
the choicest honey-bread, which is royal food, and put to his youthful lip 
those waters,—‘ the drink of none but kings’—to inspire him with the 
noblest sentiments, expressed in the most masterly and harmonious lan- 
guage, we should send him into the woods and by the sounding waters, 
with those very books which Sir Egerton so wisely edited, and now so 
unaccountably neglects. That so much of his time was devoted to com- 
pilation, and to the humble labours of the interpreter and editor, Sir Eger- 
ton is for ever assigning as a cause of the comparative paucity and imper- 
fection of his original productions :—but how stands the fact ? Sir Egerton 
has written nearly as much as Pope, and a thousand times as much as 
raised Gray and Collins, and Parnell and Goldsmith, to their niches in the 
temple of fame. He has written above two thousand sonnets, more than 
all the Corpus Poetarum Anglicanorum has produced, from Constable aud 
Shakespeare, to Warton and Wordsworth. He has written a poem on the 
Lake of Geneva, consisting of 6,400 lines, almost half the length of the 
Iliad in blank verse ; another poem called Bertram. He has composed 
two hundred lines of poetry for fifty successive nights. He has published 
several novels, (among which his little pensive and romantic tale of 
Mary de Clifford must always be admired). He has published essays out 
of number ; disquisitions moral and political. He is, in fact, an author on 
all subjects from poetry to the poor-rates, and what more would he have 
done? The fact is, we take all this lamentation and regret to be founded 
on great error. Men do, in common circumstances, what they can do, 
neither more nor less. He who thinks of nothing but verse, and writes 
nothing else, will soon cease to write verse worth reading. Look at all 
our great poets, those to whom Sir Egerton will be the first to allow their 
Gent. Mac. Vor. III. 2H 
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greatness ; see the means which they took to obtain immortality. How la- 
borious their stndies, how large their materials, how extensive their eru- 
dition, how vigorous their efforts, and how deep and majestic their re- 
pose! ‘The example of Milton is in every one’s mouth ; he wrote gram- 
mars and compiled dictionaries, and taught obstinate little urchins, and 
constructed treatises of faith, and worried Hall, and abused Usher, and 
pelted Salmasius into Sweden, and pelted him out again; and then took 
wing, and soared away into Paradise; and Shakespeare drew his golden 
inventions from those very dull chronicles despised by Sir Egerton ; Jonson 
was a bricklayer by trade, but he filled his hod full of the best Latin 
authors, and cemented their sentences with his own mortar —genuine 
puzzolang; Pope, Butler, Akenside, Gray, were all men of great reading 
and study, independent of their poetry. So it is down to Seott and 
Southey, and so must ever be. The poetic talent is not a common 
coin current at all times, and for every day use ; it is a medal struck now 
and then, and for great occasions ; the greatest poets have had their ebbs 
and flows, their vernal equinoxes, and their propitious seasons :—WE 
never can write a line in the county in which we live ; as soon as we pass 
the borders, Apollo meets us, and inspiration begins. Beautiful as is the 
poetry of Goldsmith, it would be still more gratifying to the reader, if his 
knowledge had been more perfect, and his reasoning more orderly and 
accurate. In short, we may say, that the mind should be constantly put- 
ting forth the leaves of study and reflection, and striking and extending 
the ropts of observation by which it is supported; and then, when full of 
vigour and vernal sap, it should disclose the long-expecting flower,* and 
throw up the graceful stalk which bears the bright consummate crown of 
poetry. Such has been the life of our greatest poets, and such their vo- 
luntary labours ; and therefore we think Sir Egerton much to blame, if 
he did not bring the line of his studies to bear with advantage on his finer 
and more abstract contemplations ; but we think that he has underrated his 
own productions, and we can assure him that we fully believe they will 
not fail to secure to him a very lasting and honourable fame among his 
learned contemporaries. 

Independently of these personal recollections, and of this mental ana- 
tomy of himself, which Sir Egerton has given, there are some very enter- 
taining and acute remarks on those whom he met with in the walks of 
public or private life. There is a very amusing picture of the chief 
Kentish families, in the first volume, but which we have not room to 
extract ; of Dr. Horne,t the Bishop of Norwich ; of the late Mr. Gifford, 
which, with some truth, hardly does credit to his great acuteness and saga- 





* Every body knows by heart, we hope, Sir Egerton’s beautiful sonnet on Echo 
and Silence ; therefore, what he says of it becomes interesting. ‘‘ About 1782, a small 
pamphlet fell into my hands by the Rev. J. Walton, who had gained the Oxford 
prize for English verse, of which I forget the title, unless it was ‘ The Bodleian Li- 
brary.’ A few short inscriptions after the Greek manner pleased me very much, and 
there was one line—‘ Echo and silence, Sister Naids !’ which suggested my own sonnet 
on Echo and Silence. He died young, holding at that time, if I am not mistaken, 
the situation of Master of Ruthyn School in Wales, of which county he was a native.” 
This is interesting : we are pleased to find this sonnet in Mr. Dyce’s beautiful selec- 
tion—a book we recommend, for the taste and judgment in the choice, and for the 
elegance of the typography. 

+ See vol. I. p.94—97, in his mention of Dr. Horne’s friend, the amiable and 
excellent Jones of Nayland, all Sir Egerton has to say of him is,—‘ that he was 
controversial divine.’ 
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city. His remarks on Johnson are on the whole just.* ‘ I am of opinion,’ 
he says, ‘that he at last won his way to the supremacy by the force of 
a great and direct mind, firmly, and with perseverance, supporting its own 
pretensions. The terror of his terse sarcasms kept many in subjection. 
He did not rule by intrigue and courtesy, but by fear. Yet having taken 
the side against the people in politics at a time of extreme popular ferment, 
it is surprising that the tide did not overwhelm him. When he published 
his last work—the Lives of the English Poets—they were not calculated 
to subdue any prejudices which might exist against him on those accounts ; 
but they were calculated to exalt the opinion of his critical powers still 
higher than it had stood before. Yet the severity, the sarcasm, the con- 
tempt with which he treated many of his contemporaries, must have 
alarmed the living men of literature, and especially the writers of poetry, 
to whom many of his poetical canons were, if just, crushing. He sur- 
mounted all these, and therefore there must have been a spirit of life in 
his writings which nothing could destroy.’¢ Sir Egerton gives an account 
of the effect which the characters of many of the statesmen of his age 
made on him, whom he met with in public life. He does justice to the late 
Lord Liverpool's knowledge and prudence, and inflexible integrity. The 
chief orators in the House in his time, he thus remarks :—‘ I remember 
that Canning used to hesitate a good deal in the commencement of his 
speeches. Lord Castlereagh was generally embarrassed even to the last. 
Vansittart was slow, and could not be heard ; his voice was so faint. Grat- 
tan, at the latter period when | knew him, was laboured, tautologous, and 
energetic on truisms. Whitbread was turgid and foamy. G. Pon- 
sonby spoke in snappy sentences, which had the brevity, but not the point 
of an epigram. Garrow was vox et preterea nihil. F. Robinson spoke with 
vivacity and cleverness, and in a most gentlemanly tone, but wanted a 
sonorous flow. B. Bathurst was analytical, but heavy and tedious. Peel 
at that time spoke seldom, and only spoke as if he had formally prepared 
himself for the occasion, with many protests of candour, and humble con- 
sideration, in a sort of beseeching tone. C. Grant, who rarely rose, pour- 
ed out a florid academical oration, of which kind indeed Canning’s speeches 
often were. Huskisson was a wetched speaker, with no command of 
words, with awkward motions, and a most vulgar uneducated accentuation. 





* In a letter of G. Walmsly to Garrick in 1746, he says—‘ When you see Mr. 
Johnson, pray give my compliments to him, and tell him I esteem him as a great 
genius—quite lost both to himself and to thé world.’ To which the Editor adds the 
following note:—‘ This we know was exactly the iaci, his attachment to Savage had 
done him great injury. Between the years 1745—6, he literally wrote nothing. The 
rebellion that was then raging, perhaps inspired him with the hopes that attached to 
his political principles: he loved the house of Stuart, and in the success of the Pre- 
tender, might anticipate his own independence.’ This is not a very probable conjec- 
ture, it was more likely that Mr. Walmsly almost despaired that he ever could be 
roused to activity and useful strenuous occupation of his time. 

+ In part of his criticism of Johnson, Sir Egerton falls foul of a celebrated couplet 
of Pope, upon which he makes the following strange comment. 


‘ A wit’s a feather, and a chief’s a rod, 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God! 


This is one of those unmeaning flourishes thrown out ad captandum vulgus. An honest 
man, unless he be intellectual, is not only not the noblest, but not even a noble work of 
God. Andwhy should a wit, or a chief, be less honest than a meaner-minded, or a 
meaner-conditioned man?’’ But we are bound to say, that there is not mu@h in Sir 
Egerton’s memoirs written in this manner. 
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Tierney had a manner of his own—very amusing, but entirely colloquial— 
he seldom attempted argument, but was admirable at raillery and jest. It 
is difficult to describe the manner of Sir Francis Burdett—it was generally 
solemn, agreeable, and rather artificially laboured, in a sort of tenor-voice; 
but now and then, when it was animated, it approached for a little while to 
powerful oratory. Wilberforce had a shrill feeble voice, and a slow enun- 
ciation, as if he were preaching, and his language was of the same character 
as he used in his writings, with great ingenuity, and a constant course of 
thought out of the common beat; but there was something between the 
plaintive and the querulous which was rather fatiguing. Mackintosh was 
often eloquent, but generally too studied, and much too learned for his 
audience, and he was not sufliciently free from a national accent ; his voice 
too was deficient in strength. Romilly spoke as a patriotic and philosophic 
lawyer, full of matter and argument ; but perhaps a little too slowly and 
solemnly for such a mixed assemblage as the House of Commons. Plunket 
was one of the most powerful speakers, but better in the acuteness of his 
matter than his manner. V. Fitzgerald had a bold, forward, lively flow of 
words.” —Sir Egerton has also a chapter on the eminent judges and lawyers 
of his day, from Lord Rosslyn to the present Chancellor, written with 
spirit and candour. Of his friend Lord Tenterden, the too brief account 
is highly interesting ; we had long known his high accomplishments as a 
scholar, but we were not aware that he preserved the verdure of his poetic 
laurels in the murky atmosphere of his legal courts. Of Bonstetten, the 
amiable and accomplished friend of Gray, a very agreeable picture is 
drawn ; and we were much interested in the account given of Mathison, 
whose poems and letters we have often read with delight, but of whose 
personal history we knew very little. It appears that after a chequered, 
and not very fortunate life, his genius and worth were recognized ; he was 
Joaded with bounties by the King of Wirtemburg; and that at Stutt- 
gard he found the completion of his happiness by an alliance with Louise, 
who came as arose from the gardens of Wortlitz, where her father was 
chief gardener. 

We cannot close our review of this work, without remarking, that though 
it is written in too desultory and discursive a manner ; though it abounds in 
repetitions both of sentiments and even of language; though the finest 
passages of eloquence are too often followed by what is slovenly and in- 
correct ; yet that the taste of the author in his critical opinions is mascu- 
line and correct ; that he views with discrimination, and writes with pre- 
cision ; that he well understands the laws of poetry, and that he is never 
found lavishing his praise on what is not intrinsically worthy of it. 
This good criticism, and those true and just views, are expressed in pic- 
turesque and glowing language, and animated with a fine moral feeling. 
In Sir Egerton, we have another example of the fire of the enthusiastic 
mind thawing even the snows of age, and triumphing over the weakness 
and infirmities of life. 'Threescore years and ten have neither dimmed the 
keenness of his eye, nor extinguished the sparkles of his fancy ; he is still 
ardent in hope, full of project, with a mind looking before and after, and, 
for what we know, perhaps meditating an epic like Milton, or a romance 
like Sidney or Spenser,* escaping from society into the magnificent soli- 
tude of Elysian gardens, gazing upon ideal beauty, and conversing with 





* We think the advice of the Quarterly Reviewer to Sir Egerton, to edit a work like 
Boyle, most unfortunate; not only because he must have perceived that Sir Egerton’s 
feelings led him rather to mould his own ideas and conceptions into language, than to 
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ideal wisdom ; this he confesses to be a part of his nature, and the essence 
of his conformation. 

Everywhere, in every page, there are the aspiring dreams of a 
visionary imagination, and the tremulous sensibility of poetic enthusiasm. 
In fact, in this singular work, there are lofty conceptions enough to form a 
Poet, and moral wisdom enough to make a Sage. It is a book that, to be 
estimated, must be read with an honest and true heart ; much must be for- 
given, and much overlooked. The rigid censor, or the mere wordling, will 
find enough to condemn or to despise ; but after all that is offensive, and 
all that is eccentric is removed from the surface, there will remain a know- 
ledge, a power, a feeling, and a perseverance that must inspire respect and 
admiration. We have, we believe, read almost all Sir Egerton’s works ; we 
possess most of them ; and we can honestly assert, that we never thought so 
highly of his talents before. We hesitate not to say, that in these volumes 
are some of the most beautiful passages that are to be found in English prose : 
and is it not a great thing for him to have preserved for more than seventy 
years, his genius and his feelings fresh and unpolluted and unworn, amid the 
debasing traflic of the world, the anxieties of life, the langour of age, and all 
the evils incident to humanity. ‘ Solitude (he says) is no terror to me, and 
so far therefore I am independent of the world’s injuries. I keep my own 
hours ; the little sleep I take is by day ; and I toil through the long nights 
at the lamp. Thus I work without interruption in the repose of profound 
silence. Imagination supplies the want of those material objects which 
are vested in the mantle of darkness. It is the imagination which keeps the 
heart in a perpetual flow of energetic emotions. As long as I am ina 
state of clearness to pursue these evanescent chaces, the hours glide 
away from me, and existence is satisfactory and even delightful to me, in 
feeble old age, and in the midst of sorrows, privations, indignities, and 
dangers. These solemn times of night, which others lose in sleep, are 
not lost to me ; and thus I add to the duration of life beyond others of the 
same number of years. Of the little passions which tormented me in my 
junior days, in common with the multitude, I have overcome the greater 
part. I believe that I am mild, well-wishing, still warm and energetic, 
with a glowing imagination, and a trembling heart ; not unenlarged in my 
views of society and human nature, ready to be beloved, melting to kind- 
ness, visionary as a child, yet not unskilled in life ; more ductile than be- 
comes my years ; more solitary than is consistent with worldly wisdom.’ 
This we believe to be a fair character of our ‘ old man eloquent ;’ and we 
only hope that while musing on the banks of his beautiful and beloved 
lake, where the footsteps of Rousseau and of Byron, spirits congenial to 
his own, are yet seen ; that lake, for the banks of which Gibbon was con- 
tented to leave his native shores,—‘ What time imperial Rome rose to 
his view,’—and which Voltaire used proudly to call his own ;—while 
gazing on the magnificent scenery that guards and adorns it, we hope 
Sir Egerton will no longer remember the troubles and toils, and sorrow 
and perplexities which once so thickly environed him; that he will not 
permit his philosophic mind to be for ever disturbed by the injuries he has 





collect and arrange those of others, but because Sir Egerton distinctly and repeatedly 
says, that he has no longer any interest in books, and that if he had, where he lives, 
books on English literature are not accessible to him. We should rather recommend 
him to make a careful selection of his poetical works, and after an honest and judicious 
revision, to trust his fame to them. He owns that he has given up his life to poetry, 
as a reason, if one were wanted, for filling his pages with poetical discussion. 
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suffered from the selfish, the rapacious, the cunning, and the false. Let 
him despise them if he will—forget them—nay, forgive them—they are 
the common vermin of the earth, of which Dryden speaks— 

e 


‘* So little and so light 
One could not know they live—but that they bite.”’ 


—Let his noble spirit be as unmoved by them, as is that glorious mountain, 
which he even now beholds, at the storms and tempests that are howling 
round its giant limbs. That it isin his power thus to collect his energies? 
and command the faculties of his mind, we gather from the following pas- 
sage in his Memoirs. ‘He who belongs to the elect may be entitled to be 
heard when he speaks of himself; his temperament, his susceptibilities, 
his internal movements are quite distinct from those of common mortals ; 
and I am inclined to believe that were he to persevere in a course of un- 
mingled intellectualism, he might arrive at something like the bright facul- 
ties of an unalloyed spirit ; but he must totally withdraw himself from all 
the ordinary means of human subsistence and occupation, and from all the 
bad portions of her mean passions. I am not sure that such a state could 
ever be arrived at, for I do not know that it has ever been; but it does 
not seem to me impossible : for I have found, by a short trial of two or three 
days, my state has been so much exalted and idealized, as to make mea 
being of avery different order. Then I have relapsed again, and here lies 
the doubt, whether the progression of such a state can be supported by 
human weakness. I foresee that this paragraph will be considered as a 
symptom of extraordinary enthusiasm ; but it is not said lightly or am- 
bitiously. It makes me regret with keen sorrow the idle and worldly 
way in which I have passed my life. I begin to be wise now that it is too 
Jate. I do not think that the mind will exhaust or tire, if it is kept in 
due exercise, and protected by extreme bodily temperance, and by the most 
spare and simple diet. We cannot possibly exist without material food, 
but we can exist with inconsiderably little. Perhaps we may be brought to 
draw aerial breath, and almost feed upon it. Then little sleep may suffice 
for us, and nearly the whole twenty-four hours may be spent in mental toil; 
but the nerves must not be disturbed by the cares of life, and we must 
forget human sorrows. This is no poetical flight, but grave and sane 
opinion. Such a philosophy—if it be philosophy—is consolatory ; it 
makes us 
* O’er all the ills of life victorious;’ 


and the ills with me are sufficient to cause a full and earnest demand for 
it. I write this in the glare of broad day—not amid the mystical phan- 
toms of the night ; but no one who lowers himself to the petty ambition 
and desires, and employments of the world, can do much. If his thoughts 
and feelings do not imbrute, they mingle heavily with earthly alloy— 
and he becomes cloudy, dull, and languid. The imagination becomes 
darkened by too many gross material particles, and mean vexations poison 
the pure energies of the heart. ‘Then damps arise, and pestilent vapours 
veil the genial sun.” This is perhaps the most extraordinary passage 
ever written by the hand of one over whom the shadows of more than 
seventy years have passed ! 
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HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. By SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


CHARACTER OF BuNYAN. 


Tue history and genius of Bunyan were as much more extraordinary 
than those of Baxter, as his station and attainments were inferior. He is 
probably at the head of unlettered men of genius, and perhaps there is no 
other instance of any man reaching fame from so abject an origin : for the 
other extraordinary men who have become famous without education, 
though they were without what is called learning, have had much reading 
and knowledge ; and though they were repressed by poverty, were not, 
like him, sullied by a vagrant and disreputable occupation. By his trade 
of a travelling tinker, he was from his earliest years placed in the midst of 
profligacy, and on the verge of dishonesty. He was for a time a private 
in the Parliamentary army, the only military service which was likely to 
tolerate his sentiments, and amend his life. Having embraced the opinions 
of the Baptists, he was soon admitted to preach in a community which did 
not recognize the distinction between the Clergy and the Laity.* Even 
under the Protectorate he was harassed by some busy magistrates, who 
took advantage of a Parliamentary ordinance, excluding from toleration 
those who maintained the unlawfulness of infant baptism.t But this 
officiousness was checked by the spirit of the government ; and it was not 
till the return of intolerance with Charles II., that the sufferings of Bunyan 
began. Within five months after the restoration, he was apprehended 
under the statute of the 35th of Elizabeth, and was thrown into prison, or 
rather into a dungeon at Bedford, where he remained for 12 years. The 
narratives of his life exhibit remarkable specimens of the acuteness and 
fortitude with which he withstood the threats and snares of the magis- 
trates and clergymen, and attorneys, who beset him. He foiled them 
in every contest of argument, especially in that which relates to the inde- 
pendence of religion and civil authority, which he expounded with clear- 
ness and exactness, for it was a subject on which his naturally vigorous 
mind was better educated, by his habitual meditations, than it could have 
been by the most skilful instructor. In the year after his apprehension, he 
made some informal applications for relief to the Judges of Assize, to 
whom his petition was presented by his wife, who was treated by one of 
them (Twisden) with brutal insolence. His colleague, Sir Matthew 
Hale, listened to her with patience and goodness, and with consolatory 
compassion pointed out to her the only legal means of obtaining redress. 
It is a singular gratification thus to find a human character, which, if it be 
met in the most obscure recess of the history of a bad time, is seen to 
display some new excellence. The conduct of Hale on this occasion can 
be ascribed only to strong and pure benevolence, for he was unconscious of 
Bunyan’s genius, he disliked preaching mechanics, and he partook the 
general prejudice against Anabaptists. In the long years which followed, 
the time of Bunyan was divided between the manufacture of lace, which 
he learned in order to support his family, and the composition of those 
works which have given celebrity to his sufferings. He was at length re- 
leased in 1672 by Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, but not till the timid pre- 
late had received an injunction from the Lord Chancellor} to that effect. 





* Ivimy’s Life of Bunyan. 
+ Schobell’s Ordinances, cap. 114, 22d April, 1648. 
t Probably Lord Shaftesbury, who received the Great Seal in Nov. 1672. 
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He availed himself of the indulgence of James II., without trusting it, 
aad died unmolested in the last year of that Prince’s government. His 
Pilgrim’s Progress, an allegorical representation of the Calvinistic theology, 
at first found readers only among those of that persuasion, gradually 
emerged from this narrow circle, and by the natural power of imagina- 
tion over the uncorrupted feelings of the majority of mankind, at. length 
rivalled Robinson Crusoe in popularity. The bigots and persecutors sunk 
into oblivion ; the scoffs of wits* and worldlings were unavailing ; while, 
after the lapse of a century, the object of their cruelty and scorn touched 
the poetical sympathy, as well as the piety, of Cowper.t His genius sub- 
dued the opposite prejudices of Johnson and of Franklin, and his name 
has been uttered in the same breath with those of Spenser and Dante. 


Barciay. 


Of those who first systematized, and perhaps insensibly softened the 
Quaker Creed, was Barclay, a gentleman of Scotland, in his Apology for 
the Quakers. A masterpiece of ingenious reasoning, and a model of argu- 
mentative composition, which extorted praise from Boyle,t one of the 
most acute and least fanatical of men. 


PENN. 


Themostdistinguished of their (the Quakers) converts was William Penn, 
whose father, Admiral Sir William Penn, had been a personal friend of the 
King, and one of his instructors in naval affairs. ‘This admirable person 
had employed his great abilities in support of civil as well as religious 
liberty, and had both acted and suffered for them under Charles II. Even 
if he had not founded the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania as an everlasting 
memorial of his love of freedom, his actions and writings in England would 
have been enough to absolve him from the charge of intending to betray 
the rights of his countrymen. But though the friend of Algernon Sidney,|| 
he had never ceased to intercede, through his friends at Court, for the per- 
secuted. An absence of two years in America, and the occupation of his 
mind, had probably loosened his connection with English politicians, and 
rendered him less acquainted with the principles of the government. On 
the accession of James, he was received by that Prince with favour, and 
hopes of indulgence to his suffering brethren were early held out to him. 
He was soon admitted to terms of apparent intimacy, and was believed to 
possess such influence, that two hundred supplicancs were often seen at 
his gates, imploring his intercession with the King. That it really was 
great, appears from his obtaining a promise of pardon for his friend Mr. 
Locke, which that illustrious man declined, because he thought the accept- 
ance would be a confession of criminality.§ He appears in 1679, by his 
influence on James, when in Scotland, to have obtained the release of all 
the Scottish Quakers who were imprisoned ; and he obtained the release of 
many hundred Quaker prisoners in England, as well as letters from Lord 
Sunderland to the Lord Lieutenants in England for favour to his persua- 
sion, several months before the declaration of indulgence. It was no 





* Hudibras. Part I. cantoii. p. 409, &c. 
+ ‘‘ Oh! thou, who borne on Fancy’s eager wing,’’ &c. 
t See Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres. Avril, 1684. 
|| Clarkson’s Life of Penn, I. p. 248. 
§ See Clarkson’s Life of Penn, I. p. 433—438. 
2 ; 
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wonder that he should be gained over by this power of doing good. The 
very occupations in which he was engaged, brought daily before his mind 
the general evils of intolerance, and the sufferings of his own unfortunate 
brethren. Though well-stored with useful and ornamental knowledge, he 
was unpractised in the wiles of the court, and his education had not trained 
him to dread the violation of principle, so much as to pity the infliction of 
suffering. It cannot be doubted that he believed the King’s object to be 
universal liberty in religion, and nothing farther. His own sincere piety 
taught him to consider religious liberty as unspeakably the highest of 
human privileges, and he was too just not to be desirous of bestowing on 
all other men that which he most earnestly sought for himself. He, who 
refused to employ force in the most just defence, felt a singular abhorrence 
of its existence to prevent good men from following the dictates of their 
conscience. Such seemed to be the motives which inclined this excellent 
man to lend himself to the measures of the King. Compassion, frtend- 
ship, liberality, and tolerance led him to support a system of which the 
success would have undone his country, and afforded a remarkable proof 
that in the complicated combinations of political morality, a virtue mis- 
placed may produce as much mischief as a vice. The Dutch Minister re- 
presents the arch-Quaker as travelling over the kingdom to gain proselytes 
to the dispensing power. Duncombe, a banker in London, and (it must 
in justice, though in sorrow, be added) Penn, were the two Protestant 
counsellors of Lord Sutherland. Henceforward it became necessary for 
the friends of liberty to deal with him as an enemy, to be resisted when 
his associates were in power, and watched after they had lost it. 


WILLIAM THE FIRST, 


The House of Nassau stood conspicuous, at the dawn of modern history, 
among the noblest of the ruling families in Germany. In the 13th cen- 
tury Adolphus of Nassau succeeded Rodolph of Hapsburg in the imperial 
crown, the highest dignity of the Christian world. A branch of this 
ancient house acquired ample possessions in the Netherlands, together 
with the principality of Orange in Provence; and under Charles the Fifth, 
William of Nassau was the most potent Lord of the Burgundian provinces. 
Educated in the palace and almost in the chamber of the Emperor, he was 
nominated in the earliest years of his manhood to the government of 
Holland and the command of the Imperial Army, by that sagacious mo- 
narch, who, in the memorable solemnity of abdication, leant upon his 
shoulder as the first of his Belgian subjects. The same eminent qualities 
which recommended him to the confidence of Charles, awaked the jealousy 
of Philip the Second, whose anger breaking through all the restraints of 
his wonted simulation, burst into furious reproaches against the Prince of 
Orange, as the fomenter of the resistance of the Flemings, to the destruc- 
tion of their privileges. Among the three rulers who perhaps uncon- 
sciously were stirred up at the same moment to preserve the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of mankind, William the First must be owned to have wanted 
the brilliant and attractive qualities of Henry the Fourth, .and to have ' 
yielded to the commanding genius of Elizabeth; but his principles were 
more inflexible than those of the amiable hero, and his mind was undis- 
turbed by the infirmities and passions which lowered the illustrious Queen. 
Though he performed great actions with weaker means than theirs, his 
course was more unspotted. Faithful to the King of Spain as long as the 
preservation of the Commonwealth allowed, he counselled the Duchess of 

Gent. Maa. Vor. Ill. 21 
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Parma against all the iniquities by which the Netherlands were lost: but 
faithful also to his country, in his dying instructions he enjoined his son 
to beware of insidious offers of compromise from the Spaniard, to adhere 
with his alliance with France and England, to observe the privileges of 
provinces and towns, and to conduct himself in all things as became the 
chief magistrate of the Republic. Advancing a century beyond his con- 
temporaries in civilized wisdom, he braved the prejudices of the Calvinistic 
clergy, by contending for the toleration of Catholics, of whom the chiefs 
had sworn his destruction.* Thoughtful, of unconquerable spirit, persua- 
sive though taciturn, of simple character, yet maintaining due dignity and 
becoming magnificence in his public character, an able commander, and a 
wise statesman, he is perhaps the first of those who have risen by arms 
from private station to supreme authority, and the greatest of the happy 
few who have enjoyed the glorious fortune of bestowing liberty upon a 
people.t The whole struggle of this illustrious Prince was against foreign 
oppression His posterity, less happy, were engaged in domestic broils, 
partly arising from their undefined authority, and from the very compli- 
cated constitution of the Commonwealth. 


Prince Mavrice. 


Maurice, the eldest Protestant son of William, surpassed his father in 
military genius, but fell far short of him in that moderation of temper and 
principle which is the most indispensable virtue of the leader of a free 
state. The blood of Barnevelt and the dungeon of Grotius have left an 
indelible stain upon his memory; nor is it without apparent reason that 
the aristocratical party have charged him with projects of usurpation, 
natural to a family of republican magistrates, allied by blood to all the 


kings of Europe, and distinguished by many approaches and pretensions 
to the kingly power, which they were always tempted, and sometimes pro- 
voked to pursue. 


Henry FREDERICK. 


Henry Frederick, his successor, was the son of William the First, by 
Louisse de Caligny, a woman singular in her character, as well as in her 
destiny, who having seen her father and the husband of her youth mur- 
dered at the massacre of St. Bartholomew, was doomed to witness the fall 
ofa more illustrious husband by the hand of an assassin of the same fac- 
tion, and who in her last widowhood earned the affections of William's 
children by former wives, so as to ensure their protection to a son whom 
she inspired with her own virtues. Having maintained the fame of his 
family in war, he was happier than his more celebrated brother in a 
domestic administration, which was moderate, tolerant, and unsuspected. 
He had lived to see the final recognition of Dutch independence by the 
Treaty of Munster, and was succeeded by his son William the Second ; 
who, after a short turbulent rule, died in 1653, leaving his widow, the 
Princess Royal of England, pregnant, who was delivered of her only child 
William the*Third, on the 14th November, 1610, eight days after the death 
of his father. 





* See Burnet’s History, vol. i. p. 547. 
+ Vide Strada de Beler Beleo-Belgico, Dec. 11. lib. v. ann. 1584. 
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CASTLES OF GWENT AND DYFED. No. I. 


CASTLE OF OGMORE. 
With a Plan. 


THE Castle of Ogmore, in the 
county of Glamorgan, is situate upon 
the left bank of the Ewenny, about a 
hundred yards above its junction with 
the Ogmore river, and a mile anda 
half or two miles above the exit of 
their combined streams into the Bris- 
tol Channel. 

These rivers are in summer usually 
low, but subject to occasional floods, 
more especially the Ogmore, by far 
the more impetuous of the two. 

The valley in the gorge of which 
the Castle stands, descending from 
the interior of the country, is formed 
on the north by the high land of 
Bridgend and Merthyr Mawr, and 
the sand-hills of Newton, and on the 
south by the ridge on which Mr. Tur- 
berville’s park of Ewenny is placed, 
and which terminates towards the sea 
in the celebrated quarries of Sutton. 
The opposite ridges, and the interven- 
ing valley, are formed of mountain 
limestone and its subordinate rocks, 
and present in a very remarkable de- 
gree the fissures and subterranean ca- 
vities which characterize such forma- 
tions. 

The castle and manor of Ogmore 
(Walliceé Ogwr) were granted, anno 
1091, by Fitz-Hamon to William de 
Londres, whose name stands at the 
top of the twelve feudatories, among 
whom, together with the British Einon, 
the newly-acquired lands of Morganne 
were divided. 

The manor contained four knight’s 
fees, and seems to have included the 
present manor of Dunraven, which, 
together ;with a castle, was granted 
by de Londres to his faithful servant 
Sir Arnold Butler. At the time of 
this gift, de Londres had acquired, by 
conquest from the Welsh, the lordship 
of Kydwelhy and Carnewilhion, in 
the county of Caermarthen. 

William de Londres was succeeded 
by his son’ William, and he by Mau- 
rice de Londres, who seems to have 
been the founder of Ewenny Abbey,* 
the {oldest part of which is of Norman 





* See his tomb engraved in Gent. Mag. 
for July 1831, p. 17. 


work.t Maurice left a daughter, who 
married ‘‘ Seward, a rich man,” by 
whom she left also a daughter, who 
married Henry Earl of Lancaster, and 
had issue Henry the Duke of that 
name, who thus became possessed of 
the manors of Ogmore, Kidwelhy, 
and Carnewilhion, which became par- 
cel of the duchy. 

Leland, who seems to have visited 
the Castle, speaks of it as ‘‘ longing 
to the King, and meetly well repaired.” 

The neighbouring down still belongs 
to the Crown, as parcel of the duchy; 
but the Castle itself is the property of 
the Right Hon. Sir John Nicholl, of 
Merthyr-Mawr. 

We shall commence the description 
of the Castle with the external de- 
fences. The whole work is surround- 
ed by a moat in the form of a figure 
of 3, the connexion between the three 
points of the figure being kept up by 
the neighbouring river, from whence 
also the rest of the moat was anciently 
supplied with water. This moat va- 
ries in depth from twenty to thirty 
feet, and is about fifty feet in width. 

The eastern of the islands thus 
formed is occupied by the Castle it- 
self, the western by something be- 
tween a homestead and an outwork, 
partaking of the characters of both. 
The connexion between the two is 
kept up by one of two causeways. 

Entering the oufwork from the west, 
we pass over the first of these cause- 
ways, consisting of a solid bank of 
earth, about five and twenty feet long 
by twelve broad, which passes across 
the outer moat ; and through a cutting 
in a bank thrown up as a defence on 
its inside, we then enter upon a flat 
piece of sward, rather less than a 
quarter of an acre in extent, and de- 
fended on the east, west, and south, 
by the moat, and on the north by the 
somewhat precipitous bank of the river. 

On the northern side of this inclo- 





+ Leland, and Farmer following him, 
attribute this foundation to John de Lon- 
dres ; but no such person appears in the 
pedigree, which there is every reason for 
supposing to be substantially correct. 
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sure, are the walls of a cottage of the 
better sort, the stone window cases 
and pointed doorframe remaining per- 
fect. There is a fireplace at the west- 
ern end, and at the eastern is asort of 
rude trilithon, of comparatively mo- 
dern date, upon which, as we were 
informed, the court for the hundred 
is still held. 

Proceeding from the entrance, 
straight across this inclosure, we pass 
a second moat over a causeway, simi- 
lar in all respects to the last. Upon 
the opposite edge of this moat are the 
main buildings of the Castle ; and the 
causeway terminates before the en- 
trance portal. 

The Castle, upon which we are 
about to enter, and which occupies 
the eastern limb of the 3, consists of 
a gateway, keep, buttress- tower, curtain- 
walls, lodgings, and a court, 

The gateway, keep, and about 30 
feet of the most elevated part of the 
curtain, extend from south to north 
along the western front, in the order 
in which we have enumerated them. 
The northern or that towards the ri- 
ver, is defended by a wall, now level 
with the soil within, and not more 
than six or eight feet high without. 
The eastern side, ascending from the 
river, is faced by a curtain about 20 
feet high, containing a postern, now 
walled up, and a small buttress tower. 
The south-eastern and southern cur- 
tains, inclining to each other at an 
angle of about 40°, are much battered, 
and present several breaches, and the 
space, about thirty feet, between the 
west-south-western point of this cur- 
tain and the gateway, presents nothing 
but an obscure line of foundation. 

The lodgings, if such they were, 
exist only as foundations, and seem 
to have been chiefly attached to the 
eastern wall. 

The gateway, to return to our origi- 
nal position, remains only as an iso- 
lated mass of masonry, barely suffi- 
cient to support its contained arch; 
it does not appear even to have boast- 
ed a tower, but to have been a simple 
perforation in the wall, like that at 
Newcastle juxta Bridgend, only with 
a slight thickening of the wall. 

The gate is unprovided with either 

*portcullis or stockade ; but the gate 
having been folding, a recess has been 
cut in the vault, to admit each leaf to 
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lie open; and on the north side is a 
niche besides. The arch is pointed, 
and probably ‘ early English.’ 

The gateway is separated from the 
keep by an interval of about twelve 
feet, and the opposing masonry of that 
building is perfectly smooth. 

The keep is a lofty quadrangular 
building, oblong north and south, and 
measuring 30 feet by 50, with walls 
of about eight feet thick. It is di- 
vided into a ground-floor and two up- 
per stories, accessible only by a well 
stair, which, with an additional cham- 
ber, occupies a turret, quadrangular 
below, and nearly circular above, 
which caps the north-western angle 
of the building. 

The style of the keep is Norman, 
and it is in tolerable preservation, ex- 
cepting that the angle diagonal to the 
turret, the south-eastern, is in ruins; 
and the door, probably towards the 
south, has disappeared along with it. 

The ground-floor has been a damp, 
gloomy chamber, receiving light from 
the door, and from a small window, 
now much shattered, towards the 
north, and leading by a small round- 
headed door into the stair, and thence 
into the chamber above. The ceiling 
of this floor was of wood, and has of 
course long since disappeared. 

Ascending the well stair about 12 
steps, and passing a loop-hole to the 
right, we arrive at two doors ; that on 
the left leading into the turret cham- 
ber, that on the right opening upon 
the first story of the keep. This story 
is about 30 feet in height, and is light- 
ed by two small windows to the west,. 
and two large ones to the north and 
south. These are all round-headed, 
and perfectly plain. Between the 
nearest of these western windows and 
the door (which, it should be observed, 
projects, the angle of the chamber 
being filled up, to contain the well 
stair,) is a large fire-place, supported 
by two plain Norman columns, of 
which the capitals and upper part of 
the shafts remain; the pedestals and 
lower portion of the shaft, together 
with the arch or impost, or whatever 
it may have been, have fallen away. 
The walls of this chamber are about 
six feet thick. 

The left-hand door, before mention- 
ed, leads along a short and very nar- 
row passage to a turret chamber five 
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feet by eight, with a loop opening to 
the west, and another to the south, 
enfilading the gateway. The northern 
side of this chamber is occupied by a 
drain, which communicates with a 
large arched vault, occupying the base- 
ment of the turret, and probably open- 
ing into the river below. 

Ascending a few more turns of the 
stair, and passing another loop-hole, 
we arrive at the second story, of equal 
height with the last, but somewhat 
larger, from the thinning off of the 
wail, forming a ledge of about a foot 
in depth, upon which the floor for- 
merly rested. The door enters this 
chamber obliquely, borrowing about a 
foot from the substance of the north- 
ern wall. This chamber is lighted by 
a large round-headed window to the 
north, and a second to the west, and 
has a fireplace exactly above, though 
much smaller than the last, the flue of 
which runs up behind this to the bat- 
tlement. 

The chamber of the tower corre- 
sponding to this story, is rather larger 
than that below. The windows lie to 
the south and east. The drainage of 
this chamber, descending on the north 
side, passes behind the last, into which 
it finally falls. 

At this chamber the northern por- 
tion of the turret ceases, terminating 
in a sort of rude dome; while the 
staircase, which is formed in the wall 
itself, and the remainder of the turret, 
is continued to the battlement. The 
summit is rugged and overgrown, but 
no traces of the crenellations were 
visible from below. The newel, and 
in many places the steps of the well 
stair, have disappeared. 

There are marks of a gable upon 
the north face of the keep, ascending 
as high as the top of the first story, 
as though a building had formerly 
existed on that side, which seems in- 
deed most probably to have been the 
case, although even its foundations 
are no longer visible. 

The two oblong buildings, the foun- 
dations of which remain abutting 
against the eastern curtain, were 


possibly lodgings; but it would be 
idle to speculate upon the uses of 
buildings, the foundations of which 
are scarcely discernible. 

The entrance to the single chamber 
contained in the butéress tower is ob- 
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lique, and not above two feet wide. 
The chamber itself is small, and con- 
tains two loops, one towards the east, 
overlooking the ditch, and the other 
towards the south, enfilading the cur- 
tain. There is not room, however, in 
this chamber to draw a bow. The 
drain is towards the east. 

There are marks along the inside of 
the south-eastern curtain, as though 
it had given support to a building; it 
is perforated by a loophole. This line 
of defence is now about twenty, and 
was probably never more than thirty 
feet in height. 

Between the south-east angle of the 
keep and the buttress tower, a wall 
seems to have extended dividing the 
court into a northern and southern, or 
inner and outer ballium, thereby guard- 
ing against surprise. These courts 
are at present occupied, the inner by 
a garden and the outer by a pasture. 
The interior of the keep is choked up 
by elder-trees, and further obscured 
by a small hovel. 

Beyond the moat, upon a sort of 
glacis towards the east, is a slight de- 
pression, which seems to have been 
the well. 1t is now nearly filled up. 

The walls of this Castle are perfo- 
rated by those curious holes frequently 
remaining in ancient buildings, and 
which appear to have supported the 
original scaffold. 

The material of which the Castle is 
constructed is chiefly mountain lime- 
stone, and has, with occasional rolled 
fragments of sandstone cemented to- 
gether, a kind of mortar very inferior 
to that used at Caerphilly. 

Upon reviewing carefully this Cas- 
tle, the antiquary will probably refer 
its buildings to two very distinct pe- 
riods. The keep and its angular but- 
tress are evidently Norman, and were 
probably erected by William de Lon- 
dres, the original grantee under Fitz- 
Hamon, in or about the year 1091. 
The eastern horseshoe moat is proba- 
bly of the same date, and perhaps 
part of the curtain wall. We should 
be inclined to refer the gateway, re- 
mainder of the moat, and greater part 
of the present curtain and buttress 

tower, to a period later by a century ; 
and the cottage, to the ruins of which 
we have referred, is probably of the 
time of Elizabeth, or a little earlier, 
unless indeed its doorway has been 
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taken from the ruins of the Castle, 
and interpolated at a subsequent pe- 
riod. 

Near to the river, upon the oppo- 
site bank, below the junction, is a 
castellated manor house, called in 
Welsh Trichautor, ‘the station of the 
three hundred,’ from a notion proba- 
bly of its having been a sort of out- 
post to Ogmore. Its modern name is 
Candleston. The mass of the present 
structure is not very ancient, but in 
one‘of the bed-rooms is a curious and 
rather handsome arch, feathered and 
crocketted, and with pinnacles in the 
‘decorated English style,’ which, with 
the wall against which it rests, may 
be safely referred to the 14th century. 

Upon the summit of the neighbour- 
ing hill of Merthyr Mawr, above the 
hospitable mansion of Sir J. Nicholl, 
is a circular British encampment, part 
of the enceinte of which is formed by 
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a tremendous natural abyss in the 
limestone rock, Within the inclosure 
are the ruins of an old chapel and two 
singular and very ancient tombstones, 
which, if very carefully examined, 
might perhaps throw some light upon 
the age of those curious obelisks or 
upright stones which are found in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom, seeing that 
there is upon each of these a tolerably 
legible Latin inscription, and that they 
are surrounded by crosses in the Mal- 
tese fashion, while the back and sides 
exactly resemble in decoration the 
stones above alluded to; of which it 
may be observed, that there is a very 
fine one in the churchyard of Rothley 
in Leicestershire, on which also may 
be traced the Maltese cross. 

A bird’s-eye view of Ogmore Castle 
will be given on a subsequent occa- 
sion, together with one of Newcastle, 
in the same county. G. T.C. 





THE LATE REV. DR. DRURY. 


Reflections occasioned by the Memoir of 
the Life of Dr. Joseph Drury, for- 
merly Head-master of Harrow, as 
given in the Annual Obituary and 
Biography for 1835. Ob. A.D. 1834, 
atat. 84. 


‘¢Nam vetus quidem illa doctrina ea- 
dem videtur, et recti faciendi et bene 
dicendi magistra; neque disjuncti doc- 
tores; sed iidem erant vivendi prcep- 
tores atque dicendi: ut ille apud Home- 
rum Phoenix; qui se, a Peleo patre, 
Achilli juveni comitem esse datum dicit, 
ad bellum ;—ut illum efficeret oratorem 
verborum, actoremque rerum.’’—Cic. de 
Orat. lib. iii. c. 15. 

““Mvdov re pnrnp’ euevat, mpnktnpa re 
épyov.”’—lliad, Homer, ix. 443. 
THERE is not perhaps a single 

county in England wherein we shall 

not find many families who have in- 
herited some landed estate, greater or 
less, the possession of which, in the 
paternal or maternal line, may be 
traced back for several generations. 

Of these the family of the Drurys in 

Suffolk and Norfolk, whether at 

Thurston, Bury St. Edmunds, Rough- 

am, Ickworth, or Hawsted, —in the 

former county,—or of Lessgyatt Hall 
in the latter,—is one instance, by no 
means the least remarkable or cele- 
brated. We are informed, from the 


memoir of Dr. Drury’s life in the An- 
nual Obituary for this year (an article 
written with no vulgar pen, and af- 
fording internal evidence of authen- 
ticity, fidelity, and modesty,) that the 
Drurys of Hawsted may be traced up 
even to the Norman invasion, — and 
that they have represented their na- 
tive county for several ages in Parlia- 
ment. Of this stock was Sir W. 
Drury, Governor of Ireland in the 
reign of Elizabeth, who then sup- 
pressed the rebellion, and, with it, the 
house of Desmond for ever. Sir Drue 
Drury, who was nearly related by 
marriage to Anne Boleyne, was asso- 
ciated with Sir Amyas Pawlett, as 
joint-guardian of the person of the 
Queen of Scots,—so unfortunately 
famous. Of this branch were also 
the residents of Drury-house in Lon- 
don; which was afterwards converted 
into the street or lane, together with 
the theatre, of that name. Sir R. 
Drury of Rougham, who died in 1622, 
at the age of 82, (most of the Druries, 
by the bye, as well as the subject of 
this memoir, lived to a very advanced 
age,) was the last possessor but one 
of the ancient patrimony, which was 
squandered away in the person of his 
grandson. It was, however, from a 
younger son of Sir R. that Dr. Drury 
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traced his descent. Thus the ‘res an- 
gusta domi, a most unsuitable adjunct 
to a long-drawn ancestry,’ descended 
to this representative of an ancient 
and honourable house. Yet had he 
the rare and blessed lot to be able to 
afford to his aged father, during a 
long thirty years,—not only an asy- 
lum from the inclemency of his years 
and condition,—but every comfort, 
and all the elegancies, of polished life. 

From having been a King’s scholar 
at Westminster School, he proceeded 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he experienced the same hard lot 
which had befallen Drs. Johnson 
and Parr,—the being obliged, after 
a few terms, to leave college, from 
the straitened circumstances of their 
respective families. The reader’s bet- 
ter recollection may perhaps supply 
other instances of the kind,—since 
the very supposition here made im- 
plies that the parties became, after- 
wards, eminent men. His tutor was 
Bishop Watson ; while Parr, though 
ranked as his contemporary, was 
some years the senior of Drury. Still 
the tutor, or rather master, after 
whom, as a model, Drury formed 
himself, was that accomplished scho- 
lar and gentleman, the then head- 
master of Harrow, Dr. Sumner; under 
whom he was placed by his college, 
as one of the assistant masters, for 
three years, from 1769 to 1771, both 
inclusively. ‘‘ Sumner was a man of 
the most brilliant conversation and 
varied knowledge” (see his character 
drawn by his great pupil Sir W. Jones, 
in the first volume of his History of 
Asiatic Poetry.) ‘‘ A high tone of 
feeling, a most ready and persuasive 
eloquence, a richness of language, and 
copiousness of illustration, aided by a 
particularly fine delivery and voice, 
characterised alike Sumner and Drury. 
Both equally excelled in suavity of 
temper and elegance of manners, ac- 
companied with a playfulness of ima- 
gination, ever under the controul of 
good taste.” But it was to his con- 
nection by marriage with the Heath 
family (two of whom, brothers, were 
respectively head-master of Harrow, 
and head-master and canon of Eton 
and Windsor, while two other bro- 
thers were, one the Admiral, and the 
other the Judge of that name,) it was 
owing to this by his union with their 


sister, a lady of uncommon and highly 
cultivated understanding, added to his 
own first-rate qualifications both of 
body and mind, together with the 
joint exemplary conduct and economy 
of Mrs. D. from first to last, that he 
was not only enabled to realize a suffi- 
ciently independent fortune,—but to 
enjoy it; partaking of the otium cum 
dignitate, in company with the che- 
rished partner of his life, for 30 long 
years after his retirement. He had 
been 36 years a master at Harrow, 
20 of them head-master, when he 
resigned in the year 1805. 
With regard to his system of in- 
struction, he is allowed to have 
held a very even balance between the 
branches of classical attainment ; for 
the Greek language has very much 
taken the place of Latin in our days. 
He encouraged Latin prose, in which 
his own style was remarkably chaste. 
The English essay was also a favou- 
rite exercise with him. It was he 
who introduced the practice of read- 
ing over in public the best of these 
compositions. Such was his com- 
mand of temper and countenance, that 
no boy ever saw him laugh, or excited 
to anger. For his system of govern- 
ing in his own immediate jurisdiction, 
the upper classes, and in some mea- 
sure throughout the whole school, may 
be said to have been solely by opi- 
nion, taste, and disconrse. If his style 
of oratory had any fault, it was that 
which is imputed to Cicero himself, 
and even to Plato,—that it verged oc- 
casionally upon the Asiaticum genus 
dicendi. His speeches, terse and flow- 
ing, yet pure, might have gone forth 
to the public from his lips, without 
other preparation. He was gifted with 
great acuteness of insight into the 
minds of youth; he knew well what 
chords to touch, what sensibilities to 
arouse, in different individuals. Again, 
in his private admonitions, by words, 
he was truly parental,—serious, yet 
kind; discreet, so as not to expose the 
delinquents even to themselves; while 
sparing their feelings of honour from 
the public expression of his displea- 
sure. Upon this point, see the 
grateful homage rendered afterwards 
to him by Lord Byron in his Childe 
Harold, and elsewhere, in his works, 
conversations, or letters. 
After his retirement from Harrow, 
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being of as independent a mind as he the number of its boys from 150 to 
‘was of fortune, he never obtained nor between 350 and 400. But if, instead 
asked for any preferment inthechurch. of presiding over a great public school, 
To those favourites of fortune and he had been placed over a small city 
preferment, who in a bad f¢aste cer- or state, it would not be too much to 
tainly (and | fear not the most liberal say, by those who knew him, that he 
feeling) would now and then invi- understood well how to render it 
diously express their wonder, “‘that great, flourishing, and celebrated. 
he had been overlooked by the distri- The bare list, too, of his acquaint- 
butors of patronage,’”"—he ever mildly ance, as given in this memoir, is nu- 
answered, ‘‘ he could truly say they merous-and splendid. He moved in 
had never refused to him any thing, the most polished circle; he was a 
for he had never asked any thing.” welcome guest in the houses of the 
He accepted indeed a very small pre- great for days and weeks at a time, 
bend, voluntarily conferred upon him during 36 years before he retired to 
by Perceval, then first minister, as a Cockwood ; whenever, that is, the va- 
mere token of what he fully intended cations from school-business afforded 
to do; to give probably some dignity him leisure. In fact, he was then 
in the church (and even the very truly at home whenever he was in the 
highest Dr. Drury would have wor- midst of the best company. At Cock- 
thily filled and adorned,) had not wood it was not his custom to go 
this his most excellent and only pa- much into general society. But the 
tron been cut off by the hand of a south coast of Devon drew ever into 
maniac. Yet when we run over the his neighbourhood and to his house 
illustrious list of statesmen and ora- distinguished strangers from all parts 
tors whom Drury had assisted in of the island, besides his old and va- 
forming to virtue and eloquence, it is lued friends (pupils and others), states- 
inexcusable that some one or other of men, lawyers, and divines, who all 
his pupils in power did not realize the carried away the most indelible recol- 
grateful and just intentions of Perce-  lections of Cockwood and of its truly 
val. We may remark in passing, that venerable owner. As a specimen of 
if to that illustrious list of Drury’s his creative taste in landscape garden- 
pupils (given in this memoir of the ing, Cockwood in Devon will be as 
‘Obituary,’ up to the date of his resig- much visited and celebrated by tra- 
nation, which happened thirty years vellers and poets, as the Leasowes of 
ago,) we add that of those who have Shenstone. 
proceeded from Harrow since, we It is to be lamented that, though 
shall find that this seminary (beingone often requested, he never could be 
only of the five institutions for train- prevailed on to sit for his bust or por- 
ing up the sons of the first nobility trait. He would always assign some 
and gentry of the realm) has produced whimsical excuse or other; but it is 
more than its proportion of distin- certain that, among other proofs of 
guished public men. We need reckon his singular good sense and sterling 
only, during the whole time of Drury, merit, he was no less remarkable for 
from that of Parr, Sir Wm. Jones, modesty concerning himself, than for 
Sotheby, Lord Harrowby, the first a generosity and a certain happy sa- 
Marquis of Hastings, Brinsley Sheri- gacity in being the first to bring out 
dan, Perceval, and the late Earl Spen- to notice the latent merit of others. 
cer, down to the times of Byron, It was this excellent man who first 
Ripon, Aberdeen, the present Earl discovered the genius of Kean the 
Spencer, the Marquis of Westminster, tragedian, and who fixed him at 
the Lords Duncannon and Palmer- Drury-lane. It is true the genius of 
ston, Sir W. Pepys, Sir Robert Peel, Kean became fatal to its own pos- 
the Lords Calthorpe, Lowther, Burg- sessor; the sunshine of universal ad- 
hersh, &c. &c.; with a host more, miration was too much for him: but if 
whose names it would be invidious to any thing could save a man from his 
mention, and a fatigue to copy out own weakness, or in spite of himself, 
even their bare catalogue. Dr. Drury the anxious and reiterated, the most 
raised the character of the school to pathetic and parental remonstrances 
the highest degree of eminence; and of Dr. Drury were not wanting. In 
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the absence, however, of all assist- 
ance of record, from the arts of sculp- 
ture and painting, we may find many 
a worthy reminiscence of him, of his 
figure and mien (especially when 
robed), of his truly Grecian head and 
features, in several of the antique 
marbles and medals. In Raphael’s 
school of Athens at the Vatican, I 
was always reminded of him when- 
ever I contemplated the figure of 
Plato. And I remember, when a 
boy reading Tom Jones, Drury, that 
model for youth to form itself by, as 
well as its guardian and preceptor, 
always served in my imagination for 
Allworthy; and only that Drury made 
his own fortune, it might alike have 
been said of both, in the words of 
Fielding, ‘“‘he was the favourite of 
nature and of fortune.” But the 
former proved to be more favourable 
to him. For nature had endowed 
“him with an agreeable and digni- 
fied mien and countenance, a sound 
constitution,” (with length of days, 
though this belongs as much to for- 
tune,) a solid understanding, well 
stored with knowledge of men and 
books ; and what is the best of all, a 
benevolent, virtuous, and unaffectedly 
religious, heart. Allworthy indeed 
was so far unindebted to fortune, that 
he lost very early the wife of his youth, 
and died childless. But in other re- 
spects we may pursue the parallel, 
particularly as to the character of their 
taste, as shown in their country resi- 
dences. Nothing is said in this me- 
moir (given in the ‘ Obituary’) of the 
mansion house at Cockwood. I like 
therefore to imagine, that if it were 
not built by him, yet in its additions 
or decorations, if he made any, that 
these must have been, from his known 
taste, in the Gothic style, the domestic 
or English style, as it is called, of 
architecture ; and further, that from 
that good sense, as well as good taste, 
which pervaded whatever he did or 
wrote or said, that, to use Field- 
ing’s words, “‘it was as commodious 
within as it was venerable without. 
The mansion of Allworthy stood on 
the south-east side of a hill, but 
nearer the bottom than the top of it; 
so as to be well sheltered. A fine 
lawn sloped down towards the house. 
A river for several miles was seen to 
meander through an amazing variety 
Gent. Mac. Vou. IIL 
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of meadows, woods, farms, or coun- 
try seats,.till it emptied itself into the 
sea, with a large arm of which, and 
some conspicuous object or town on 
a promontory or island, the prospect 
closed. * * * On another side of 
the valley opened another landscape 
of less extent, adorned with several 
villages, and terminated by one of the 
towers of some church or ruined ab- 
bey. The opposite side presented the 
view of a fine park, composed of un- 
equal ground, and agreeably varied 
with hills, lawns, wood, and water, 
laid out with admirable art ; but ow- 
ing still less to art than to- nature. 
Beyond this the country gradually 
rose into a ridge of wild mountains, 
the tops of which were seen above 
the clouds at the horizon.” 

Let any one read the description of 
Cockwood, as given in the ‘Obituary’ 
of this year, comprising the interest- 
ing memoir of the life of Dr. Drury, 
and judge whether there be not the 
same analogy between its late owner’s 
taste and residence, as there runs be- 
tween his character and that of Field- 
ing’s beau ideal of a good, wise, and 
happy man, in Allworthy. 

To conclude, it does not appear 
that he ever published any thing, or 
that he was at all ambitious of the 
fame of an author. He left a MS. 
journal of one of his tours through 
Ireland, Cumberland, Wales, and 
Shropshire, in the romantic land- 
scapes of which he took great delight. 
‘« Two or three times every year he 
would borrow the pulpit of the rector, 
but in his sermons he exclusively ad- 
dressed the very younger part of the 
congregation, leaving the instruction 
of the adults to their ordinary pastor. 
He preached a very beautiful funeral 
sermon over the remains of Lord Lil- 
ford in 1800. At Oundle also he 
preached a learned and very eloquent 
visitation sermon before the Bishop 
of Peterborough, which made him fa- 
vourably known to the clergy of that 
diocese. He had all his life a great 
passion for music, in which his taste 
ever preferred the simple and sublime. 
His own vocal powers too were very 
fine ; rarely did he pass a day without 
exercising them, and, when alone, ac- 
companying himself on the piano. 
But it was in sacred music that he 


took most pleasure. Those who have 
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been present at it will never forget the 
fine effect, when at his own table, by 
way of grace before dinner, he would 
chaunt Non Nobis Domine in concert 
with the Dean of Raphoe, so well 
known for his classical or rather ca- 
nonical taste in music, as well as for 
his truly stentorian yet harmonious 
voice. Nor would the good man, at 
Christmas and the other festivities of 
the year, disdain to act the harper 
on the piano to the youthful song and 
dance of his numerous grandchildren, 
the offspring of his two elder sons and 
of his only and cherished daughter 
Mrs. J. Herman Merivale. His other 
son, Charles, a bachelor, is Rector of 
Pontesbury, about seven miles north 
of Shrewsbury. Out of doors, a 
still more patriarchal, and no less 
classical, recreation, he enjoyed in 
agriculture, retaining in his own hands 
a farm of some 300 acres, besides his 
private demesne. To his only brother 
(who was much younger than him- 
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self), he stood, early in life, in loco 
parentis ; so exemplary was he in all 
the relations of society. As a county 
magistrate he was assiduous and punc- 
tual in his attendance, exceeded by 
none in temper, in diligent and patient 
attention, in judgment with sound dis- 
cretion, and in the most unblemished 
integrity. Nor did he wholly retire 
from the bench, until within the five 
or six last years of his life.” His 
very death was patriarchal,—life gra- 
dually and almost imperceptibly with- 
drawing, as from company to rest in 
a long undisturbed night of sleep with 
his fathers. 

At the Harrow anniversary din- 
ner for last year, present above one 
hundred noblemen and gentlemen, all 
Harrovians, it was unanimously re- 
solved to raise, in the church of Har- 
row, a marble cenotaph to his me- 
mory. 


Yours, &c. Yorick. 





HISTORICAL PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE GUNPOWDER 
* PLOT OF 1605. 


Mr. URBan, Feb. 10. 


PERMIT me to supply you (from 
the State Paper Office) with a more 
detailed and accurate account than I 
communicated to your second Supple- 
ment of 1828, of some remarkable facts 
connected with the detection of the 
Gunpowder Plot in 1605. 


The celebrated anonymous letter 
has been generally referred to Mrs. 
Habington, the sister of Lord Mont- 
eagle, and the wife of Thomas Ha- 
bington, the original historian of 
Worcestershire, and one of the con- 
spirators. It has been long supposed 
that, aware of what was intended, 
Mrs. Habington determined by this 
means, if possible, to save her bro- 
ther, on the day of the meeting of 
Parliament. Nash, in his History of 
Worcestershire (published anno 1781), 
observes of Mrs. Habington, 

‘* Tradition in this county says she 
was the person who wrote the letter to 
her brother, which discovered the Gun- 
powder Plot. The style of the letter 
seems to be that of one who had only 
heard some dark hints of the business, 
which perhaps was the case of Mrs. Ha- 


bington, and not of one who was a prin- 
cipal mover in the whole, as was Percy 
[for he it seems had been suspected of 
writing it]. Mr. Habington, her hus- 
band, was condemned to die for conceal- 
ing Garnett and Oldcorn at Hinlip, but 
was pardoned at the intercession of his 
wife and Lord Monteagle.’? — Nash’s 
Worcestershire, vol. I. p. 585. 


Nash, in a note, then notices the 
remarkable fact which must strike 
every one who ever saw the letter ; 
namely, that in the phrase, “‘ the love 
1 bear to you ;” the word “‘ you” has 
been evidently erased by the writer, 
and that instead of it the phrase ‘some 
of your friends” has been substituted 
in its place, leaving the obvious infer- 
ence that the alteration was in conse- 
quence of an afterthought, under 
which it was feared that the word 
*‘you ”’ might savour too strongly of 
family affection, and perhaps lead to 
a discovery. * : 

Now that the important letter in 
question to which (under the gracious 





* See a fac-simile engraving of the 
letter in the 12th volume of the Arche- 
ologia, p. 200. 
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Providence of God) we owe the whole 
detection of this nefarious scheme, 
originated with Mrs. Habington, there 
seems little reason to doubt; but a re- 
ference to all the original documents 
yet remaining at the State Paper Of- 
fice, appears to establish the fact, that, 
however Mrs. Habington may have 
been the mind which dictated this let- 
ter, it was actually written by the 
hand of her friend and confidante, 
Mrs. Ann Vaux,* since I discovered 
a letter preserved among the corre- 
spondence in the writing and under 
the signature of Ann Vaux, dated the 
12th May, 1605, having for its object 
the vindication of Garnett, and: the 
hand- writing of which bears so exact 
a resemblance to the peculiar hand- 
writing of the anonymous letter, that 
it appears impossible to compare them 
together without observing their iden- 
tity. This letter of Ann Vaux was 
among the papers used by Sir Edward 
Coke (then the Attorney-General), in 
conducting the prosecution of the 
traitors, and is indorsed by himself, 
in which indorsement he calls her 
“the mayd;” while her signature 
added to another document, being her 
examination in the Tower, and affixed 
twice over to a second examination in 
the same place, both about to be men- 
tioned, corroborate the identity of the 
hand with that of the anonymous 
letter. 

The connection that subsisted be- 
tween the Habington family and Ann 
Vaux was so well known, that she 
was at first committed to the Tower 
as suspected of having been privy to 
the plot; and two examinations of 
her when there are extant, one bear- 
ing date the 11th March, 1605, and 
the other the 24th March, 1605. The 
first examination is both marked and 
indorsed by Coke as “‘ the mayd;” and 
she admits in it that she actually “kept 
the house at White Webbs”’ [in En- 
field-chace, which was notoriously the 





* She was the fourth child of the first 
wife of Wm. Lord Vaux of Harrowden, 
a Roman Catholic Peer, who was Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of John Beaumont, 
Master of the Rolls ; his second wife was 
Muriel, the daughter of John Tresham 
the conspirator ; and hence the connec- 
tion of Tresham with the other conspira- 
tors. Lord Vaux died in 1595, and his 
will is dated 25th Aug. 35 Eliz. 1593. 
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conspirators’ place of rendezvous] “‘ at 
her own charge, with the help of that 
which she had from such as did so- 
journ with her ”’ (viz. the conspirators 
and their adherents); and further, 
that ‘after she had left White 
Webbs, she came from Mrs. Habing- 
ton’s house at Hinlip, where she had 
remained about a fortnight before her 
coming with her to London, which 
was presently after Sir Henry Brom- 
ley (the Sheriff) went from the house, 
and that the first night she lay with 
Mrs. Habington at her lodging in 
Fetter-lane.”” Now we ascertain from 
the examination of Edward Oldcorn 
the Jesuit in the Tower, dated the 6th 
of March, 1605, that Sir H. Bromley 
had made his search in the January 
preceding, when Garnet and himself 
were discovered there, which Nash 
fixed the date of at the 25th of Janu- 
ary; consequently, if Ann Vaux is 
correct in the date she assigns for her 
departure from Hinlip in company 
with Mrs. Habington, their journey 
to town did not take place until imme- 
diately after the 20th January, 1605. 
From not before adverting to the 
whole of Ann Vaux’s testimony, as 
to the precise time of the journey to 
London, | had supposed, in a letter 
written to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(see Supplement for 1828, p. 601), 
that the two friends travelled toge- 
ther before the 5th of November, and 
had therefore imagined that the anony- 
mous letter was probably concocted 
between them after their arrival in 
London, and before the intended ex- 
plosion. This mistake I am now 
enabled to rectify ; and I am confirm- 
ed in my supposition that the journey 
could not have been made at the time 
when [ at first supposed, by observing, 
that in the Hinlip pedigree, as given 
by Nash (Hist. of Worcestersh. p.589), 
Mrs. Habington is represented as hav- 
ing a son (Thomas) born in Novem- 
ber 3605; while Chalmers in his Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, says it was on 
the 5th of November, the very day of 
the intended explosion; which date, 
if correct, would at once negative the 
idea of her having quitted Hinlip for 
London, just before the delivery of 
the letter to Lord Monteagle. All, 
however, that is shown by this parti- 
cular correction is, that the two friends 
(Mrs. Habington and Ann Vaux) did 
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not travel to London together until 
two months after the detection, but 
the, fact of their intimate connection 
remains the same. Ann Vaux’s con- 
fession in the Tower goes on to admit 
her connection with Garnett (called 
by her Whalley), also with Sir Eve- 
rard Digby’s lady, with whom she 
went to St. Winifred’s Well after 
Bartholomew tide (24th August pre- 
ceding), together with others, whom 
she refuses to name; and she admits 
that Catesby, Thomas Winter, and 
others, came “divers times to her 
house,”’ proving her connection with 
the conspirators. She then adds, 
that “‘ William Shepherd and Robert 
Avery had been from her about a 
quarter of a year, and that she had 
no other man at Hinlip with her than 
Robert Marshall, who also went from 
her before her coming from Hinlip, 
and never told her of his departure.” 
As these three names would evidently 
never have been mentioned by a pri- 
soner under a charge of treason in the 
Tower, unless such prisoner had been 
first interrogated as to those parties, 
the inquiry of the Council raises a 
speculation as to what the object of 
the inquiry could have been, leaving 
the inference rather strong, that some 
one of the three (the quitting of two 
of whom she refers very much to the 
period of the Plot, while she distinctly 
mentions Marshall as having ‘also’ 
gone from her while at Hinlip,) might 
have been suspected by the Council 
as having brought the anonymous 
letter from Hinlip; nor does the cir- 
cumstance mentioned by her, of Mar- 
shall having ‘‘ never told her of his 
departure,”’ militate much against this 
supposition, as she would naturally 
have been very unwilling to have it 
supposed that shesent him from thence. 

In further corroboration of Ann 
Vaux’s previous association with the 
conspirators, she deposes that “ be- 
ing at Winter’s and at Grant’s [Hud- 
dington and Northbrook, or Nor- 
brook, both in Staffordshire, near to 
Coughton and Hinlip,] and seeing 
there fine horses in the stable, she 
told Mr. Garnett that she feared these 
wild heads had something in hand, 
and prayed him for God’s sake to 
talk with Mr. Catesby, and to hinder 
any thing that possibly he might, for 
if they should attempt any foolish 
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thing, it might redound to his discre- 
dit, whereupon he said he would talk 
to Mr. Catesby, and after assured 
her that he had nothing in the world 
to do, but had these horses to go into 
the Low Countries.” 

The second examination of Ann 
Vaux in the Tower, dated the 24th 
March, 1605, in which her signature 
occurs twice, has chiefly for its object 
the vindication of Garnett, though more 
or less at the expense of Francis Tres- 
ham her relation, and of Catesby, both 
of whom, however, were then dead. 
It is observable that this declaration 
opens by admitting that Tresham came 
sometimes to White Webbs, occa- 
sionally with Catesby, “‘to visit her 
and Mr. Garnett,’ when she says 
‘« Garnett always gave him [Tresham] 
good counsel, and persuaded him to 
rest contented.”” She then admits 
that Garnett and herself remained at 
Erith some time in the preceding sum- 
mer, when both Tresham and Catesby 
visited them; and also that Garnett 
and herself were together at a house she 
had at Wandsworth, the first year after 
the King’s accession, where Tresham 
also resorted ; and that in the summer 
preceding this second examination, he 
was likewise ‘at another house they 
had [viz. Garnett and herself], but 
without saying where. She then states 
that, at the end of the then last sum- 
mer, ‘‘ when Mr. Garnett and she went 
into Warwickshire,’ they went to 
Francis Tresham in Northampton- 
shire, and she and Mr. Garnett supped 
with Mr. Tresham, and went away the 
next day.’’ In short, all this second 
examination amounts to a direct ac- 
knowledgment of Garnett and herself 
constantly living together, whatever 
might have been the nature of their 
intercourse ; and it is further remark- 
able, that Garnett in two different 
notes added to this examination, both 
in his own handwriting, and signed 
by himself, attests the truth of Ann 
Vaux’s statements. To this second 
examination the particular signature 
of Ann Vaux appears equally con- 
firmatory of the identity of the hand- 
writing with that of the anonymous 
letter. 

It further appears, from an import- 
ant historical document, entitled ‘‘ The 
manner of the Discovery of the Pow~ 
der Plot,” published by Secretary 
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Coventry, and noticed by Miss Aikin 
in her Memoirs of James I., that Lord 
Chief Justice Popham, on the trial of 
Garnett, addressed Ann Vaux in these 
terms, ‘‘ Catesby was never from you, 
as the gentlewoman that kept your 
house with you confessed.” p. 146.— 
And the Earl of Salisbury says of Ann 
Vaux, when addressing himself to 
Catesby, “‘ This gentlewoman that 
seems to speak for you in her confes- 
sions, I think would sacrifice herself 
for you, to do you good, and you 
likewise for her.”’ (Garnett’s Trial, 
p- 150.) 

It is further remarkable, as appears 
from the recital of Garnett’s execu- 
tion in the same document (p. 154), 
that at such execution, which took 
place on 3d of May, 1606, in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, he felt it neces- 
sary in his dying moments to contra- 
dict the public rumour, which, from 
the known intimacy subsisting be- 
tween himself and Ann Vaux, had not 
been very scrupulous in its whispers. 
The passage is as follows :—*‘ Then 
turning himself from the people to 
them about him, he made an apology 
for Mrs. Ann Vaux, saying, there is 
an honourable gentlewoman who hath 
been much wronged in report, for it 
is suspected, and said, that | am mar- 
ried to her, or worse; but | protest 
the contrary; she is a virtuous gen- 
tlewoman, and for me a perfect pure 
virgin.” 

It may be further noticed, that the 
very fact now so completely establish- 
ed, of Ann Vaux and Mrs. Habington 
not having quitted Hinlip until after 
Sir Henry Bromley’s search’ of the 
house on the 20th January, 1605, 
seems further to connect those females 
with Garnett and Oldcorn. The first 
of these men is sufficiently shown by 
her own evidence, to have been the 
intimate friend and travelling compa- 
nion of Ann Vaux through some years, 
viz. from the accession of James I. to 
the detection of the Plot. The second 
was the priest and confessor of Mr. 
Habington at Hinlip, who had in- 
vited Garnett to come there. (See Nash, 
vol. I. p. 587.) Now Ann Vaux states, 
in her examination in the Tower, dated 
11th March, 1605, that she “ had re- 
mained at Mr. Habington’s house at 
Hinlip about a fortnight before her 
coming with her to London, which 
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was presently after Sir Henry Brom- 
ley went from the house.” The strong 
probability, therefore, is, that when 
she thus visited Hinlip about a fort- 
night before the departure for London, 
Garnett accompanied her there, as he 
is shown to have done almost where- 
ever she went, and that she and Mrs. 
Habington were the instruments both: 
of the concealment and nourishment 
of Garnett and Oldcorn, while they 
remained at Hinlip. The account of 
their concealment in the secret hiding 
places of this ancient house (built in 
the reign of Elizabeth, but now no 
more,) is perhaps one of the most cu- 
rious and interesting documents of 
history connected with this transac- 
tion. It is found among the MSS. of 
the Harleian collection marked 38, 
B. 9, and is copied by Nash in his 
Worcestershire, vol. J. p. 585; among 
other passages is the following : 


‘* Forth of this secret and most cun- 
ning conveyance. (a passage leading froni 
a chimney to a chamber) came Henry 
Garnett the Jesuit, sought for, and ano- 
ther with him named Hall (the name as- 
sumed by Oldcorn). Marmalade and 
other sweetmeats were found there lying 
by them, but their better maintenance 
had been by a quill or reed through a 
little hole in the chimney that backed 
another chimney into the GENTLEWO- 
MAN’S chamber, and by that passage, 
caudles, broths, and warm drinks had 
been conveyed in unto them.”’ 

The account then goes on to state 
that ‘‘ the whole service (of Sir Henry 
Bromley’s search) endured the space 
of eleven nights and twelve days ;’’ which 
would nearly answer to the period of 
“‘ about a fortnight,”’ admitted by Ann 
Vaux, in her first examination, to have 
elapsed between her arrival at Hinlip 
and her departure from it when Sir 
H. Bromley had perfected his duty. 
Laying the above circumstances toge- 
ther, I cannot avoid connecting the 
supply of the unhappy men in their 
lurking place from ‘‘the gentlewoman’s 
chamber,”’* as a provision made for 
them by Ann Vaux (then proved to 
be in the house) or by Mrs. Habing- 
ton, or both ; and while a further exa- 
mination of the papers has thus led to 
the correction of the earlier period at 





* It is certain that Garnett twice uses 
the word ‘ gentlewoman’ of Ann Vaux in 
his dying moments. 
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which I had first imagined the jour- 
ney to London of those females to 
have taken place, it has only tended 
to corroborate more fully than ever, in 
my own mind, the intimate connection 
of Ann Vaux with the chief conspira- 
tor, and indeed, however nearly or 
remotely, with all the rest.—In an 
examination of James Johnson, Mrs. 
Vaux’s servant (dated 25th Feb. 1605), 
he states that he was recommended to 
Mrs. Vaux six years before that time 
as a Mrs. Perkins, and that he did not 
know she had any other name till 
three years since. That he came to 
White-Webbs about three months be- 
fore his mistress came there, and he 
mentions Catesby as known to him 
to have resorted there for no less than 
three years before, all which proves a 
concealment of her name, evidently for 
no good purpose,—also her long con- 
nection with a house which was the 
resort of most, if not all, of the trai- 
tors, and especially her long acquaint- 
ance with the chief agent Catesby, who 
is declared in Winter’s confession to 
have first propounded the scheme to 
him, and to have been the most active 
of its members. In the examination 
of Michael Rapier, a servant of Sir 
Everard Digby (a principal conspira- 
tor), dated 22d November, 1605, he 
states that about three weeks before 
that time he was at mass at the house 
of Sir Everard Digby, when Darcy 
(one of the names by which Garnett 
went) officiated in presence of his 
master and mistress, “‘and all the 
Catholics of the house, together with 
Mrs. Ann Vaux,’’ which again fixes 
that female with Garnett. 

In the examination of William 
Handy, another servant of Sir Eve- 
rard Digby, dated the 27th November, 
1605, the witness states, that ‘‘ about 
five weeks before that time he was at 
mass at Mr. Thomas Throckmorton’s 
house in Warwickshire (Coughton), 
at which was present the Lady Digby, 
one Mrs. Vaux, and others, at which 
time there were two masses said; the 
one by an old priest called Darcy, and 
sometimes Walley ; the other by Fisher; 
which testimony serves to confirm the 
connection of Ann Vaux with Gar- 
nett. 

It is from an examination of Fran- 
cis Tresham, dated 29th November, 
1605, that Garnett is proved to have 
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assumed the name of Walley, while 
repeated instances occur of his hav- 
ing taken that of Darcy; but more 
especially does this last alias appear 
from the before-mentioned examina- 
tion of William Handy, dated 27 No- 
vember, 1605, where Garnett is twice 
noticed as bearing that name, and in 
the last instance, in the following re- 
markable terms: ‘‘ He saith that the 
said Darcy (otherwise Walley) doth 
commonly remain about London, and 
that Mrs. Ann Vaux doth usually go 
with him whithersoever he goeth ;’’ than 
which it hardly seems that there can 
be more conclusive evidence of their 
intimacy. 

If, however, any doubt should re- 
main either of the connection subsist- 
ing between Garnett and Ann Vaux, 
or the identity of her handwriting 
with that of the anonymous letter,— 
the following evidence, which is drawn 
from the correspondence that was in- 
tercepted between them by Sir Wil- 
liam Wade after Garnett’s imprison- 
ment in the Tower, will perhaps re- 
move it. 

There remains in the State Paper 
Office a communication written on a 


long slip of paper, on the outside of 
which appears only the following note 
written in common ink : 


‘«T pray you let these spectacles be set 
in leather, and with a leather case, or let 
the fold be fitter for the nose. 

(Signed) Yours for ever, 
Henry GARNETT.”’ 


While on the other side of the pa- 
per appears, written by Garnett him- 
self in orange juice (afterwards ren- 
dered apparent by some chemical pro- 
cess), a series of instructions from 
Garnett addressed to some friend, the 
last words of which are, ‘‘ Where is 
Mrs. Anne?” 

In another slip of paper, written 
wholly by Garnett in concealed ink 
(afterwards made apparent), he relates 
a dream which Hall, his fellow pri- 
soner, had had in the Tower; and 
this communication also contains di- 
rections evidently in answer to some 
inquiries of conscience of Ann Vaux 
as his disciple; for, in a third slip of 
paper which is all in her writing, and 
manifestly in the same characters as 
those of the anonymous letter, she ad- 
dresses Garnett as ‘ good father,’ and 
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adverts among other things to the 
dream of Hall, of which she says that 
“it had been a great comfort to her, 
if at the foot of the throne there had 
been a place for her.”’ 

It is worthy of remark that the sig- 
nature of this letter is A. G. (not V.) 
in like manner as it appears in a for- 
mer instance, where she signs ‘ Anne 
Gaux,’ as if she had chosen in general 
to take the initials of A. G., and when 
she wrote her own surname at length, 
to prefix the letter G instead of V. 

A further communication, partly in 
common and partly in secret ink, is 
from Garnett, which is without doubt 
intended for Ann Vaux, as he acknow- 
ledges the receipt of linen, and ap- 
plies to borrow money for payment of 
his own and Hall’s prison fees, add- 
ing many private directions, which 
could only be given to the most confi- 
dential friend, and in this paper he 
more especially observes, ‘‘ Your last 
letter I could not read, your pen did 
not cast ink ;”” and this letter is fol- 
lowed by another communication, evi- 
dently in the same characters as those 
of Ann Vaux, and of the anonymous 
letter, but being on coarse paper, little 
more of it can be deciphered, than 
that it begins by addressing Garnett 
as ‘ Dear Father,’ and regrets that he 
should have “ received a letter which 
he could not read;”’ thus plainly prov- 
ing that this last is an answer from 
Ann Vaux to the preceding one from 
himself, which had complained of that 
inconvenience. 

The last document of the series is 
one (originally written in secret ink), 
and above all the rest displaying the 
same character of writing as the ano- 
nymous letter. It is evidently from 
Ann Vaux to Garnett, desiring his in- 
structions and advice, and informing 
him of many particulars for his go- 
vernment while he should continue 
under examination; it concludes, ‘“‘O 
that I might see you!—Yours ever.” 
But without a signature. 

There is also extant at the State 
Paper Office, an account wholly in 
the hand-writing of Garnett (and 
marked by Coke for use on the trials), 
giving a full account of his confine- 
ment and discovery at Hinlip-house, 
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and also of his journey to town, and 
his examination before the Privy 
Council, and treatment in the Tower; 
which document is addressed ‘‘ to Mrs. 
Ann.” 

Now, laying this evidence together, 
enough appears, from the most incon- 
testable documents of the period, to 
show that Ann Vaux, who was the 
bosom friend of Garnett (the main 
spring of the whole conspiracy), after 
having been long domiciled with the 
traitors at White-Webbs, which was 
kept at their joint expense, was the 
companion of Mr. and Mrs. Habing- 
ton at Hinlip, the country seat of the 
conspiracy, before the Sheriffs’ search, 
from whence she admits that she pro- 
ceeded with her friend Mrs. Habing- 
ton to the lodgings of the latter in 
London, immediately after the invest- 
ment of the house by the Sheriff. 
From her peculiar intimacy with 
Catesby, and her admitted intimacy 
with Garnett and the others, so abun- 
dantly testified in the State Papers, 
together with her close connection 
with Mrs. Habington, it can hardly 
be doubted that she possessed sufti- 
cient knowledge of the intended plot 
and its details, to render her a very 
likely instrument of attempting to 
preserve the life of the brother of her 
friend; and on whose fidelity could 
any one, desirous of admonishing him 
of his peril, be more likely to rely 
than would Mrs. Habington on her 
intimate associate at bed and board, 
Mrs. Ann Vaux ?—and whose hand, if 
it were (as it must have been) an ob- 
ject to conceal her own, would she 
have been more likely to employ, than 
that of the same individual? “When 
we then come to find the characters 
of a whole letter, and of three signa- 
tures written by that female, precisely 
identical with those of the anonymous 
letter itself, we seem to come as near 
as historical and documentary evi- 
dence will carry us, to the conclu- 
sion which I have ventured to adopt 
viz. that if Mrs. Habington dictated 
the letter in question, her friend and 
associate Mrs. Vaux supplied her with 
the means of executing her purpose. 

Yours, &c, 
CurIsTIANus Prorestans. 
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MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


With Engravings. 


A Glimpse at the Monumental Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture of Great Bri- 
tain, from the eurliest Period to the 
Eighteenth Century. By Matthew 
Holbeche Bloxam. 12mo, pp. 308. 


THE branch of antiquarian re- 
search, which forms the subject of 
the judicious and tasteful manual be- 
fore us, is one which is full of engag- 
ing curiosity, and replete with in- 
struction respecting the habits and 
manners of our ancestors. The zest 
with which the geologist explores the 
rock and the quarry, or the florist the 
green-house and parterre, or the bo- 
tanist the heath and the forest, does 
not surpass that of the antiquary and 
lover of ancient art, when he enters a 
venerable church, and scrutinizes the 
beauties of its architecture, descries 
the peculiarities of its parts and its 
ornaments, and contemplates the ela- 
borate sculpture, and the minutely 
executed effigies, of its sepulchral 
monuments. 

In the small volume before us, Mr. 
Bloxam has furnished an excellent syn- 
opsis, not only of our monumental 
but also of our funereal antiquities,—a 
work which, among several volumes 
of much magnificence and great pic- 
torial beauty, was still a desideratum 
to the antiquarian student. The col- 
lections made by Mr. Gough, .in the 
Introduction to his Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, are indeed truly copious; but 
they possess neither the advantage of 
a lucid arrangement, nor that of an 
adequate index. 

With respect to Sepulchral Anti- 
quities of a date anterior to the mo- 
numents now remaining in our 
churches, we can do little more, on 
the present occasion, than state the 
heads of Mr. Bloxam’s first six chap- 
ters. Inthe first, are discussed the 
Sepulchral remains of the Celtic and 
Belgic Britons; in the second, those 


of the Romans in Britain ; in the third, - 


those of the Romanized Britons and 

early Saxons ; in the fourth, the dif- 

ferent modes of preparing the dead for 

interment, from the seventh to the 

seventeenth century ; in the fifth, the 
4 


funeral solemnities of the Middle Ages; 
in the sixth, the Sepulchral Monu- 
ments in Britain from the earliest pe- 
riod to the Norman Invasion. 

As we cannot follow our author in 
his range through this wide field of 
inquiry, we must confine ourselves to 
afew points that admit of some de- 
sultory remarks, which will be gene- 
rally additional to his own. With 
this view we quote the following pas- 
sage, from the first chapter, which 
treats of the earliest British period : 


‘*Interments by cremation were some- 
times, though rarely, deposited in wooden 
cases; and skeletons have been found 
inclosed in rude wooden chests, and with- 
in the hollowed trunks of trees.’’ 


Of the latter Mr. Bloxam does not 
mention any instances. In the me- 
moir on the British tumulus at Gris- 
thorpe near Scarborough, the sub- 
stance of which was given in our Ma- 
gazine for December last, the writer 
states that only one similar example 
of that mode of burial, in a hollowed 
trunk of a tree, had been recorded ; 
which was in a tumulus opened by 
Sir R. C. Hoare near Stonehenge, 
where the body was deposited in the 
trunk of an elm. We perceive, how- 
ever, that Mr. Gough (vol. I. p. xlv-) 
has enumerated three instances, more 
directly assimilating with that at 
Gristhorpe: 1. The celebrated sarco- 
phagus of King Arthur at Glaston- 
bury was au intire trunk hollowed, 
quercus cavata ; 2. one was found he- 
tween Wormleighton and Stanton in 
Warwickshire, briefly mentioned by 
Stukeley in his Itinerary ; 3. a third 
in 1767, under Kingbarrow near Ware- 
ham in Dorset, the body in which was 
sewed up in skins, and the other ac- 
companiments are described by Mr. 
Gough. The use of hides in inter- 
ments continued to prevail, for per- 
sons of the greatest consequence, in 
the 1]th and 12th centuries, as shown 
by Mr. Bloxam, pp. 54, 55. 

Of the obeliscal pillars or crosses, 
covered with fret and lozenge work, 
which exist in many parts of the king- 
dom, Mr. Bloxam mentions two that 
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have Runic inscriptions, that at Bew- 
castle, engraved in Palgrave’s History 
of England, (and in the Archeologia, 
Vol. XIV.) and another near Rayne, 
twenty miles from Aberdeen; but we 
do not find that he has mentioned the 
very curious Runic tablets, evidently 
sepulchral, which have been recently 
found at Hartlepool, and which are en- 
graved in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for Sept. 1833. We expect they will 
shortly receive additional illustration 
at the hands of the Society of :An- 
tiquaries. 

We proceed to the era when inter- 
ments were permitted within churches, 
to which the great majority of exist- 
ing memorials necessarily belongs. It 
was not until the eighth century that 
cemeteries were allowed to be adjacent 
to churches ; and it was only by gra- 
dual steps that interments encroached 
within the sacred walls themselves. 
It is a practice which in all ages ‘of 
which the antiquary has to treat, was 
confined to persons of rank and emi- 
nence, and which, in its unrestrained 
excess, has prevailed only in compa- 
ratively recent times:—a_ practice 
which, as at once unbecoming to the 
sacred edifice, occasionally injurious 
to the structure, and deleterious to the 
congregation, we trust will for the fu- 
ture be in a great measure prohibited 
or restrained. We have occasionally 
seen a capacious church in a country 
town made one general cemetery for 
the dead of nearly all classes; in such 
places a new burial-ground, on a pleas- 
ing and suitable site, on the outskirts 
of the town, should be at once pro- 
vided. 

But we are wandering from the re- 
gions of antiquity. To the same prac- 
tice limited, as we said, to persons of 
rank, we owe the beautiful works of 
ancient art now under consideration. 
It was on a regard for the dead, or 
rather men’s anxiety for their own 
future state after death, that the 
Church of Rome founded much of its 
power, and monachism reared her 
head in such proud and sumptuous 
array throughout the country. For 
a considerable period, scarcely any 
person of property quitted this mortal 
state, without having promoted the 
formation of a religious society, whose 
prayers might be devoted to his soul’s 
repose. Nor was it sufficient that his 
ancestors, or even his immediate pa- 
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rents, had already erected monastic 
houses; in the 1)th and 12th centuries, 
we find successive generations each 
leaving their own monastery, which 
might be peculiarly dedicated to prayers 
for the salvation of the founder and 
his immediate relations. The custody 
of the dead man’s bones, around 
which these prayers were offered, be- 
came an object of great competition 
among the rival religious brethren. 
There is a curious document illustrat- 
ing this circumstance among the char- 
ters of Bridlington priory. Gilbert, 
Earl of Lincoln, founded an abbey at 
Rufford, in Nottinghamshire ; and the 
jealousy of the monks of Bridlington, 
his hereditary house (founded by his 
grandfather, Walter) seems to have 
been so far aroused, that they obtained 
from him a charter wherein he bound 
himself to their church, in a promise 
that, wherever he died, he should be 
buried there. They had certainly a 
reasonable claim to this favour; for 
he had been born and educated in their 
priory. 

Sometimes the expedient of dividing 
the mortal remains was resorted to, 
and the heart was committed to the 
custody of one fraternity, and the body 
to another. Mr. Gough, Introduction, 
pp. lxxii.—lxxiv. has given a long ca- 
talogue of such distributions. The 
monuments which denote these depo- 
sits are sometimes miniature effigies, 
and sometimes a pair of hands holding 
a heart. King Edward the First, who 
erected a cross wherever the corpse of 
his Queen rested on the road, placed 
an effigy in Lincoln cathedral, over the 
spot where her bowels were interred. 
The following instances show the or- 
der and some of the motives observed 
in these arrangements. The bowels 
of King Richard the First were interred 
at Chaluz, where he died, his heart 
at Rouen, and his body at Fontevraud ; 
in 1232, the bowels of Ranulph Earl 
of Chester at Wallingford, where he 
died, his heart at Dieulacres Abbey, 
which he founded, and his body with 
his ancestors at Chester; in 1239, the 
bowels of Isabel Countess of Glouces- 
ter at Missenden, her heart at Tewkes- 
bury Abbey, where her brother was 
Abbat, and her body at Beaulieu; in 
1297, the bowels of Nicholas Bishop 
of Salisbury, at Ramsbury, where he 
died, his heart in his mother’s abbey 
of Lacock, his — in his own cathe. 
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dral. In the same century, Amicia 
Countess of Devonshire gave her 
heart to Lacock Abbey, because her 
daughter was a nun there. One of 
the latest instances of this separate in- 
terment is that of the loyalist, Sir Ni- 
cholas Crispe, whose body was interred 
at St. Mildred, Bread-street; but his 
heart is placed in an urn in Hammer- 
smith church, under a bust of Charles 
the First.* 

After the practice of devoting large 
estates to the erection of monasteries 
had been materially checked, and the 
sacrifice of broad lands, ad manus mor- 
tuas, was no longer permitted to any 
great extent, the religious rite of pray- 
ers for the dead still continued to oc- 
casion a profuse devotion of their 
rents, during many years, to the erec- 
tion of chantry chapels, and splendid 
monuments. 

So large a proportion of the mem- 
bers of great families were interred in 
conventual churches, now reduced to 
ruin, that the ancient monuments at 
present preserved can be regarded only 
as the relics and examples of what 
formerly existed. The wholesale de- 
struction which was made at the spo- 
liation of monasteries, (particularly in 
the principal conventual churches of 
the metropolis, and some other cities) 
is indeed astonishing to contemplate ; 
and the apathy with which it was 
witnessed by the descendants and re- 
presentatives of the defunct, is a strik- 
ing proof how the pride of family, 
and the kindlier feeling of reverence 
for the ashes of their forefathers, was 
then merged in religious enthusiasm, 
in terror, or in avarice. The antiquary 
can never peruse the records of these 
devastations without a sigh. 

Sepulchral monuments present two 
collateral series of objects, that of 
their architectural designs, and that 
of the effigies and engravings on brass. 
The latter embraces the history of 
armour and costume, to which Mr. 
Bloxam has paid much attention. 
He has embellished his volume by 
numerous cuts, which form a very 
pleasing illustration to his instructive 
descriptions. The excellence of their 
execution will be seen by the speci- 





* Abroad, it is still prevalent. During 
the past year the heart of Boieldieu, the 
composer, has been presented by his widow 
to the city of Rouen ; and Dom Pedro, of 
Portugal, has bequeathed his heart to the 
city of Oporto. 
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mens which we are enabled to lay 
before our readers. As series of effi- 
gies have been previously given at one 
view,t we have selected the cuts with 
a view to the form and fashion of the 
monuments in their general and en- 
tire appearance. 

The following may be regarded as 
a catalogue of the genera of sepulchral 
monuments, and of the most usual 
species. 

I. The coffin-lid, which was either 
1, coped or ridged; 2, carved into 
devices, of which crosses in endless 
variety are the most frequent; or 3, 
carved with an effigy in low relief, or 
with the head and arms only. In. 
scriptions at this early period are rare ; 
but when they occur, they run round 
the verge, and down the centre of the 
stone, and many Latin hexameters are 
crowded into a surprisingly small com- 
pass by abbreviations, and the inser- 
tion of one letter within another. 

II. The coffin-lid carved into an 
effigy in high relief, and which soon 
became a distinct portion, and was 
continued with the four following 
forms of monuments. Its position 
was now frequently within a low arch 
in the wall, the circumference of which 
became enriched with architectural or- 
naments, increasing in elegance with 
the advance of Pointed architecture. 

III. A raised table or altar tomb, 
sustaining the effigies, or a slab inlaid 
with figures engraved on brass; the 
sides (commencing in the reign of Ed- 
ward 1.) surrounded with architectural 
paneling, with armorial shields, or, 
lastly, with niches containing small 
statues of angels bearing shields, of 
saints, or of relations of the deceased. 
The last have received the name of 
weepers, and are beautiful examples of 
civil costume, whilst the larger effigies 
are generally attired in armour. 

IV. Canopied monuments, gradu- 
ally increasing in magnificence, until 
they became small apartments erected 
between the piers of large churches; 
and then the chapels, which were 
really additions to the edifice, and 
within which the monument properly 
so called was erected, in the most 
magnificent style of the preceding 
form. 


+ See particularly a well-selected plate 
of figures in armour, in Fosbroke’s En- 
cyclopedia of Antiquities, and others in 
the plate of costume. 
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V. Altar tombs, with canopied re- 
cesses, erected against a wall; some 
having at one side a space left for the 
desk of the chantry priest. These 
begin in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, and are the last that 

ke of Pointed architecture, many 
of them being mixed with the forms 
and ornaments of the Italian style. 

VI. Colossal architectural erections, 
also placed against the wall, with 
many columns and obelisks, and every 
other form into which stone can be 
shaped and piled up. The effigies 
are sometimes recumbent, sometimes 
kneeling, and in the latter portion of 
the class, in the seventeenth century, 
recline on one arm. For a full cen- 
tury after the Reformation, the hands 
continued to be represented joined in 
prayer. Small allegorical figures of 
virtues, &c. were frequently the sculp- 
tor’s substitutes for the saints of Rome. 

VII. Mural monuments, partaking 
of the same characteristics ; and con- 
taining either small kneeling figures, 
or half-length figures ; or busts. 

Such is a general classification of 
our old sepulchral monuments ; stop- 
ping short of the last century, during 
which a greater variety of design (in 
those, at least, of a superior descrip- 
tion) would be found. Each of the 
several classes are represented in the 
cuts with which we have been favour- 
ed, except that we have numbered the 
fifth: which, being contemporaneous 
with the fourth, differs chiefly in the 
architectural additions of canopies and 
screenwork, and a consequent greater 
outlay of expense. Of course, many 
other varieties might be pointed out ; 
but they are rather anomalies, and 
curious from their singularity; such 
as a mural monument (1376) of the 
Foljambes at Chesterfield, where the 
knight and lady are represented in 
half-length, upright. Instances in 
which part of the effigy is left un- 
carved, as if concealed in the tomb, 
are sometimes found,—an idea evi- 
dently suggested by motives of eco- 
nomy. 

The brass plates inserted into grave- 
stones, were also used in the place of 
any other monument, from the latter 
part of the thirteenth to the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Many of 
them are rich works of art; and they 
attained the summit of beauty and mag- 
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nificence at the best period of Pointed 
architecture. 

With regard to cross-legged effigies, 
Mr. Bloxam makes the following re- 
marks : 


‘*The most common supposition is, 
that such attitude was intended to distin- 
guish those nobles, barons, and knights, 
who were either actual crusaders, or who, 
having vowed to engage as such, died 
before their vow could be performed. 
That notion is, however, but conjectural, 
and can be traced to no sufficient autho- 
rity; and, besides this, the cross-legged 
attitude was retained for more than half 
a century after the cessation of the last 
crusade, though it may be remarked that 
subsequent to the thirteenth century the 
instances of such attitude are not very 
numerous.’’ 


Mr. Bloxam’s succeeding remarks 
seem to denote that he is inclined to 
attribute the attitude to the sculptor’s 
aim at a more graceful display of dra- 
pery. The vulgar error is, or was, 
that all cross-legged effigies represent- 
ed Knights Templar; this was cor- 
rected by Mr. Gough and the more 
judicious antiquaries of the last cen- 
tury: but that they are all Crusaders 
we fully believe. From the deficiency 
of historical proofs, it would, indeed, 
be difficult to substantiate this; in 
fact, scarcely any of them are appro- 
priated except by circumstantial evi- 
dence, for they have no incriptions ; 
but our opinion is in some measure 
influenced by the circumstance of hav- 
ing ascertained the cross- legged effigies 
of three of the most distinguished 
combatants at the assault of Mansoura 
in 1250, the subject of a curious poem 
printed in the Excerpta Historica; 
namely, that of Earl William Longespé 
in Salisbury Cathedral; that of Sir 
Alexander Giffard in Boyton church, 
Wiltshire ; and that of Sir Robert de 
Vere, the same which Mr. Bloxam 
has engraved, and which is now placed 
before our readers. 

Whether the minuter peculiarities 
of these effigies had also a symbolical 
meaning—whether the right leg cross- 
ing the left had a different significa- 
tion from the left crossing the right ; 
and the hands raised in prayer from 
the hand grasping the sword-hilt ; 
whether by these or other masonic 
tokens, was denoted the stage of the 
Crusader’s progress, such as his mere 
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assumption of the cross, his death in 
the holy voyage, or the completion of 
his vow, it would be interesting to 
know, could it be decided on any 
sounder foundation than mere conjec- 
ture. 

* We have not space to review the 
subject of effigies in general; but we 
may remark that the admired figures 
of Alderman Blackleach, and his lady 
in Gloucester cathedral, which are en- 
graved in Mr. Bloxam’s book, are 
equalled by two of the same period 
(Charles I.), hitherto little noticed, at 
Bishop’s Cleeve, in the same county. 
The same chisel was probably em- 
ployed in both cases; the figures at 
Gloucester have been attributed to 
Fanelli. 

One of the latest recumbent figures 
we ever saw, as well as one of the 
most grotesque, is at Camerton, in So- 
mersetshire, representing John Carew, 
Esq., who died in 1683. Instead of 
the full-bottomed peruke of his time, 
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he wears his own hair, and a very 
full beard; a long cravat; a brown 
coat with innumerable buttons, 
breeches very full ahout the knees, 
shoes, and spurs. This very sin- 
gular old-fashioned gentleman is ex- 
actly five feet high; his wife, who 
lies by his side, is an inch or two 
taller. He was probably an eccentric 
character; but whose “ frailties,’ as 
his “‘ merits,”’ are now alike forgotten. 
We believe the late Alderman Fletcher, 
the antiquarian virtuoso of Oxford, 
left directions for a recumbent effigy, 
in the old style, to be placed upon his 
tomb. 

We must now close our notice of 
this interesting volume, in which we 
have only to censure the erroneous 
spelling of authors’ names: this fault 
occurs with those of Douglas, Lysons, 
Nichols, Nicolas, Nicolson, and with 
some of them several times. In p. 
31, for Reston, read Keston. 

J.G.N. 





FAMILY OF SIR 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 10. 

EVERY one who is acquainted with 
the various materials for history, or 
for the memoirs of persons who are 
distinguished in its pages, must be 
aware that both historians and bio- 
graphers have often neglected some of 
the most obvious sources of informa- 
tion. 

The truth of this remark is shown 
in the instance of Sir Ralph Sadler, 
whose State Papers were edited by Sir 
Walter Scott, accompanied by a me- 
moir from his pen. It is there stated 
that, ‘‘ probably before Sadler attract- 
ed the King’s notice, he became the 
husband of the widow of one Ralph 
Barrow, who does not seem to have 
been a person of high rank, although 
no good grounds have been discovered 
for the scandal with which Sanders 
and other Catholic writers have stig- 
matized this union. That she was a 
woman of credit and character, must 
be admitted, since Lord Cromwell, to 
whom she was related, not only coun- 
tenanced the marriage, but was god- 
father to two of their children, the 
first of whom died in infancy.’”’ Other 
authorities correctly assert that Lady 
Sadler’s maiden name was Ellen Mit- 
chell, and that she was the widow of 


RALPH SADLER. 


Matthew Barre. Sanders’ remarks, 
to which Scott alluded, are to the 
following effect : 


‘¢ There was a mechanic named Ma- 
thew Barr, whose wife, by whom he had 
children, at one time washed the linen of 
the family of Cromwell, wherein dwelt 
Ralph Sadler, a man of some note, and 
now a member of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Council. This Matthew went abroad, I 
know not from what cause, unless as some 
thought he suspected the chastity of his 
wife, and therefore he went away that he 
might not be compelled to witness that 
which he could neither endure nor pre- 
vent. When he had been gone some 
years, his wife, either hearing or pretend- 
ing that he was dead, married Sir Ralph 
Sadler. Matthew at length returned, and 
when he found that his wife had married 
another, he re-claimed her. Sadler on 
the other hand, who had children by her, 
would not give her up. The matter was 
therefore referred to the highest tribunal, 
i. e. to the parliaments (comitia) of the 
realm, as well under King Henry as 
under King Edward. It was there de- 
creed that this woman, who was first 
married to Matthew and then to Sadler, 
and had had children by both, was, from 
thenceforth, to be deemed not the wife of 
Matthew the first husband, but of Sadler, 
he being the more powerful and rich ; and 
therefore against the truth of the Gospel, 
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the wife of the first husband, still alive, 
was adjudged to the second husband.* ”” 


Nothing more has hitherto been 
known of Lady Sadler, or of the facts 
connected with her marriage with Sir 
Ralph Sadler; but an Act which 
passed in the 37th Hen. VIII. 1545-6, 
for the legitimation of his children, 
and which eseaped the notice of his 
biographer, proves that the statement 
of Sanders was well founded. The 
Act itself is also deserving of attention 
upon other grounds, which will be 
pointed out. ; 

It appears that Lady Sadler’s maiden 
name was Ellen Mitchell, and she 
seems to have been born of low pa- 
rentage, and was married about the 
year 1526, at Dunmow in Essex, to one 
Matthew Barre, a native of Sevenoaks 
in Kent, bywhom she had two daugh- 
ters. Shortly after the birth of these 
children, Barre deserted his wife and fa- 
mily, and after wandering about the 
country for some time, went to Ire- 
land, leaving herin extreme distress, ex- 
posed to all the temptation which is so 
quaintly described in the Act; and 
excepting upon one occasion, which 
was within three months after he 
quitted her, she never heard from him. 
After remaining twelvemonths at Dun- 
mow, “‘ very honestly and virtuously 
in labouring for her living, for the 
avoidance of sin,’’ and having made 
every possible inquiry about her hus- 
band, one of her friends told her that 
he was dead, and advised her to be- 
come a nun. To this suggestion she 
consented, and being sent to the nun- 
nery of Clerkenwell, became the ser- 
vant of the prioress ; but on expressing 
a wish to take the veil, the prioress 
refused, for certain anti-Malthusian 
reasons which are stated in theAct,tad- 
vising her not to forsake the world, as 
she might be again honestly married, 
and wished to recommend her toasitua- 
tion in London. Ellen, however, de- 
termined to pursue the inquiry as to 
whether her husband was living or dead; 
and having induced such of her friends 
as frequented “‘ notable fairs,”’ to assist 
her in that object, she proceeded to Se- 
venoaks, her husband’s native town, 


* Sanderus de Scism. Angl. ed. 1628, 
p- 194. 

+ The Nunneries were careful not to 
admit any but who were “free of all 
worldly bonds,’’ among which are enume- 
rated ‘‘ wedlock, contract ;’’ this was pro- 
bably the Prioress’s real reason. Edit. 
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where she continued with her brothers- 
in-law Richard and Peter Barre, for a 
year, and then returned to the nunnery 
at Clerkenwell, soon after which a man 
belonging to the city of Salisbury posi- 
tively assured her that her husband 
was dead. By the recommendation of 
the prioress she then entered the ser- 
vice of Mrs. Prior, mother-in-law to 
Lord Cromwell, afterwards Earl of 
Essex, where she met Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler, who was then in the service of 
that nobleman, which circumstance 
explains the erroneous idea that she 
was related to Lord Cromwell, as well 
as Sanders’ statement that at one time 
she washed the linen of Cromwell’s 
family. It may here be observed that 
little is known of Lord Cromwell’s 
pedigree, and that Dugdale doubts the 
statement of some genealogists that he 
married a daughter of “‘ one Williams 
a Welchman.”’ If Mrs. Prior did not 
marry a second husband, the statement 
that she was Cromwell’s mother-in- 
law makes it probable that his wife’s 
name was Prior. 

After ‘‘a long suite,” and a full 
explanation of her situation, Sadler 
married Ellen Barre; and as the Act 


states that this happened eleven years 
and more before it passed, and four 
years after Matthew Barre deserted 
her, Sadler’s marriage may be assign- 


ed to about the year 1534. During 
those eleven years she conducted her- 
self with the greatest propriety, and 
became the mother of nine children, 
of whom seven were living in 1546. 
The Bill proceeds to state that, not- 
withstanding MatthewBarre had know- 
ledge of the marriage within two years 
after it took place, and had since been 
frequently in London, where he might 
have caused his existence to be known 
to Sadler and his wife, he had never, 
as he himself confessed, made it 
known until within the four years 
then last past, when he had mention- 
ed it to John Michell, of London, 
since dead, and afterwards to one 
Griffith, the King’s servant, who was 
then living at the sign of the Bell and 
Saracen’s head in Fenchurch-street ; 
and a third time within the last twelve- 
month, whereupon he was apprehend- 
ed, and was then in custody in the 
house of the Lord Chancellor, for the 
purpose of an inquiry into all the facts 
of the case; that, as there could be no 
doubt that the said Matthew and 
Ellen were married, the marriage be- 
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tween her and Sir Ralph Sadler was 
by the Ecclesiastical Laws illegal, and 
by the Common Law his children were 
illegitimate ; but, as the second mar- 
riage arose from the misconduct of her 
first, and indeed only lawful husband, 
Barre, and as her marriage with Sad- 
ler was made bona fide with a “ pure 
conscience,”’ under the impression that 
Barre was dead, Sir Ralph Sadler 
prayed that it might be enacted that 
all his children by her should be re- 
puted and adjudged lawful and legiti- 
mate, and be inheritable to him as if 
they had been begotten and born in 
“‘ lawful and perfect, and indissolvable 
matrimony.” 

The Act then confirms the grants 
made to Sadler and Ellen his wife, 
and to their heirs and assigns, of the 
inheritance of the estates of the late 
dissolved College of Westbury upon 
Trim, in the county of Gloucester, and 
provides that if any separation or di- 
vorce was prosecuted between Ellen 
and her husband Matthew Barre, that 
she should, during Barre’s life, be 
considered a woman sole, as if she had 
never been married to him; that by 
the name of “Ellen Mitchell” she 
might during the life-time of Barre, 
take any grant of lands, &c. inde- 
pendently of him, and by that name 
to sue and be sued as a woman sole. 

Viewed as a legal proceeding the 
whole affair is anomalous, and, it is 
believed, had no other precedent in 
England than the well-known case of 
the children of John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster. Though born in adul- 
tery as well by the Common as the Ec- 
clesiastical law, the children are legiti- 
mized, whilst the marriage of their 
parents is admitted to have been void 
ab initio. In contemplation of the 
usual process for a divorce in the Ec- 
clesiastical Court, the Act declares 
that if such process be completed, 
she shall be considered a single wo- 
man, thus giving her power to marry 
Sir Ralph Sadler; but no other pro- 
ceedings on the subject have been 
discovered. It is to be presumed 
that they were afterwards legally mar- 
ried, but no children appear to have 
been born subsequently to the year 
when the Bill passed. Thomas Sadler, 
their eldest surviving, but second son, 
was the child for whom Sir Ralph 
Sadler, in the interesting letter printed 
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by Sir Walter Scott, solicited Thomas 
(afterwards Lord) Cromwell, whilst a 
Commoner and Secretary of State, to 
stand sponsor, and to allow him to 
bear his name. His birth must have 
occurred about the year 1535, and cer- 
tainly before July 1536, when Crom- 
well was created a Peer. 

This statute corroborates the opinion 
which I have elsewhere expressed, as 
to the great utility of printing all the 
early private Acts of Parliament, on 
account of the valuable illustrations 
which they afford to history, biography, 
and genealogy, the light which they 
occasionally throw upon manners and 
customs, and the evidence which they 
contain of the descent of property. 

I take leave, whilst alluding to Sir 
Ralph Sadler, to make an inquiry con- 
nected with one branch his de- 
scendants. 

It is said in a note to the Appendix 
tothe Sadler State Papers, that General 
Thomas Sadler or his father Blount 
Sadler* (for the omission of the re- 
ference in the text makes it uncertain 
which is meant), left a son Thomas, 
who was living at Barbadoes in 1692; 
that he married the widow of Colonel 
Salter, and had issue two daughters ; 
viz. Ann, who was two years old in 
1692; and Elizabeth, who was born 
in that year, after which date no- 
thing is known of that branch. Can 
any of your correspondents inform me 
whether Grace Sadler, who was born 
in 1693 or 1694, who is said to have 
come from the West Indies, who was 
first married to Sheldrake, and 
secondly in November 1726 to George 
Davison, esq. Alderman of Rochester, 
and who died in February 1756, et. 
62,¢ was, as is highly probable, a 
daughter of the said Thomas Sadler of 
Barbadoes ? 

Yours, &c. N. H.N. 

‘* An Act for the Legitimation of the 
Children of Sir Ralph Sadler, Knight, 
passed in anno 37 Hen. VIII. No. 28. 
[Transcript in Harl. MS. 7089, f. 453.] 

Hen. Rex. 
‘‘ Most humbly sheweth unto your 





* Vol. II. p. 614. Blount Sadler was 
the sixth son of Richard Sadler of Lon- 
don, one of the grandsons of Sir Ralph 
Sadler. 


t+ Vide Monumental Inscription in Ro- 
chester Cathedral. 
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Royall Majt** most gratious Soveraigne 
Lord, your humble and obedient subject 
and faithfull servant and conseillour Ralfe 
Sadlyer, Knight, that where one Mathew 
Barre, sometime of Dunmow in the 
countie of Essex, borne atte Sevenocke 
in Kent, seventeen yeares past and more, 
atte Dunmow aforesaid 

‘¢ The same Mathew two yeares after or 
thereabouts having two women-children 
begotten and borne of the body of the 
same Elene, and in the same tyme not 
applying himselfe to his labour and 
handycraft, for the maintenance of his 
owne wife and children’s sustenance, 
but liveing rioutously and consumeing 
his time unthriftily atte unlawfull games 
(shee haveing diverse tymes reverently 
declared unto the same Mathew her 
husband the punishment and plague 
of God that hung over such as would 
not applye theymselves to labour in 
their vocation, and exhorting him to 
lyve as become an honest poore man) 
did without her consent and knowledge 
suddanely departe from her, and, albeit 
becometh no christen man to give his 
christian brother or sister occasion to fall 
into the wrath and displeasure of Al- 
mighty God, much lesse the husband his 
wyfe or the wyfe her husband (whom God 
by his holy ordinance and godly institu- 
tion of two fleshes hath made one, either 
to other to be a comfort and aid, to pro- 
create children to God’s glory and the 
increase of the Common Wealth, and to 
avoid fornication), Yett the same Ma- 
thew, not haveing in memory or att the 
least not regarding this holy Sacrament, 
his duty to God, nor the faith and pro- 
mise that he had made to his wyfe, but 
ledd with the spiritt of the devill, did not 
only departe, but being departed from 
her, did not send to her any knoledge of 
his state, saveing oone tyme, w“ by his 
owne confession appeareth to be within a 
quarter of a yeare after his departure, 
but wandered from towne to towne, and 
continued in no place certaine by the 
space of three yeares, and then came att 
length to Cardyffe in Wales, where re- 
maining but one yeare he then departed 
into Ireland, and there was halfe a yeare, 
dureing all which time the said Elene 
being left in extreame povertye, lusty of 
bodie and young in yeares, soe that, if 
God had not had the more favour to her, 
like enough it had been that shee mought 
have been enticed to lewdnesse. 

‘* Howbeit shee in the mean tyme, 
considering her duty to God, and the 
promise that shee and her husband did 
make either to other, did not only behave 
herself very honestly and vertuously in 
labouring for her liveing, for the avoyd- 
ing of sin, but alsoe, as became a faith- 
full wyfe, did make diligent search and 
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manifold inquisition of the state of her 
said husband, first remaining twelvemonth 
att Dunmow aforeseid, where they were 
married, and then declareing her mi- 
serable and pettifull state to divers her 
friends; among whome one affirmed that 
hee heard it said that the saide Matthew 
her husbahd was dead, advised and coun- 
seilled her too have been a nunne ; where- 
upon shee, by their suite, was brought to 
the nunnery in Clerkenwell beside Lon- 
don, and there being not only in service 
but alsoe in favour with the Priouresse 
then being, a woman of gravity and wis- 
dome, by reason that shee behaved her 
selfe very honestly, shee did upon her 
pitefull case and desire that shee might 
have been a nunne, the Priouress declare- 
ing unto her the state of religion how 
that it was not prepared nor ordeyned for 
young persones such as were like to pro- 
create children, and meet to live abroad 
in the world, but for aged people ; in noo- 
wise woulde consent thereto, but con- 
seilled and exhorted the same Elene not 
to forsake the world, alleadging that if 
shee did continue in her honest beha- 
viour she mought, with God’s grace, be 
matched with some honest persone, in 
matrimony; and would have then pre- 
ferred her to an honest service in the 
City of London: but the saide Elene, re- 
garding her faith given to her said hus- 
band, and desirouse to be ascertained 
first of his life or death, procuring divers 
of her friends liveing in London which 
knew her said husband, who by reason of 
their sciences and occupations had occa- 
sion yearly to resorte to the notable faires 
kept in the most parte of this youre 
Grace’s Realme, to make diligent search 
for the said Mathew, shee departed thence 
to Sevenock in Kent, where, as is afore- 
said, the said Mathew was borne, and 
where Richard Barre and Peter Barr, 
bretheren of the said Matthew, and di- 
verse other his kinsfolks dwelled; with 
which Richard Barre and Peter Barr, the 
said Elene tarryed the space of one yeare; 
who in the mean tyme, att the request of 
the said Elene, didde not only goe but 
alsoe sent to diverse places to inquire of 
their said brother her husband, but could 
have no manner of knoledge of him. 
Whereupon the said Elene repayred to 
the said nunnerye againe, and there con- 
tinueing a certain space, a man of Sarum 
(where it appeareth by the said Matthew’s 
confession he dwelt for a tyme in his 
wandering from place to place), describing 
to the said Elene and her frinds diverse 
notable tokens and signes of the said 
Mathew, declareing alsoe his name and 
occupation, affirmed certainly that the 
saide Mathew was dead. Whereupon the 
said Elene was after by the said Prioresse 
prefered to the service of one Mrs. Prior, 
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mother-in-law to the Lord Cromwell late 
Earle of Essex, in whose family and ser- 
vice your said serv' and Conseillour then 
was ; and where your said Counseillour, 
being a young man, desirous to lead in 
this world a lyfe acceptable unto God, 
and perceiveing the honest behaviour and 
vertuous qualities of the said Elene, for 
those causes oonly desired to be joyned 
in matrimony with her ; and after long 
suite the same Elene, not concealing nor 
dissembling any parte of her state from 
your said Counseillour, but fully confess- 
ing and opening the same with the cir- 
cumstances of all her lyveing from her 
childhood, your saide Counseillour at 
length, which was about four yearsafter the 
departure of the said Mathew, and eleaven 
yeares past and more, married her, and 
soe haveing continued as man and wyfe 
unto this present tyme, unto whome the 
said Elene dureing all the said tyme of 
eleven yeares hath not only behaved her 
selfe obediently, reverently, and faith- 
fully, as becometh an honest woman to 
her husband, but alsoe hath wisely dis- 
posed and ordered his house, and all 
things thereunto belonging, as appertein- 
eth to a wife and sage matron, and besides 
hath brought him forth nine children, 
whereof two be dead and seaven be yett 
lyveing, that is to say, Thomas Sadler, 
Edward Sadler, Henry Sadler, Ann Sad- 
ler, Mary Sadler, Jane Sadler, and Do- 
rothy Sadler, and those hath brought upp 
in the fear and love of God, like a ver- 
tuous Mother. 

‘* Notwithstanding the same Mathew, 
within two yeares after the marriage 
had between your said counseillour and 
the said Elene had knoledge thereof, and 
hath been diverse times syth at London, 
whereas he might have so opened the 
matter that that might have come to the 
eares of your saide counseillour and the 
said Elene, yett as hee himselfe confesseth 
hee never sent unto her, nor disclosed 
that he was her husband till within four 
yeares last past, first as hee saith declare- 
ing the same to one John Mitchell of Lon- 
don, who now is dead, which by the con- 
fession of the said Elene appeareth never 
to come to her knoledge; and another 
tyme to oone Griffith, your Grace’s ser- 
vant, now dwelling att the signe of the 
bell and Sarazen’s head, by Fanchurch in 
London, who when he saw him, as the 
same Mathew sayeth, wondred, and sayed 
that one told him that he saw him buried ; 
and the third time within this twelve 
month: whereupon the said Mathew was 
apprehended and brought to the Lord 
Wryothesley your Majesties Chancellour 
of England, in whose house, for that your 
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said Chancellour was att that tyme and 
long syth occupied in your Majesties 
affairs in your borders adjoyning unto 
Scotland, the same Mathew hath been 
hither to kept to the intent y* whole truth 
might be perfectly examined. 

‘* And for as much as it appeareth to 
be no feined thing, but that the same 
Mathew was married to the said Elene, 
as is aforesaid, whereby the said marriage 
hadde between your said counseillour and 
her, by the Ecclesiasticall lawes, canot be 
good and of force, and soe by the Com- 
mon lawes of your Realme the said chil- 
dren begotten between your said counseil- 
lour and the said Elene shuld be taken 
for bastards, yett because it is manifest 
that the second marriage was only hadd 
through the evill behaviour and lewd de- 
meanour of the said Mathew, and that 
your said counseillour did the same, bona 
fide, with a good and pure conscience, 
thinking that the said Mathew had been 
dead, as is aforesaid, 

‘* Your said counseillour maketh most 
humble petition unto youre most godly 
Majestie, that it may please the same 
that it may be enacted, ordeyned, and 
established by your most royall Majestie, 
with the consent of the Lords Spirituall 
and Temporall, and of the Commons in 
this present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, that the 
saide Thomas Sadler, Edward Sadler, 
Henry Sadler, Anne Sadler, Mary Sadler, 
Jane Sadler, and Dorothy Sadler, and 
every of theym, shall att all tymes here- 
after for ever be had, reputed, taken, es- 
teemed and adjudged legitimate and law- 
ful children begotten of the body of y* 
said Ralph Sadler, and shall be inhe- 
ritable as well to the same Ralph Sadler 
as to all and singuler his ancestours, and 
to all other persone and persones, and 
every of theym, to be inheritable to 
other in ike manner, fourme, and condi- 
tion, to all intents, constructions, and 
purposes, as they hadde been ingendered, 
begotten, and borne, in lawfull, perfect, 
and indissolvable matrimony; and as if 
the said Elene had never been marryed 
to any other than oonly to the said Ralfe ; 
and as though the said Elene had been 
lawfully marryed, in perfitt and indis- 
solvable marriage, to the said Ralph ; and 
as though the said Mathew and Elene 
hadde never entermarried, or contracted 
any matrimony together, any law, statute, 
acte, ordinance, constitution, canon, de- 
cree, custom, use, or any other thing or 
mattter whatsoever to the contrary in 
anywise notwithstanding.’’ 


[Then follow the other enactments 
which have been alluded to.] 
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BRITISH RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 


I. Remarks on British Relations and In- 
tercourse with China. By an Ame- 
rican Merchant. 8vo. pp. 54. 

II. Correspondence between the Presi- 
dent and Select Committee of the East 
India Company’s Factory in China, 
and Captain Alexander Grant of the 
ship Hercules, relating to the conduct 
of the latter, in taking his letters from 
an open gunny bug, and the threatened 
recall of the ship’s license consequent 
thereto; toyether with the circum- 
stances of the late affray at Cum- 
Sing-Moon, and the Factory’s inter- 
ference on that occasion, §c. 8vo. 
pp. 34. 

Ill. No Opium! or Commerce and 
Christianity working together for good 
in China. A letter to James Crop- 
per, esq. of Liverpool. By a Mi- 
nister and a Layman. 8vo. pp. 56. 

IV. The Canton Register, from July 1, 
to August 19, 1834. 


THE Remarks of an American 
Merchant on British Relations and 
Intercourse with China, are the 
production of a writer who evi- 
dently possesses a good acquaintance 
with the subject: of which he takes 
arational view ; admitting the difficul- 
ties attendant on change, and ex- 
pressing a hope that his Majesty’s 
Commissioners will be found efficient 
for the regulation of the trade, and the 
protection of all the interests, whether 
European or American, involved in it. 

We think he estimates the national 
character of the Chinese too low, and 
are not surprised at his setting that of 
his own countrymen too high. Our 
further notice of the pamphlet will be 
confined to two points of importance, 
upon which the author is explicit, and 
on which we entirely concur with him. 
The first is the scheme of coercing the 
Chinese into conformity with the 
wishes of the nations who visit their 
shores. This he ably exposes on page 
24, showing that, even admitting the 
practicability of employing force, and 
that we could desolate the country, 
and overturn the government, no pos- 
sible good, but infinite harm would 
result from our success. The second is 
the illicit importation of opium from 
Bengal into China, which he recom- 
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mends the Commissioners to concur 
with the Chinese Government in their 
endeavours to prevent; and on this 
point appeals to the honour and con- 
science of our countrymen in the fol- 
lowing very forcible terms : 


** Again we are compelled to look with 
hesitation, if not with regret, on the effect 
of our intercourse on China, up to the 
present time. To say nothing of its early 
history, we may take it as it now appears 
to the eye of the well-disposed and think- 
ing Chinese. He sees the whole annual 
surplus of the peculiar production of 
his country, given in exchange for opium. 
He follows the intoxicating drug to the 
place where it is consumed. The wretch- 
ed opium-smoker is there before him, for 
he is hurried on by a fascination stronger 
than curiosity, stronger than death; it 
drags him, with his eyes open, to a cer- 
tain and miserable end. Can the beholder 
do less than exclaim—‘ Is this the return 
that comes to us, for all we have to give? 
Is this the intercourse our Government 
forbids, and the foreigner calls on us to 
extend? Alas, that he has ever visited 
our shores, to bring with him this charm- 
ed poison to intoxicate and destroy!’ ’’ 


As an atonement for the injuries 
already inflicted on China by this de- 
leterious drug, he recommends renewed 
exertions for the introduction of the 
Gospel into China. This is a subject 
worthy of the most serious public atten- 
tion; but we hope that neither Mis- 
sionaries, nor Bibles and religious 
tracts in the Chinese language, will 
be smuggled into China in Opium 
ships. Such an association might 
operate, on the minds of the acute and 
reflecting Chinese, most prejudicially 
on the cause which it is designed to 
promote. 

II. Correspondence, &c.—The first 
part of this correspondence relates to 
the unauthorized and highly improper 
abstraction of some letters from a letter 
bag, on its way to Canton, by order of 
the person for whom they were direct- 
ed. It shows the necessity of a local 
government to control our countrymen, 
even of the superior ranks, in their 
commercial operations abroad. 

The affray at Cum-Sing-Moon,which 
is the other subject referred to in this 
correspondence, was one of those 
serious ‘‘ squabbles”’ of ~~ British 
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mariners and traders often write and 
speak with so muchlevity. It appears 
that the commander of a British vessel 
(engaged in that traffic in Opium along 
the coast of China, which the Emperor, 
out of regard to the welfare cf his 
subjects, has positively interdicted), had 
taken upon himself to seize a China- 
man, and confine him in irons on ship- 
board, on the plea of his having stolen 
some iron from an English wreck on 
the shore. After the lapse of some 
time, the Chinese, by way of retalia- 
tion, seized a Lascar belonging to 
the Opium trader, who was then on 
shore watching the wreck. The mate 
of the Opium ship forthwith landed, 
and proceeded with an armed party to 
the Chinese village, where he liberated 
the Lascar; but, in several conflicts 
which ensued between the parties, a 
sea-cunny of the Opium ship was either 
badly wounded or killed by the Chi- 
nese, who ultimately drove the free- 
traders back to their boats. The de- 
feated Europeans thereupon summoned 
all the vessels then on the coast en- 
gaged in the Opium trade, eighteen in 
number, requiring them to arm their 
boats, and make a grand united de- 
scent an the Chinese village. The 


boats mustered accordingly, manned 
with 250 mariners, and attempted a 
descent on the coast of China; but 
owing to the vigorous fire which was 
kept up by the Chinese, the attempt 


proved abortive. The Chinese had, 
however, two men wounded, and one 
killed by the return-fire of the boats; 
of which, and of the imprisonment of 
their countryman on board the Opium 
ship, they complained to the Emperor 
at Pekin, who immediately referred 
their complaint to Canton. The Com- 
pany’s Super-cargoes, being still in 
charge of the British interests at 
Canton, forthwith ordered the libera- 
tion of the poor Chinaman, whose 
peccadillo had been the cause of this 
wonderfully unprofitable military dis- 
play, and at the same time censured 
the conduct of the free-traders. These 
gentlemen, however, although they 
complied with the order, and liberated 
their prisoner, did so under protest, 
complaining both of the decision and 
the interference; and they appear to 
have inclined strongly to an opinion 
that that state of society would be to 
them the most agreeable, in which 
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every man should be allowed to do that 
which is right in his own eyes. The 
Emperor of China, as we have been in- 
formed, upon being made acquainted 
with these proceedings, directed the re- 
publication of his edict restricting the 
intercourse of all foreign barbarians to 
the port of Canton. 

In the transactions connected with 
this affray at Cum-Sing-Moon, Mr. 
Gutzlaff appears as the agent of the 
traders in Opium ; and it also appears 
that the Select Committee could not 
refrain from condemning the language 
which, according to his own report, 
had been made use of by him in his 
interviews with the Mandarins ; which 
language, the Committee observe, 


** Could tend to no possible end but 
angry excitement and hostility; and, 
under the circumstances of the case, the 
threats made use of, and accusations of 
murder and piracy against the Chinese, 
appear altogether misplaced.’’ 


This Mr. Gutzlaff, it should be re- 
membered, professes himself to be a 
Christian Missionary, and of course a 
Minister of the Gospel of Peace; and 
the party, in whose service he here 
appears, had been, according to the 
facts of the case, as stated by them- 
selves, guilty of an act of piracy and 
lawless violence against the subjects of 
an independent and unoffending go- 
vernment. 

III. “‘ No Opium!’’—This pamphlet 
came into our hands after the preced- 
ing remarks on tracts relative to China 
had been committed to paper. The 
professed object of its author, or au- 
thors, is to promote the extension of 
our commercial intercourse with China 
by legitimate means, and to discounte- 
nance the contraband and _ piratical 
proceedings of the traders in Opium; 
which, itis suggested, ought to be pro- 
hibited and prevented by authority of 
our Government, and the profits of the 
Opium trade sacrificed to Christian 
morals; in the same way as the profits 
from negro slavery have been. We 
are disposed to concur in this opinion, 
and to approve the decided tone of the 
writer ; persuaded that the true inte- 
rests of a Christian community, in all 
its relations or intercourses, whether 
domestic or foreign, will be found in a 
strict conformity with the principles of 
Christian morality. Under these im- 
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pressions, it was with some surprise 
we read the unmeasured eulogies on 
Gutzlaff, contained in pp. 24, 25, and 
27, of this pamphlet. We certainly 
were not quite prepared, by any of his 
works which have hitherto fallen under 
our notice, to consider him as a prodigy 
of learning ; and unfortunately we had 
had that before us which had excited 
in our minds considerable doubt, whe- 
ther his missionary character was not 
more affected than real. The author of 
this tract appears himself to have made 
some discoveries on this subject, after 
its pages had been printed off; as ina 
short preface he deeply deplores Gutz- 
laff ’s connection with Opium ships, at 
the same time referring his readers to 
some future explanations on the subject 
which Gutzlaff may be expected to 
offer. 

IV. The Canton Register.—Although 
not accustomed to review the produc- 
tions of the periodical press, we cannot 
omit noticing the correspondence con- 
tained in these papers, which exhibit 
the first act of a tragedy, or comedy, 
as the event may turn up, prepared 
after the pattern of the Cum-Sing- 
Moon affair, and proposed to be enact- 
ed (we regret to say it) by His Ma- 
jesty’s Servants in the Dominions of 
the Emperor of China. 

In one respect it has commenced 
tragically enough, by the sacrifice of 
an amiable and excellent man, Doctor 
Robert Morrison, who, having received 
the appointment of Chinese Secretary 
and Interpreter, appears to have been 
betrayed, by a conscientious desire to 
fulfil his official duties, into circum- 
stances which have caused his prema- 
ture decease, to the great grief of all 
who had the happiness to know him 
as a benevolent promoter of the highest 
interests of the human race, and a 
true friend of science. 

The facts, as we collect them from 
the documents before us, are simply as 
follows :—Lord Napier, who had pro- 
ceeded to China, charged, under the 
Royal Commission, to introduce the 
new system of intercourse between the 
subjects of Great Britain, and those of 
the so-called Celestial Empire, arrived 
in Macao-roads on the 16th of July, 
1834. His commission was to watch 
over and protect the interests of British 
subjects resident at, and resorting to 
the Empire of China, for the purpose 
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of trade, and to afford all such advice, 
information, and assistance, as it might 
be in his power to give, with a view to 
the safe and successful conduct of their 
commercial transactions; and to the 
utmost of his ability to protect them 
in the peaceable prosecution of all law- 
ful enterprises ; and by the exertion of 
his utmost influence and authority to 
adjust, by arbitration or persuasion, all 
disputes in which British subjects might 
be then engaged with one another. 
Notice of his Lordship’s arrival was 
immediately sent to the Hong Mer- 
chants at Canton; and, as it appears, 
was by them forthwith forwarded to 
Loo, the Governor of Canton, who is- 
sued instructions, dated the 2lst of 
July, that his Lordship should con- 
tinue at Macao, and if he wanted to 
come to Canton, inform the merchants 
that they might previously petition 
the Governor, who would send the 
petition by post conveyance to Pekin, 
adding, ‘all must respectfully wait till 
the mandate of the Great Emperor has 
been received—then orders will be 
issued to require obedience.’ But this 
long established practice, in China, of 
acting in conformity with imperial 
mandates, appears not to have been 
precisely the practice which it suited 
the taste of his Lordship to adopt, in 
regulating his conduct. The distance 
of Pekin from Canton, makes it a 
postage of at the least eleven days, and 
the return would have occupied eleven 
more; to which must have been added 
whatever time his Imperial Majesty 
might have thought fit to require for 
deliberation respecting the manner in 
which he should regulate the inter- 
course his Lordship had been sent to 
superintend. This delay,to aman of 
his Lordship’s ardent temperament, was 
insupportable; and accordingly waiv- 
ing all ceremony, and dispensing with 
the honours of a public entry, his 
Lordship first appointed his coadjutors, 
and particularly the late Dr. Morrison, 
to conduct his correspondence with the 
Chinese; and then, accompanied by 
them, betook himself to his boat, late 
in the day on the 24th of July, and 
after encountering a stormy and rainy 
night on the Canton river, landed on 
the morning of the 25th at the factory 
at Canton, a building which has been 
allotted by the Chinese for the tempo- 
rary residence of the English merchants. 
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This remarkable début acquired for 
his Lordship the honour of being re- 
rted to the Chinese local authorities, 
y the servants at the Custom-house, 
as a Barbarian Eye (which is a figura- 
tive term applied to his Lordship by 
the Chinese, to describe his office of 
superintendant), who, with three other 
English devils, had clandestinely stolen 
into Canton ; and, according to report, 
his subsequent appearance, parading 
the wharf arm-in-arm with two offen- 
sive Europeans, in a rough sailor’s 
jacket, has not at all tended to exalt 
him in the eyes of the Chinese, who 
are well known to attach high im- 
portance to appropriate dresses on 
public functionaries. 

The correspondence which subse- 
quently took place, exhibits, we are 
compelled to acknowledge, reason and 
argument on the part of the Chinese ; 
while on that of the British intruders, 
there is manifested a great deal of 
pugnacity and defiance, and little 
more. 

* The Chinese nation,’ says Governor 
Loo, ‘has its laws; it is so every- 
where. Even England has its laws. 


How much more the Celestial Empire ! 
How flaming bright are its great laws 


and ordinances,’ &c. His Lordship is 
then, through the Hong Merchants, 
admonished that he has violated those 
flaming bright laws, and is required by 
way of atonement to return to Macao, 
and there to await a regular permis- 
sion to come to Canton. This he re- 
fuses to do, and says that nothing but 
fixed bayonets shall drive him out of 
the factory ; which, be it still remem- 
bered, stands on the territory of China, 
and is no more than a place allotted by 
the government for the temporary use 
of the merchants, during the season of 
trade. It would seem, however, by 
this novel proceeding of his Lordship, 
that he designed to convert it into a 
freehold estate. Possession is nine 
points of the law, according to the old 
English adage; and for any other 
point, such as the point of right, it 
would probably appear to his Lord- 
ship, as it has to some recent writers 
on this subject, ‘ very ridiculous’ to say 
any thing about it. 


It appears that the Hong merchants, - 


considering that they had some in- 
terest in the settlement of all disputes 
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between their nation and ours, and in 
the peaceful management of a hitherto 
profitable trade, invited the English 
merchants at Canton to a conference 
in the Consoo-hall; but in this his 
Lordship forestalled them, by inviting 
a public meeting of those merchants 
at an earlier hour on the same day, in 
the Chamber of Commerce. - At that 
meeting the very reasonable proposal 
of the Hong merchants was read and 
rejected, and the consequence was that 
THE TRADE WAS STOPPED. 

Lord Napier threatened to anchor 
before Canton with his ships of war. 
Supposing him to have done so, would 
he fire on the city or would he not? 
If he did not, he might expect to be 
laughed at, as swaggerers and brava- 
does in China have been before him. 
If he did, he would be guilty of the 
murder of every Chinese who might 
fall before his cannon shot. The act 
would be one of unjustifiable aggres- 
sion on an independent state ; leading 
to war, the duration and consequences 
of which it would be impossible to 
foresee. 

Had the scheme of intimidating the 
Chinese never been tried, the inexpe- 
diency of such an experiment would 
be less apparent than it is; but it has 
been attempted before, and unfortu- 
nately, in every instance, from the im- 
prisonment of Mr. Flint, in 1757, to 
the stoppage of trade in 1829, resulted 
in discredit and considerable pecuniary 
loss. On these occasions, as the Chi- 
nese express it, we ‘lost face,’ by 
abandoning the high ground and pe- 
remptory tone, which for the occasion 
we had assumed, and by conceding the 
matter in dispute. This was the re- 
sult in the Linton affair, after the East 
India Company had lost 100,0002. in 
tonnage of the ships, which were de- 
tained in China till the dispute was 
settled. 

If we have been correctly informed, 
there were 60,000 tons of British ships 
in China in July last, of which the 
prime cost was 7/. per ton, and they 
were then valued at 4/. per ton. The 
stoppage of trade, occasioned by Lord 
Napier’s manifestation, will certainly 
not improve the value of the tonnage, 
or lower the price of tea, of which the 
value has risen in the market about 
four-pence per lb. 

The 
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The very crisis predicted in the former part of this article has occurred ; and the 
intelligence of it has arrived as this sheet was going to press. Lord Napier is no 
more! He has fallen a victim to the error of his proceedings, as already described. 
After long discussions with the subordinate authorities at Canton, he was compelled 
to re-embark for Macao on the 21st, as it is stated, in bad health, probably through 
vexation, and in a sort of custody; the vessel in which he travelled being surrounded 
by Chinese junks, with mandarins and musicians on board, who kept up a perpetual 
clamour with their gongs, to his great annoyance. Soon after his arrival in Macao, 
on the 27th of September, he fell a victim to fever ; dying there on the 21st of Oc- 
tober. He was buried, at his own request, by the side of his late Chinese Secretary, 
Dr. Morrison. 

Lord Napier’s visit to China has not been unattended by bloodshed. The frigates 
were called up, and fired on the Chinese forts. The Chinese returned the fire, not 
without effect, and there has been slaughter on both sides; but, of course, more loss on 
that of the Chinese than on ours. Having expelled the Barbarian Eye, the Chinese 
have, it is said, with great affectation of magnanimity re-opened the trade, giving 
forth that they do not visit the sins of one party on the head of another ; but at the 
same time have commanded all British ships of war to quit the China Seas, which 


order has been obeyed. 


Mr. Davis, who succeeded to the office of Chief Superintendent, has written home 
for fresh orders ; till the receipt of which he designs to take no further steps. 





ON OLD ENGLISH POETICAL FACETLA. 


ORDER and arrangement are very 
good things where they can be conve- 
niently observed: where they cannot, 
it would be mere folly to make the at- 
tempt; and, excepting as to the gene- 
ral subjects, we shall not pretend to 
carry any such design into execution, 


The chief materials of the present, 
and of some other papers, will be de- 
rived from the extraordinary library 
of the late Mr. Heber, including books 
that have not yet been sold, as well 
as those already brought to the ham- 


mer. In the first instance we propose 
to speak of old English poetical Fa- 
cetie, avoiding as much as possible 
ground that has been previously trod- 
den. Our principal claim to atten- 
tion will be derived from the novelty of 
the tovic and the rarity of the works 
by which it will be illustrated. In 
treating it, while we reject the tram- 
mels of order, we nevertheless intend to 
proceed with some regard to system. 
We confine ourselves to poetical Fa- 
ceti@, not because there is not a great 
deal of amusement, and knowledge too, 
to be obtained from prose productions 
of the same class, but because to exa- 
mine the latter with any degree of 
minuteness and attention would oc- 
cupy too much space, and by open- 
ing too wide a field of inquiry and 
discussion, lead us far out of our way. 
We should have to speak of the Hun- 
dred Merry Tales, the Talcs and Quick 
Answers, and the Merry Tales of the 


Mad Men of Gotham, all printed in the 
reign of Henry VIII.; of those of 
the Jests of Scoggin and of Will So- 
mers ; of those of Tarlton and Peele ; 
and so on down to the Wit and Mirth 
of Taylor the Water Poet, or to the 
imputed jests of the celebrated Archy. 
It would not be difficult to trace many 
of the stories inserted seriatim in each 
of these collections, not only from 
work to work as they came out at 
various periods, but up to their ori- 
ginals in Greek, Latin, German, 
French, Spanish, and Italian. The 
latter language, indeed, was a most 
fruitful source from which such men 
as Andrew Borde (author of the Merry 
Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham, and 
probably of other similar works pub- 
lished about the same date) drew his 
materials. Not a few of these have 
come down to our own day, and with 
certain modernizations are found in 
nearly every edition of Joe Miller. 
Those industrious, acute, and learned 
antiquaries, the Brothers Grimm, in 
their collections of humorous narra- 
tives current among the peasantry of 
Germany, &c. have given a Tale, 
which with others has recently been 
rendered into English ; but the trans- 
lator was not at all aware that it made 
its appearance in our language three 
hundred years ago, and that its real 
original was in all probability Italian. 
We first meet with it in English in the 
volume called, Vales and Quick An- 
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swers, printed by Berthelet, near the 
middle of the reign of Henry VIII. 
and after undergoing various changes 
in the interval, we again find it em- 
ployed in Pasquil’s Jests mixed with 
Mother Bunch’s Merriments, 1604, 4to, 
which was one of the most curious 
books of the kind sold in the fourth 
part of Mr. Heber’s collection. There 
it is given as follows : 


, ‘A deceipt of the hope of the cove- 
tous with a Turnip. 

‘The King of France, Charles the 
Fifth, being presented by a poor Gar- 
dener with a turnip of a huge great- 
ness, gave him for his reward 500 crowns, 
giving him charge to lay it up, and keep it 
safely for him till he did call for it; which 
bounty being noted of all his court, and 
chiefly observed by.one covetous rich offi- 
cer of his house, caused him, in hope of 
some greater recompence for a greater 
present, to present his Majesty with a 
fair and goodly horse; which the King 
thankfully receiving, noting his miser- 
able nature, and that his gift rather did 
proceed from hope of gain than good will, 
called for the turnip, wherewith he re- 
warded the miserable asse; at which he 
no less fretted than all that saw it heartily 
laughed.” 


How much Messsrs. Grimm in their 


Kinder und Haus Maerchen have im- 
proved this simple incident by addi- 
tional circumstances, will be seen by 
those who are acquainted with their 
entire work, or with the extracts from 
it printed under the title of German 
Popular Stories. It is given at greater 
length than in Pasquil’s Jests by the 
author of Jules and Quick Answers, 
but the main features are the same 
there as in the Facetie of Poggio, 
whence it was translated into the Fa- 
cetie Motti et Burle di diversi Signori 
et Persone private by Domenichi, so 
often reprinted. The edition before 
us is that of Venice, 1565, to whicha 
seventh book was for the first time 
added. There, as well as in the oldest 
English authority, the anecdote is at- 
tributed to Louis XI. and not to 
Charles V. as in Pasguil’s Jests. The 
same course was run by other stories 
and jests found in the two English 
collections above referred to ; and one, 
“<Of the old man that put himself in 
his son’s hands,” as it is entitled in 
Tales and Quick Answers, may be 
traced in almost every book of the 
kind from the year 1534 to 1834. It 
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is a fact worth mentioning in connec- 
tion with this subject, that the noto- 
rious Tale of Whittington and his Cat 
(supposed to be indigenous to this 
country) is first narrated by the Pio- 
vano Arlotto, who died in 1483, and 
whose Facetie Motti, &c. were col- 
lected and printed soon afterwards. 
It is there given under the following 
title, JJ Piovano a un Prete, che fece 
mercantia di palle, dice la novella delle 
gatte, and the hero is represented to 
have been a merchant of Genoa. 

The way in which the very oldest 
of our dramatists have made use of 
these ancient jest books may be shewn 
in a single instance. In the Interlude 
of Thersites, written in 1537, we read 
the subsequent dialogue between the 
hero and Vulcan, after the former has 
required the latter to make a helmet or 
sallet for him. Vulcan pretends not 
to understand Thersites, on which he 
observes, 


‘* I mean a sallet, with which men do 
fight. 

It is a small tasting of a man’s 
might 
That he should for any matter 
Fight with a few herbs in a platter. 
Nogreat laud should follow that victory. 


Thers. 


Mule. 


God’s passion! Mulciber, where 
is thy wit and memory ? 
I would have a sallet made of steel. 


Mule. Why, Sir, in your stomach long 
you shall it feel, 


For steel is hard to digest.” 


The point of this colloquy, such as 
it is—the play upon the words “ sal- 
lad”’ and ‘‘sallet’””—is contained in 
one of the jests in The Sackfull of 
News, which is mentioned by Lane- 
ham in his letter from Kenilworth, 
and which (though no edition older 
than a century afterwards is now 
known) had been printed certainly 
long before 1575, and in all probabi- 
lity prior to 1535. 

Dismissing, therefore, prose Facetie 
with these few observations, we shall 
proceed to examine some of the hu- 
mourous productions in verse which 
formed part of the library of Mr. He- 
ber, or have elsewhere come under our 
notice ; remarking in the outset that 
we shall scrupulously avoid the inser- 
tion of any thing objectionable on the 
score of delicacy or propriety. That 
this wili be a task of some difficulty, 
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will be apparent to those who are at 
all acquainted with the unconstrained 
manner in which ourancestors thought, 
and the free language in which they 
expressed their thoughts. For this 
reason some productions of a highly 
amusing kind, and affording curious 
illustrations of the manners of the 
time when they were written, must be 
sealed books to us, or at most can 
only be glanced at, with the selection 
of a few passages, affording a very im- 
perfect notion of the nature and con- 
tents of the whole. One of these oc- 
curs to us at this moment, Jill of 
Brentford’s Testament, a tract of ex- 
cessive rarity, of which we believe 
only two copies are known, one at 
Oxford and the other recently sold. It 
was written by Robert Copland and 
printed by William Copland ; and the 
humour of it is of the very broadest 
description—so broad that we are un- 
able even to allude to the nature of the 
bequests the old lady is represented to 
have made to her friends, and espe- 
cially to the Curate who drew her will, 
and who might reasonably have ex- 
pected a more substantial reward for 
his pains. In his Prologue Copland 
“the auctor” thus describes his he- 
roine : 


“ At Brentford on the west of London, 
Nigh to a place that called is Sion ; 
There dwelt a widow of a holy sort, 
Honest in substance and full of sport. 
Dally she could with pastime and jests 
Among her neighbours and her guests. 
She kept an inn of right good lodging 
For all estates that thither were coming.’’ 


Here we must stop, with the more 
regret, because the production has not, 
that we remember, been any where 
examined and criticised. However, 
we shall be able farther on to find an- 
other unobjectionable passage in the 
Prologue, though from the body of the 
tract it is impossible, for the reason 
above stated, to quote a single line. 
R. Copland goes on to state, that not 
being able to understand a singular 
and proverbial phrase he had often 
heard, he mentioned it to a friend, 
whom he calls John Hardisay— 

‘* A merry fellow in each company, 
Which said, ‘ Copland, thou lookest dry.” 
‘ The truth,’ quoth I, ‘ is as you say, 

For I drank not of all this day ;’ 

And of a short tale to make an end, 

To the Red Lion at the Shambles’ end, 
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We went for to drink good ale, 

And as he was telling his tale, 

I offered him for to drink first. 

‘ Copland,’ quoth he, ‘ art thou a-thirst, 
And biddeth me a-fore to drink ? 

To my judgment I do think 

Of Jillof Brentford worthy thouart,’”’ &c. 


Copland asks for an explanation ; 
and his friend Hardisay (who seems 
to have been one of our earliest anti- 
quaries and collectors of MSS. and to 
have delighted in all that was quaint 
and droll,) professes to have discovered 
it in 
** An old scroll, all ragged and rent, 
Beseeming it is some merry intent, 

As divers say that do it read, 

But gallant toys there are indeed. 

It is antique, broken, and so raced 

That all the chief is clean defaced. 

Take it, and I pray thee heartily, 

Look thereon, and if thou espy, 

That it be of any substance 

Of mirth or of honest pastance. 

And where thou spyest that it doth want, 
Or where for lack the matter is skant, 
Put to it as is according 

To the matter in every thing. 

Keep it with thee and take some pain 

The poor man shall have his mare again.’” 


Copland carries the scroll home, 
reads it, and finds it very entertaining 
and satirical. The sick widow, with 
a cup of her own ale in her hand, be- 
queaths five and twenty ludicrous 
legacies, besides that to the Curate, to 
persons of all classes; and after she 
has concluded, Jill of Brentford ex- 
claims, 


‘* What, maid! come hither, I’shrew 
your neck, 

Bring us up shortly a quart of seck, 

A couple of buns, and set us some cheese, 

So, friends, ye shall not all your labour 
leese ; [you, 

I have, as now, no better cheer to make 

Be merry and welcome, to God I betake 
you.”’ 


With these words “ the jolly old. 
girl” is supposed to die; and in a 
concluding ‘‘ exhortation ”” Copland 
entreats his readers to take “ this 
little pretty fantasy” in good part. 
As we before said, we are scrry to be 
under the necessity of giving so im- 
perfect an account of it; if we gave 
more we are sure that our readers 
would not take “‘ this little pretty fan- 
tasy ”’ in good part. 

The Twelve merry Jests of the Wi- 
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dow Edyth are liable to the same ob- 
jection, though it may not apply to 
them in the same degree. They are 
considerably older than Jill of Brent- 
ford’s ‘Testament, having been first 
printed by Rastell in 1525; but the 
edition sold among Mr. Heber’s books 
was that of 1573, “‘ imprinted at Lon- 
don in Fleetlane by Richarde Johnes,”’ 
but they have not an equal portion of 
coarse humour. The jests are in fact 
not so much jokes as impositions and 
frauds practised by the Widow Edyth 
upon various persons and in various 
places. The nature of the tract is 
stated pretty fully upon the title-page 
in the following lines : 


*¢ This lying widow, false and crafty, 
Late in England hath deceived many, 
Both men and women of every degree, 
As well of the spiritual as temporalty ; 
Lords, knights, and gentlemen also, 
Yeomen, grooms, and that not long ago; 
For in the time of King Henry the Eight, 
She hath used many a subtle sleight ; 
What with lying, weeping, and laughing, 
Dissembling, boasting, and flattering ; 
As by this book hereafter doth appear, 
Whose list the matter now for to hear, 
No feigned stories, but matters indeed, 
Of xij of her jests here may ye read, 
Now newly printed this present year 
For such as delight merry jests for to 
hear.” 


The name of the author, Walter 
Smith, is also inserted on the title- 
page; and the remark that would oc- 
cur after a perusal of all the tales, is 
one of disappointment at the baldness 
and rudeness of the narrative and at 
the want of drollery in the incidents. 
The promise in short is much better 
than the performance. There is a copy 
of this edition of the tract in the Sel- 
den volume at Oxford ; and as no spe- 
cimen of it has been inserted in bib- 
liographical works, we will present 
our readers with 

‘¢ The third merry jest: how this Wi- 
dow Edyth deceived her Host at Hormin- 
ger, and her Host at Brandon-ferry, and 
borrowed money of them both ; and also 
of Master Guy, of whom she borrowed 
four mark. 

This widow then walked withouten fear 
Till that she came to Horminger, 

Within two miles of St. Edmondsbury ; 
And there she abode full jocund and 


merry, 
For the space fully of. six weeks day, 
And borrowed money there as she lay. 
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Her old lye she occupied still ; 
The people gave her credence until. 
At Thetford she said her stuff lay, 
Which false was proved upon a day. 
Then one Master Lee committed her to 
ward, 
And little or nought she did it regard. 
On the sixth day after delivered she was, 
And at her own liberty to pass and re- 
pass. [ferry, 
Then straightway she took to Brandon 
In all her life was she never so merry ; 
And there she borrowed of her host 
Thirteen shillings, with mickle boast 
Of her great substance which she said 
she had. 
To Bradfield straight her Host she lad, 
Where she said that she dwelled as than, 
And when she came thither she fill’d him 


a can 
Full with good ale, and said he was wel- 
[come, &c. 
An oath he sware, so God him save, 
The justice should know of her deceit, 
‘Ah »’ quoth he, ‘ heyt heyt!’ 
The justice name was Master Lee, 
He sent her to St. Edmondsbury, 
And there in the jail half a year 
She continued without good cheer ; 
But after she was delivered out 
Upon a day withouten doubt, 
My Lord Abbot commanded it should 
so be, 
When he was remembered of his charity. 
From thence she departed and to Coulme 
she come, 
Where with her lies, all and some, 
She sojourned, and was at board 
In a house of my Lord of Oxenford ; 
Wherein a servant of his own did dwell, 
Which brewed beer, but none to sell. 
The brewer was called John Douchmon, 
With whom six days she did won. 
Then after to Stratford at the Bow 
She repaired, right as I trow, 
And seven days there she abode 
Spreading her lies all abroad. 
In which time one Master Guy, 
Supposing nought that she did lie, 
And trusting of her to have some good, 
Four marks, by the sweet Rood, 
He lent her out of his purse anon, 
And asked ay when she would gon 
To the place where her goods were laid? 
Which was at Barking, as she said. 
Master Guy and his sister both 
To ride with her they were not loth, 
Ne grudged nothing, till they perceived 
That she had them falsely deceived. 
Then Master Guy with eager mood, 
In the place whereas they stood, 
’Reft her both kirtle and gown, 
And in her petticoat to the town 
He sent her forth. Mahound her save, 
For his four marks no more could he 
have.” 
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In considering the language, we are 
to bear in mind that it is that of the 
year 1525, and not of 1573, when the 
tract was re-printed. This is evi- 
denced, among other things, by the 
mention of Mahound in the last line 
but one; it was obtained from the 
Miracle-plays in which Mahomet 
figured, and which were frequently 
represented in the reign of Henry VIII. 
though they fell into disuse in that of 
Elizabeth, when the Reformation was 
fully established. The gown and kir- 
tle of which Edyth was bereft so un- 
ceremoniously by Master Guy, was 
perhaps the gown and kirtle out of 
which she cheated a draper of London 
as related in ‘‘the sixth merry jest.” 
Not a few of the lady’s exploits would 
now come under the police-office de- 
nomination of ‘ shop-lifting.’ No doubt 
there was such a person as the widow 
Edyth shortly prior to 1525; but never- 
theless some of her adventures look 
like invention, and remind us of tales 
by Boccaccio and other Italian no- 
velists, as for instance that where she 
obtained ‘‘a nest of goblets,”, and 
that where she persuaded three ser- 
vants of Sir Thomas More (then re- 
siding at Chelsea) to become suitors to 
her at one time. 

Our readers will perhaps by this 
time have had enough of Jill of Brent- 
ford and the Widow Edyth; and to 
compensate in some degree for the un- 
favourable light in which the fair sex 
has appeared, taking these two re- 
nowned ladies as its representatives, 
we will now briefly advert to a pro- 
duction of the same genus, but of a 
different species, which is very inte- 
resting also in a bibliographical point 
of view. 

Warton (Hist. Engl. Poetry, III. 
426, 8vo.) has made an extract from 
“* The School-house of Women,”’ printed 
by Wyer in 1542, by Kyng in 1560, 
by Petyt in 1561, and by J. Allde in 
1572, so that it is evident that severe 
satire upon the female sex was ex- 
tremely popular. Warton adds, that 
“‘ the author was wise enough to sup- 
press his name; ” and Mr. Utterson, 
when he reprinted the whole tract in 
his “‘ Select Pieces of Early Popular 
Poetry,” was unable to state by whom 
The School-house of Women was writ- 
ten. A tract among Mr. Heber’s 
books enables us to settle the point ; 

Gent. Mag. Vou. III. 
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for in The Praise of all Women, called 
Mulierum Pean, Edward Gosenhyll, 
who puts his name to it, avows that 
he was the author of The School of 
Women, thinking he might acknow- 
ledge it with impunity at the moment 
when he was making some amends 
for his former ungallant attack. The 
Praise of all Women was printed with- 
out date by John Kyng, who put 
forth the edition of The School-house 
of Women in 1560. The Praise of all 
Women was intended as an antidote, 
and Gosenhyll, the author, has cer- 
tainly, as far as he could, balanced 
the account. He feigns a vision of 
ladies while he lay asleep in the 
month of January, prudently taking 
one of the longest nights for a dream 
of corresponding duration. The la- 
dies wake him that he may undertake 
their defence. 


‘¢ Awake, they said, sleep not so fast ; 

Consider our grief and how we are 
blamed, 

And all by a book that lately is past, 

Which, by report, by thee was first framed, 

The School of Women — none author 
named. 

In print is it past, lewdly compiled, 

All women whereby be sorely reviled.’’ 


Venus, who is present, puts her 
especial commands upon Gosenhyll ; 
and the body of the work consists of 
a long harangue by the Queen of 
Beauty in laudation of the ladies, 
which the author puts into writing. 
He cannot, however, avoid making a 
sly hit now and then at the sex, even 
in the midst of his panegyric, for after 
referring to the creation of Eve as 
Adam’s companion, (Venus wisely 
omits any allusion to the incident of | 
the forbidden fruit,) he inserts the 
subsequent humourons and satirical 
stanza : 


‘¢ Some say the woman had no tongue, 

After that God had her create, 

Until the man took leaves long 

And put them under her palate. 

An aspen leaf of the devil he gate, 

And for it moveth with every wind, 

They say women’s tongues be of like 
kind.” 


Venus brings forward a vast num- 
ber of instances of women who have 
done honour to their sex, not omitting 
Portia, Lucretia, Veturia, &c. but 


drawing most of her instances from 
2N 
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the Old and New Testaments, in 
which the heathen Goddess appears 
to have been remarkably well read. 
Again, at the conclusion of the poem, 
Gosenhyll deviates into his natural 
satyrical vein, and winds up the 
whole as follows, the lines being far 
from uninteresting with reference to 
the manners of the time in which he 
wrote, nearly 300 years ago: 


‘* Which things remembered, with other 
mo, 

That might perchance enlarge this book ; 

Estates commonly where I go, 

Trust their wives to overlook 

Baker, brewer, butler, and cook, 

With other all ; man medleth no whit, 

Because the woman hath the quicker wit. 


My lady must receive and pay, 

And every man in his office control ; 
And to each cause give yea and nay, 
Bargain and buy, and set all sole, 
By indenture or by court roll. 

My lady must order thus all thing, 
Or small shall be the man’s winning. 


A further proof herein as yet, 

By common report we hear each day ; 

The child is praised for his mother wit, 

For the father’s condition’s depraved 
alway ; 

And over that yourself will say, 


Surgeons advantage by women small, 
Because they be no fighters at all. 


An end, therefore, hereof to make, 

Methinks these men do nothing well, 

So wilfully to brag and crake, 

And against all women so to gevel, 

And yet who so that longest doth revel, 

And this book readeth, I know plainly, 

Shall say, or be shamed—‘ Tongue, I 
lie.’? 


The author places his name in the 
last stanza of the work, which he 
there addresses : 

‘¢ Say Edward Gosenhyll took the labour 

For womanhood thee to frame ; 

Call him thine author ; do not ashame, 

Thanks looks he none for, yet would he 
be glad 

A staff to stand by that all women had.”’ 

A person of the name of Edward 
More wrote The Defence of Women in 
1560, which obviously preceded Go- 
senhyll’s Praise of all Women, as More 
professes himself unable to discover 
the author of The School-house of 
Women, which Gosenhyll in his reply 
to himself, published subsequently, 
avows. Gosenhyll was probably com- 
pelled to make amends, if he wished 
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to have any peace of his life; but 
More was a young volunteer, under 
twenty, or he would have known bet- 
ter. More’s tract has been reprinted 
by Mr. Utterson in vol. El. of his 
Early Popular Poetry, but from a 
copy that was defective in some lines 
from the mutilation of the binder; 
these it may be as well here to supply, 
that those of our readers who have 
Mr. Utterson’s work, and like to be 
verbally accurate, may correct the 
errors, though comparatively trifling. 
The title at the commencement of the 
body of the tract is, ‘“‘ Here begyn- 
neth the booke”’ and not ‘* poem” as 
Mr. Utterson has given it. Line 33, 
should run, ‘‘ Dyd not the deuyll en- 
deuor to reclayme her to hys fyste.” 
Line 383 should begin, ‘“‘ But yet I 
cannot chuse,”’ &c.; and line 457 
should begin, ‘‘ By meanes whereof,” 
&c. Although The Defence of Women 
was not printed by Kyng until 1560, 
after he had published his edition of 
The School-house of Women, it was 
written in 1557. 

As we are upon the subject of the 
attacks upon and defence of ladies, 
we may here introduce some speci- 
mens of a very rare and, on many 
accounts, interesting poem, which 
contains a good deal of satirical mat- 
ter upon the fair sex, by an author of 
the name of Thomas Feylde, who pro- 
bably indulged in this vein, because he 
had been unable to “ mollify the 
marble” of his mistress, whose ini- 
tials he gives at the close, 

‘* Her name also beginneth with A. B.’’ 


This production seems to have been 
twice printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
without date, one edition having been 
sold at the Roxburghe sale, and the 
other at the auction of Mr. Heber’s 
books. It has for title, ‘‘ A contra- 
uersye bytwene a Louer and a Jaye,” 
and we give it in the letters of the 
original because they differ materially 
from those supplied by Dr. Dibdin 
(Ames, II. 336) who probably took 
his account of the work from the Rox- 
burghe copy. The wood-cut on the 
title is the same, but the colophon 
varies, viz. ‘‘ Imprynted at London in 
Fletestrete at the sygne of the Sonne, 
by Wynkyn de Worde,” and both 
editions are without date. However, 
these are mere dry matters of biblio- 
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graphy, and we shall hasten to some- 
thing better. 

After a ‘‘ Prologue” in which the 
author praises Chaucer, Gower, Lid- 
gate, and Hawes, (a poet especially 
encouraged by Henry VII. who, with 
all his parsimony, was liberal to the 
professors of art and literature in his 
reign,) he goes on to relate, in very 
tripping and agreeable verse, of a novel 
metre, that as he lay in a bower in 
summer time he heard the ‘ contra- 
versy”’ between the Lover and the Jay. 
The bird endeavours to wean the man 
from his silly passion; and after re- 
peating a list of lightsome ladies, he 
thus winds up with a general assault 
and battery against the sex: 


‘¢ Thus in conclusion 
Women are confusion 
And final destruction 

To man at the end. 
Yet shame it is 
To blame them doubtless, 
For, as Clerk says, 

They have it of kind. 


Therefore remember 
Their young age tender, 
That love is eager 

With lusty courage. 
To love in youth 
Is pleasure enough, 
And in age forsooth, 

It is but dotage. 


Trust not their words, 

Nor merry bordes, 

For knights and lords 
Deceived have been. 

They are oft mutable, 

They are false and variable ; 

Therefore trust them but little 
For all their fair een. 


Take comfort good, 
And change thy mood, 
For by the sweet rood 
They turn as the wind. 
On the sea I have been, 
And many jeopardies seen ; 
What need I more rekene, 
Thou knowest my mind.” 


The lover, called Amator, remains 
unconvinced ; and after the Jay has 
taken her flight, walks away in a me- 
lancholy mood. Feylde is not very par- 
ticular and exact in his rhimes; but 
his lyrical measure is much better 
adapted to the subject than the old 
ballad staff usually adopted about this 
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period, and in which the Prologue is 
written, e. 9. 


‘¢ Though laureat poets in old antiquity 

Feigned false fables under clowdy sen- 
tence, 

Yet some intituled fruitful morality, 

Some of love wrote great circumstance ; 

Some of chivalrous acts made remem- 
brance ; 

Some as good philosophers naturally 
indited, [spended.”’ 

Thus wisely and wittily their time they 


This form of stanza had _ been 
handed down from at least the days 
of Chaucer. He calls it expressly 
“the balade simple;”’ and it was 
very much employed in compositions 
of that description. In The Coniro- 
versy between a Lover and a Jay, we 
meet with a mention of the satire call- 
ed Cock Lorel’s Boat, which also came 
from the press of Wynkyn de Worde, 
probably not long before. 


‘¢ Though nature move, 

And bid thee love, 

Yet wisdom would prove, 
Ere it be hot. 

When fortune sour, 

Doth on thee lour, 

Thou gettest an oar 
In Cock Lorel’s Boat.’’ 


The following early notice of the 
heroes of several of our most famous 
English romances is also worth quot- 
ing: 

‘« Thus am I wrapped 

And in woe umbelapped, 

Such love hath me trapped, 
Without any cure. 

Sir Tristram the good 

For his leman Isoude, 

More sour never ’bode 
Than I do endure. 


Lamwell and Lamarock, 
Gawayne and Lancelot, 
Garath and Caradock, 
With the Table Round: 
Sir Bevis, Sir Eglamour, 
Sir Terry, Sir Triamour, 
In more grievous dolour 
Were never in bound.’’ 


And thus we conclude for the pre- 


sent. In our next article we intend 
to pursue the subject of old English 
poetical Facetie, and to examine par- 
ticularly some very curious and hu- 
morous tracts for and againt Matri- 
mony. 
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Mr. Urzan, Feb. 5. 

A FEW words will be naturally 
expected of me, in reply to Mr. 
Sturges Bourne’s letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, inserted in your 
last Number. They shall be very few,- 
and as much as possible to the pur- 
pose; to which end, I will say no- 
thing of matters of opinion, nothing of 
matters of taste, but confine myself 
entirely to matters of fact. It is not 
on the score of either ¢aste or opinion, 
but on that of integrity, that I am ar- 
raigned by my antagonist as the 
Editor of Bishop Lowth’s Remains. 
I therefore offer no argument on the 
comparison of handwriting, of abbre- 
viations, of orthography, or of style, as 
manifested on the one hand, in the 
acknowledged productions of the Bi- 
shop, and, on the other hand, in 
those now attributed to him. Such 
of your readers as may have had the 
opportunity of examining both the 
one and the other, will be enabled to 
form an estimate upon the subject, 
according to their previous experience 
in questions of the same kind; and 
there I am quite content to let that 
portion of the subject rest. 

Now to facts, which involve more 
or less directly every statement of 
importance in Mr. Bourne’s letter. 

1. Mr. Sturges Bourne informs the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that I had 
“‘asserted in print, that from twenty-five 
to thirty volumes of MS. annotations 
had been sold by auction by the Bi- 
shop’s representatives, and that these 
(the two MS volumes of Sermons) 
might have been amongst them.” A 
reference to the passage alluded to 
(which occcurs in my former letter, 
Gent. Mag. for Sept. 1834,) will show 
that the number specified was eight 
lots; and that no mention whatever 
is made of the two Sermons, as sup- 
posed to have existed among them: 
on the contrary, they are distinctly 
described as composed exclusively of 
** Annotations and Remarks.” This 
assertion I now repeat, as well as my 
readiness to authenticate it, when re- 
quired so to do. 

2. Mr. Bourne has informed his 
Grace, that ‘‘I had- stated ayain and 
again to the public, that I woutp 
SWEAR to the Bishop’s handwriting 
with more confidence than to any 


Rev. P. Hall and Bp. Lowth’s Remains. 
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man’s except my own.”’ Such an 
allusion I have once made, and only 
once; it occurs in terms exactly the 
reverse of those adduced by Mr, 
Bourne in the letter before mentioned: 
*‘I should be LorH TO SWEAR ina 
Court of Justice to any body’s hand- 
writing but my own; but, next to my 
own, I rink I woutp speak with 
confidence to that of Bishop Lowth.” 

3. Mr. Bourne has informed the 
Archbishop that the titles, preserved 
in the original MSS. had been can- 
celled, and the date of 1767 suppressed, 
and was not to be found in any part 
of the printed volume. The titles are 
not cancelled, but are given almost 
word for word in the second page of 
the introductory memoir. The date, 
which had been omitted entirely by a 
typographical oversight, in its proper 
place, is also given, with other correc- 
tions, on the reverse of the Table of 
Contents; though the omission not 
being discovered till after the day of 
publication, a few copies may possi- 
bly have been issued without it. It 
may be just worth while to add, in 
order to prove the competency of Mr. 
Sturges Bourne to form a judgment of 
comparative handwritings, that the 
title-pages of the MS volumes are 
quite evidently written by a different 
person. Whether in favour of their 
authenticity or not, neither their owner 
nor myself, nor any one but Mr. 
Bourne, pretends to doubt this cir- 
cumstance. 

4. Mr. Bourne informs the Arch- 
bishop, that, having first suppressed 
the date, I then assigned the period 
of the Sermons to Bishop Lowth’s 
possession of the see of London. The 
truth is, that, having first given the 
date, I added, in the same sentence, 
*‘while his Lordship held the see of 
Oxford.”’ 

5. Lastly, Mr. Bourne informs his 
Grace, that the Rev. Peter Hall has 
represented himself to be ‘‘ a sounder 
theologian than Bishop Lowth.”— 
Whatever may be the Rev. Peter 
Hall’s opinion of himself (and it is 
not common to a corrupt nature to 
think less highly than it ought to think 
of its own pretensions), he has not 
yet ventured to offer to the public the 
expression of any such approval. 

Tue Epitor or Lowru. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Martruew Srevenson’s Poems. 


1. Occasion’s Offering, or Poems upon several occasions. By Mathew Stevenson. 
1654. 12mo. 

2. Poems, or a Miscellany of Sonnetts, Satyrs, Drollings, Panegyricks, Elegaics, 
&c. By M. Stevenson. 1673. 12mo. 

3. Poems. By Mathew Stevenson. 1665. 


THE above-mentioned volumes, which are in the writer’s possession, are 
not commonly to be met with; but two more seem wanting to form a com- 
plete collection of M. Stevenson’s publications ; viz.— 


4. M. Stevenson’s Bellum Presbyteriale ; or, as much said for the Presbyter as 
may be, together with their Covenant’s Catastrophe held forth in a heroic Poem. 
1661. 4to. 

5. Norfolk Drollery, &c. 1673. 


—although we suspect the second article to be the same as No. 2 of the for- 
mer list, with a different title-page. 


6. The Wits, or Poems and Songs on various occasions. 1685. 


Except the variation of the title, this volume is the same with the Norfolk 
Drollery ; it is in fact the self-same edition, and not a reprinted one. See Bib- 
liotheca Anglo-Poetica, p. 332. 

For information on this writer, the reader is referred to the following books: 
Granger’s Biog. History, vol. 1V. p. 56; Walpole’s Catalogue of Engravers, 
art. ‘Gaywood ;’ Censura Literaria, vol. VI. p. 8; Ellis’s Specimens of Eng- 
lish Poets, vol. LII. p. 336 ; Nichols’s Select Poems, vol. 1]. p. 141. Prefixed 


to ‘ Occasion’s Offering,’ is a portrait of the author by Gaywood, with the 
following tetrastic under it : 


‘¢ The printer’s proffit, not my pride, 
Hath this idea finify’d. 
For he push’d out the merrie pay, 
And Mr. Gaywood made it gay.’’ 


Granger has made in his account of this portrait no less than three mistakes. 
1. He prints ‘ signified’ for ‘finify’d.” 2. He reads ‘ merrie play’ for ‘ pay.’ 
3. He calls Stevenson a dramatic author, and says his play has gone into obli- 
vion. ‘The Merrie Play,’ if that is the correct reading, means his ‘ Norfolk 
Drollery.’ There is no account of this author in Ant. Wood, and we are not 
acquainted with any biographical work that affords a notice of him. 

A few provincial expressions, as well as his dedication, proved that he lived 
in Norfolk, if he were not a native of the county: as Alp or Olp for bull- 
finch ; Blote herring for the half-dried fish ; Cromes, for forks, as hay-crome ; 
Largess, for gifts to harvest-men ; Beck for brook. The game of Camp. Killer 


for tub. Pitle for field. Cypress cat for tabby. At p. 63, of his Drollery, we 
find the following couplet : 


** He does himself ’twixt this and t’other tide, 
Like Beccles steeple from the church divide.’’ 


We shall now give a specimen or two from each of the three volumes which 
we have mentioned to be in our ‘possession, which will make this by far the 
most full and complete account of the author at present existing. 1. Miscel- 
lany, 1673, is dedicated to the most virtuous and ingenious Madam Mary 
Hunt of Sharrington-hall, Norfolk, under whose roof it appears he lived. 
Another dedication follows, ‘to the worshipful my very noble friend Thomas 
Brown, esq. of Elsing Hall in Norfolk ;’ which house, he says, ‘ has been his 
Indies.’ The following copy of verses ushers in his volume ‘ to the accom- 
plished and his ingenious friend Mr. Mathew Stevenson, on his facetious poem :’ 
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* Tell me no more of laureated Ben, 
Shakesphear and Fletcher, once the wiser men. 
Their acts (’tis true) were sublime; yet I see 
They’r all revisedly composed in thee. 
Here the swoln critick, ideot, and huff, 
Shall bite their fingers, swear they have enough, 
Whilst that the learned and sagacious wit 
Shall speak thy worth, ’tis excellent well writ, 
So that thy poems, justly stiled, runs 
Not defunct Johns, but living Stevensons.’’ 

Artu. TICHBORNE. 


P. 6. Upon John Robinson, ‘ a pretty witty boy, that never suckt :’— 


*« See here what rarely comes to pass, He that for June or July seeks, 

A babe that never suckling was. No almanac needs, but his cheeks ; 
No milk did ever him refresh, When brighter rays shoot from his eyes, 
But such as he might eat, the flesh. ’Tis May and April when he cries. 
His mother’s breast oft made him quiet, For roundness and complexion, 

Yet as his pillow,—not his diet. His face is just an apple-john. 

His infancy he so outran, His locks are gold, and every hair 
That Adam-like, he was born man. Nature has curl’d into a snare. 
Within a year, or such a space, His body is all over bright, 

His feet and tongue kept equal pace. As Pelop’s shoulder, heavenly white ; 
His understanding, had it room, And as it is as white as milk, 

Had spoken in his mother’s womb, It is again as soft as silk. 

Where he in silence liv’d, until Say, have ye not in temples seen 

His organs could pronounce his will ; The pourtraict of a cherubin ? 

His face presents in every thing Suffice it, tho’ ye know him not, 

A lively landskip of the spring. You have his very picture got.” 


At p. 23, occurs a poem, too long to cite, upon his Majesty’s progress into 
Norfolk, Sept. 28, 1671. Some of the lines near the conclusion may be given, 


as some of the old Norfolk families are mentioned in them, as well as the 
knighting of Sir Thomas Brown. 


“* Paston and Hobart did bring in the meat, 
Who the next day at their own houses treat. 
Paston to Oxney did his Sovereign bring, 
And like Araunah, offered to the King. 
Blickling two Monarchs and two Queens has seen, 
One King fetch’d there, another brought a Queen. 
Great Townsend of the treats brought up the rear, 
And doubly was my Lord Lieutenant there. 
And now with Norwich, for whose sake I writ, 
Let me conclude. Norwich did what was fit ; 
Or what with them was possible at least ; 
That city does enuff, that does its best. 
There the Kiny knighted the so famous Brown, 
Whose worth and learning to the world are known,” &c. 


P. 33. Upon the custom of ‘ Largess’ in Norfolk and Suffolk, which still 
exists :— 

*¢ We have a custom, no where else is known, 
For here we reap, where nothing e’er was sown ; 
Our harvest men shall run ye, cap and leg, 
And leave their work at any time to beg. 
They make a harvest of each passenger, 
And therefore have they a lord treasurer. 
Here ye must pence as well as prayers bestow. 
Tis not enough to say,—‘ God speed the plough !’ 
These ask as men that mean to make ye stand ; 
For they petition with their arms in hand ; 
And till ye give, or some good sign appears, 
They listen to ye with their harvest-ears. 
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If nothing drops into the gaping purse, 

Ye carry with you, to be sure, a curse. 

But if a largess comes, they shout ye deaf, 
Had you as many ears as a wheat-sheaf. 
Sometime the holloa greater is by odds, 

As when ’tis answer’d by the ivy-tods ; 

Here all unite, and each his accent bears, 
That were but now together by the eares, 
And which a contradiction doth supply, 
Because they get a Jargess, they must crie,— 
Cry with a pox? whoever of it hears, 

May wish their tankard had no other tears. 
Thus, in a word, our reapers now-a-days, 
Reap in the field, and glean in the highways.’’ 


SONG. 


‘¢ Should I sigh out my dayes in grief, 
And as my beads count miseries, 
My wound would meet with no relief, 
For all the balsome of mine eyes ; 
I’le therefore set my heart at rest, 
And of bad market make the best. 


Some set their hearts on winged wealth, 
Others to honour’s towers aspire ; 

But give me freedom and my health, 
And there’s the sum of my desire, 

Tf all the world should pay me rent, 

It cou’d not add to my content. 


There is no fence against our fate, 

Eve’s daughters, all are bound to sorrow, 
Vicissitudes upon us wait, 

That laugh to-day, and lower to-morrow. 
Why should we then with wrinkled care, 
Deface what Nature made so fair ?’’ 


2. Occasion’s Offeriny. 1654. 


To this volume is prefixed a copy of verses, by N. B. query, N. Breton? 


‘* And must I add my mite, dear Stevenson ? 
I know thou will accept it.—Well, ’tis done. 
Faith, I can’t tell thee, while I thy lines read o’er, 
Whether I love thee or admire thee more. 
Thy books, not fraught with tales of Robin Hood, 
But lofty fancy ; by the Lord ’tis good! 
Thy sweet-lipp’d Muse most ample test doth give 
Of high events,—and I say, let her live.’’ 


P. 102,— THE SONG. 


‘* Stay, oh stay! ye wing’d Hours, 
The winds that ransack east and west, 
Have breath’d perfume upon our flowers, 
More fragrant than the phoenix’ nest. 
Then stay, oh stay, sweet Hours! that ye 
May witness that which time ne’er see. 


Stay awhile, thou feather’d Scythe-man, 
And attend the Queen of Flowers, 

Show thyself for once a blythe man, 
Come, dispense with a few hours. 

Else we ourselves will stay awhile, 

And make our pastime Time beguile. 


This day is deign’d to Flora’s use, 
If ye will revel too, to-night 
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We’ll press the grape to lend ye juice, 
We'll make a deluge of delight ; 

And when ye can’t hold up your heads, 

Our garden shall afford ye beds.’’ 


P. 106. To the perpetual memory of “‘ my ever honoured cozen, Mrs. E. H.”— 


‘¢ Under this sad marble lies 
Nature’s pride, and Beauty’s prize, 
Such, so sweet her accents were, 
As would charm a syren’s eare. 
Such her modest minde as shee, 
Taught the turtle charitie. 

In summe, a more virtuous wife 
Never sweeten’d husband’s life. 

To conclude, then, all was shee 
Man could wish, or woman be, 
Who lyes here, like treasure found, 
Not above, but under ground.” 


In his poem called “In honorem Poetarum,” p. 108, the following lines 
occur. Who Replie was, I am unable to say; nor do remember the anec- 
dote mentioned concerning T. May the poet; alack! our race of great com- 
mentators who could explain these matters, is gone. Mr. Haslewood is dead ; 
and Mr. Hartshorne has hung up his well-earned trophies, and has left the field. 


** Replie was rich I trow, Yea, do not all men say 
Whose poems did enfold Poets dare any thing. 
That which men hunt forsoe, Pray was not noble May 
The art of making golde ; Call’d brother by a king ? 
He had the philosophic stone, Nor is it more than true report, 
Sure hee must then be rich, or none. Satyrick lines have hang’d a sort.” 


3. Poems, by M. Stevenson. 1665. 
P. 25. The ‘ Epithalamium’ at Mr. W. B.’s wedding :— 


‘¢ All that happy is, betide, 
Both the bridegroom and the bride, 
May their dayes be all of bliss, 
Each as full of joy as this ; 
And when the cake and posset come 
With summons to Elysium, 
The God of Love convey them to their rest, 
On Love’s soft pillow, Leda’s downy brest. 


Il. 

Health and wealth, and what can be 

Added to felicity, 

Wait upon the noble pair, 

Such our will is, such our prayer ; 

Be fruitful as the womb of day, 

And live an everlasting May, 
Until at length your mutual glowings move, 
An emulation with the gods above. 


IIl. 

If there be a joy yet new, 

Such as lovers never knew, 

All here present beg it may 

Crown this welcome wisht-for day, 

And may ye double all the sweets 

Were ever found in nuptial sheets. 
But, hold! I fear we part Love’s pair too long, 
And make them sell their pleasure for a song.’ 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
— 


Essays on the Church. By a Layman, 
2d edition. 1834. 

THE declaration of the Dissenters 
at Birmingham is of such a nature, as 
to render it a matter of morai obliga- 
tion on their brethren in other parts 
of England, openly to avow either their 
participation in the sentiments ex- 
pressed, or to disown them altogether. 
Its language of carnal hatred, unchris- 
tian prejudice and suspicion, uncon- 
stitutional principle, unmanly insult, 
and ungentlemanly imputation, afford 
a too convincing proof of the feelings 
and motives from which they have 
arisen. We can conceive nothing bet- 
ter calculated to injure the cause they 
have adopted, to wound and grieve 
their true and moderate friends, to 
alarm their weak and timid disciples, 
to misdirect their ignorant ones, to lead 
good men to doubt the integrity of 
their motives, and to make wise men 
arm themselves against the violence 
of their pretensions. But Sir R. Peel’s 
temperate and admirable answer, while 
it must inspire all persons with respect 
for one, whom neither folly nor malig- 
nity nor falsehood can move from his 
manly and dignified course, at the same 
time must cover the authors of that 
most injudicious ebullition of childish 
rage with shame and confusion. Turn 
we therefore from them, and all like 
them, who, not contented to walk 
through the wide gates of Reform, are 
making breaches in all quarters in the 
old walls of the constitution, for their 
own unhallowed and selfish ends ; and 
peruse with a candid and unprejudiced 
mind the contents of the volume whose 
title we have placed before our readers. 
They will there find the chief subjects 
connected with the establishment of 
the National Church treated in a liberal 
and reasonable manner, with very suf- 
ficient knowledge, sound reasoning, 
and all decent and becoming temper of 
manner and language. 

1. Hischapteron National Establish- 
ments, and the testimony of Scripture 
concerning them, is short but convinc- 
ing. We find that the Dissenting Mi- 
nisters have been so pressed by the 
passages of which the Old Testament 

Gent. Maa. Vor. III. 


is full, proving the constant and antient 
alliance of the Church and State, as to 
show a disposition to throw this portion 
of the Scriptures aside altogether; and 
as regards any argument they can bring 
from the Gospel of Christ (their chief 
one being, ‘thykingdom is not of this 
world’), our author has given the 
refutation from the interpretation of 
their own divines. 

2. In the second subject, of the 
responsibility of Rulers, our author 
shows that where it answers their pur- 
pose to adopt this line of argument, 
the Dissenters can even ‘ deeply lament 
that Protestant governments take so 
little care to convey the knowledge of 
their true religion ;? when it does not, 
then they turn round and ask, ‘is 
there any reason that can be offered, 
why a king, any kiny, and every king, 
should be supposed to know more about 
religion than his subjects !” 

3. ‘ Thénecessity ofa Public Provision, 
or National Establishment, asshown by 
experience.’ This is shown by some 
statements which prove, that volun- 
tary Churches do not supply the de- 
mands for religious instruction, which 
are left unsupplied by the Church. In 
1832 the total number of Dissenting 
Chapels in the Tower Hamlets, Fins- 
bury, Mary-le-bone, Westminster, and 
Southwark, amounts to 186. The 
congregations assembling at each, 
amount to an average of 400. The 
population is 900,000, thus leaving 
800,000 totally unprovided for. So 
much for the assertion, ‘that if the 
State did not provide a religion for the 
people, the people would be sure to 
provide one for themselves.’ So clearly 
was the insufficiency of the voluntary 
system proved, that the Legislature was 
called upon to interfere, and in the 
space of 10 years, more was done in 
building new places of worship, under 
the Church Commissioners, than had 
been previously effected under the 
voluntary system in half a century. 
Dr. Chalmers says, that in Scotland, 
in a population of half a million, the 
voluntary system has not erected more 
than 6 Churches ; the Establishment 
has contributed 160 to that people. 

20 
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The Wesleyan Magazine for April 
1834, thus expresses itself on the part 
of the Conference. 


‘Rising above the influence of mere 
sectarian feelings, the Methodists are 
anxious that the religious wants of the 
nation at large should be fully met; and 
comparing the utmost of what the Dis- 
senters and themselves have done, or are 
able to do, with what yet remains to be 
done in the land, they are persuaded that 
the cause of our common Christianity, so 
needs the extensive provision of means 
made by the Established Church, that, 
were she overthrown, a vast proportion of 
our teeming population must be left in 
utter destitution of even the outward or- 

‘dinances of religion. By the overthrow 
of the Church, we do not mean her ceas- 
ing to exist as a Church, but her being re- 
moved from the protection of a state- 
religion, our argument is, that it is be- 
cause the Church of England is establish- 
ed by Law, that she is able to provide a 
much larger amount of religious instruc- 
tion for the nation at large, than she pos- 
sibly could do, were she subverted as an 
Establishment.” 


4. Thecase of America, which used 
to be brought forward as a proof of 
the sufficiency of the voluntary system, 
is now, we believe, more judiciously 
kept in the background; for Dr. 
Dwight has given information on that 
subject, which has cleared away a 
mass of error, and shown that no more 
in America, than in England, can re- 
ligious instruction be afforded com- 
mensurately to the wants of the people 
without the aid of government. The 
result in America is this: ‘In those 
States in which Christianity is esta- 
blished by law, the Presbyterian Mi- 
nisters, supported and settled, were in 
the proportion of 1 to every 1364 in- 
habitants; while in those States in 
which the voluntary system prevailed, 
the settled and supported ministers of 
the same class were only in the pro- 
portion of 1 to every 19,300.’ Fur- 
ther, the rapid decrease in the number 
of Ministers, compared with the popu- 
lation, is shewn: In 1753, in New 
England, there was one Minister for 
every 628 persons. In 1806, in the 
United States, there was not one well- 
educated Minister to 6000 souls. But 
in many cases, where Churches for- 
merly existed, they are said no longer 
to be found. The members are dis- 
persed, the records gone, not a vestige 
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of the church is to be found. Other re- 
ports speak of but two Churches within 
100 miles; of five counties destitute 
of the ordinances of the Gospel, and 
of a large neighbourhood with only 
one professor of religion. It is quite 

_ clear, that the example of America can 
never again be quoted as a proof of the 
success of the voluntary system. 

5. With regard to the number and 
strength of the Dissenters, the Con- 
gregational Magazine of December, 
1801, furnishes a list of the Independ- 
ent Ministers in England, amounting 
to 1058. Give these a congregation of 
300 each, then the Independent Con- 
gregations would amount to 317,400. 
The Baptists are about half that num- 
ber. The Presbyterians amount to 
about 15,000. The total therefore of 
the ‘ three denominations’ of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters, falls below half a 
million. The Wesleyan Methodists 
have equal strength. Allowing a mil- 
lion and a half for all these religious 
bodies (deducting the irreligious and 
profane), the remaining population of 
several millions must belong to the 
Church of England, the number of 
whose Ministers are 12,000. Of the 
members of the Legislature there are 
not fifty who are not professed mem- 
bers of the church. Of the proprie- 
tors of the soil on whom the tithes 
fall, not one in fifty is a Dissenter. 
Even of the Church-rate, an assertion 
equally strong may be made. The 
voters against the rate at Aston, near 
Birmingham, represented property 
rated at 1100/7. Those in favour of it 
held property assessed at 12,0001. The 
Dissenters therefore here paid but one 
eleventh part of the general contribu- 
tion. Strange as is the disinclination 
of Dissenters to aiding in a pecuniary 
form the support of the Church from 
which they have receded, yet when we 
observe how very small those contribu- 
tions are—in rates little, in tithes 
scarcely anything at all, we must come 
to the conclusion, that there is some 
other strong acting cause which leads 
to this angry and ferocious hostility, 
more powerful even than the ‘amor 
nummi’ itself. It is to be found in 
the confession of one of their chief 
writers (vide The Case of the Dissenters’) 
—‘an Establishment must work in- 
juriously to the Dissenter of every de- 
scription; the predominant evil is that 
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of uniform, expressed, implied degrada- 
tion. The professor of the state reli- 
gion is, on the mere ground of his pro- 
fession, placed near his Majesty; he 
is one of a privileged fraternity; he 
is pointed out to the community as the 
more correct, the safer, and every way 
the better man; as he is exalted, the 
seceder is necessarily degraded; a cloud 
stands between him and the face of 
royalty—he does not belong to the 
King’s Church, and he ishardly thought 
to be true to the King’s person. It is 
impossible to say what he has not suf- 
fered from this cause in estate, reputa- 
tion, and yood fellowship. The distinc- 
tion gives us a low place in the opi- 
nion of our fellow-creatures, dis- 
honours us at the Exchange, at the 
College, at the Senate, in the Pulpit; 
—and can anything exceed this in ex- 
asperation?’ The remedy proposed is, 
‘that the King in his public capacity 
must favour no particular creed—the 
Legislature must encourage no one— 
the public acts of the State must re- 
cognize none—there must be no state 
religion.’ Dr. Pye Smith figures forth 
the beau ideal of an impartial Sove- 
reign, as thus resolving within him- 
self—‘ the Jew, the Mahomedan, the 
Pagan,—the most unhappy infidel in 
my dominions shall not have it in his 
power to say that I do him the smallest 
injury.” Bravo! Doctor Smith. So 
Carlile might be Lord Chancellor and 
Keeper of the King’s conscience—Ro- 
bert Taylor Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and the Ministry might be composed 
of a Jewish Lord of the Treasury, a 
Mahomedan Secretary of State, and 
the Home Department filled by a 
worshipper of Juggernaut! Thus, 
no one would have it in his power to 
say—‘ that the King did him the 
smallest wrong ; no cloud would stand 
between them and the face of royalty.’ 
With regard to the restriction of the 
meaning of the word Church by the 
Dissenters, either to the spiritual and 
invisible Church, or to a single body of 
worshippers under a single pastor, it is 
not supported by Scripture. See the 
reasonings and authorities of our au- 
thor at p.116-123. On the other 
hand, we conceive that the word 
Church is more appropriately applied 
to the comprehensive and brotherly 
union of the faithful in the Church of 
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England, than to the endless diversity 
of sects and divisions, and subdivisions 
among the Dissenters. Our author 
justly says, if St. Paul were now alive, 
he might address ‘The Church of 
England ;’ but could he direct an 
epistle to the Church of the United 
States ? 

6. With regard to another point 
mainly insisted on by the Dissenters— 
the choice of the pastor by the people 
—they have not Scriptural authority 
for their position—there being no one 
case to be found in the whole New Testa- 
ment where the people did so elect. The 
Ministers are spoken of as chosen by, 
and responsible to, the Apostles and their 
suceessors. Mr. James confesses as 
much; and Mr. Conder allows, that 
‘the circumstances attending the for- 
mation of many of the primitive 
Churches, did not allow of such a 
right being called into exercise.’ As 
for the argument which Mr. James 
uses, that the Minister to whom you 
entrust the oversight of your soul’s af- 
fairs isto bechosen by yourself, and that 
no man can claim to be your moral or 
religious instructor without your own 
consent—is broken in pieces by the 
Dissenters themselves; whenever a 
vacancy occurs in a Dissenting Chapel, 
and the majority elect the Pastor of the 
Church, either the minority must have 
a Minister not of their own election, 
or they must secede, and divide, and 
split into new Churches as often asa 
fresh election occurs. The Eclectic 
Review confesses that the tendency of 
the Dissenters isto an infinite divisibiltty; 
or in other words, to perpetual and in- 
creasing schisms and divisions, which 
are called sins in Scripture. Mr. James 
answers, 


‘¢ That when a Minister is removed, 
the choice of a successor brings on a crisis 
in the Church. At this perilous crisis, 
secret canvassing, cabals, intrigues, and 
the most disgusting tyranny take place. 
No event that could happen would place 
the interests of society in greater peril.’’ 


This is the necessary result of the 
much-boasted, and all-perfect Volun. 
tary System. Look at the Gloucester 
Chronicle of March 15, 1834, and read 
the following account of their harmo- 
nious Voluntary. 


‘* What Meeting-house has not been 
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desecrated by scenes of violence, clamour, 
and contention? Rodborough,—are the 
placards of the faction torn down from 
the walls? Are the bitter words, the fierce 
speeches, the unholy sayings, sunk into 
oblivion? Well then, Painswick. Are the 
doors mended, the pews repaired, the 
marks of damage obliterated, since that 
anti-christian battle, when the merits of 
rival preachers were decided by blows, 
not by qualifications. Look at Ebley.— 
How many weeks have passed since Ebley 
was the very forum of party passion ? 
Where are the individuals who then pack. 
ed the seats, and decided the question of 
ministerial capacity? Shall we turn our 
eyes to Wootton ?—Where Rowland Hill 
was hissed when he took part with his 
nominee. To Uley, where the obnoxious 
minister was stormed, while he officiated, 
the doors burst open, and himself forced 
to make a hasty retreat. To Eastcomb, 
where dissension has become a proverb, 
and the term /iar always used,’’ &c. 


So much for the Voluntary Prin- 
ciple! a principle unknown to the 
earliest and purest Christian Churches, 
equally so to the Reformers, and equally 
so to the Puritans and non-Conformists 
of the last two centuries; and we may 
add, a principle which, both in home 
and foreign Missicns, is abandoned 
totally by the Dissenters themselves. 

7. With regard to the standard of 
the Church, as touching religious prin- 
ciples, ‘ she has set up a pure and 
scriptural standard of doctrine, and all 
its needful formularies. This standard 
presents a formidable bulwark against 
error and corruption, in the form of 
Creeds and Articles, demanding sub- 
scriptions. It provides all the safe- 
guard that human foresight can devise, 
against the admission of persons of 
unsound principles into the ministry, 
and by a liturgy and formularies deeply 
imbued with scriptural truth, it fur- 
nishes the best possible antidote to 
such errors as might creep into the 
precincts of that institution.’ This 
was acknowledged by all the old Dis- 
senters, by Home and Bates and 
Owen, who expressly provided in the 
trust-deeds of their Meeting-houses, 
that the Ministers should ‘ hold the 
doctrinal articles of the Church of 
England.’ What wretched evils it has 
served to keep off from our Church, 
may be supposed, when we add, on the 
authority of the Eclectic Review, ‘ that 
out of 258 Presbyterian congregations 
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in England, 235 are now Unitarian!’ 
and in America, the Church of Boston 
has become almost wholly Socinian ! 
8. Wecome now to the comparative 
merit and advantage of our ritual, as 
weighed against the extemporaneous 
prayers of the Dissenters. We must 
first observe, that the subject-matter of 
all prayers must be the same, admitting 
only occasional variety, and therefore 
the advantage (if advantage there is) 
in that which is not written or fixed, 
is in the allowance of new forms of 
speech, and different collocations of 
language ; but the Dissenters shall 
speak for themselves. Of our Liturgy, 
Robert Hall declares ‘ that the Evan- 
gelical purity of its sentiments, the 
chastened fervour of its devotion, and 
the majestic simplicity of its language, 
have combined to place it in the very 
first rank of uninspired compositions,’ 
And the Eclectic Review acknow- 
ledges, ‘that the Church puts into 
the lips of the people a language of 
devotion unrivalled in majesty, beauty, 
propriety, and comprehension.” This 
is high praise, but not a whit above 
the matter. And let us observe what 
they confess of their own extempora- 
neous system. Mr. James complains 
‘that the brethren who lead our de- 
votions in dissenting churches are so 
outrageously long and dull, we are often 
prayed into a good frame, .and then 
prayed out of it again. Many minis- 
ters spend so much of their time at 
public meetings, and in gossiping from 
house to house, that their sermons 
are poverty itself, or the mere repeti- 
tition of the same sentiments in the 
same words.’ Another writer ob- 
serves, ‘ the mode of conducting the 
devotional part of cur worship is not 
always so solemn, or methodical, as 
may be desired. Sometimes it par- 
takes of an odious familiarity, atothers, 
too much of grimace. What is called 
preaching in prayer, should be always 
avoided ; and to hear the Deity ad- 
dressed, as is sometimes the case, in 
scraps of poetry, is quite insufferable.’ 
As regards the discipline of the Dis- 
senters, which they hold out in triumph 
over what they allege to be our utter 
want of it, we consider those who 
treat of it, either to be under a delu- 
sion, or else to advance what is not 
the truth. If this discipline was what 
they profess it to be, it would manifest 
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itself in a very different manner from 
what it does: but in fact, the very 
constitution of their church makes it 
impracticable. We should like to see 
the minister of any chapel refuse ad- 
mittance into the church, of any mem- 
ber of the family of a wealthy and 
powerful Deacon, who mainly supports 
the chapel by his authority and con- 
tributions; and we confess we see 
nothing in Dissenters which would 
prove to us that their spiritual disci- 
pline had improved their hearts, sof- 
tened their tempers, subdued their 
passions, chastened their desires, puri- 
tied their souls, and made them more 
just, more holy, and more spiritual, 
than their brethren of the Church. 

9. As regards the various officers 
and ministers of the Church, to which 
the Dissenters object, as Archdeacons, 
Bishops, &c. we considerit to be totally 
a logomachia, a strife of words. They 
acknowledge that the apostolicchurches 
were variously governed, according to 
their wants; that there were minis- 
ters of different degrees of authority 
placed over them, and that the Bishop, 
or Angel of the Church, received his 
spiritual power, even inapostolic times. 
Many of the disciples and friends of 
the apostles were Bishops. Diocesan 
Bishops received their commission from 
the hands of the Apostles, and trans- 
mitted the same to their followers, so 
that from the very days of the primi- 
tive Church down to the present hour, 
diocesan episcopacy has universally pre- 
vailed throughout the Christian Church. 
This Scott allows, and this even Cal- 
vin, a presbyterian, admitted. Igna- 
tius, Polycarp, and Onesimus, the 
friends of St. John and St. Paul, were 
Bishops of Antioch, Smyrna, and Ephe- 
sus. As to the other orders of our 
Church, if their existence is considered 
advantageous or necessary to the well- 
being of the Church, no other reason 
need be sought for; and this is ad- 
mitted by the Dissenters. Mr. James 
says, ‘the New Testament contains 
in its recorded facts such general prin- 
ciples on the subject of Church go- 
vernment and discipline, as are suffi- 
ciently explicit for the guidance of 
all.’ With these, such of our usages 
as cannot plead express command or ex- 
ample, ought to be in accordance ; and 
Mr. Conder observes, ‘ As those co- 
necessary natural circumstances which 
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adhere to every action are internally 
comprehended in the precept which is 
the basis of the instituted duty, so 
whatever circumstances, considered 
strictly as means of discharging what 
is positively enjoined, conduce to the 
more decent and impressive perform- 
ance of the duty, are strictly consonant 
with the Divine command, are per- 
missively, although not specifically in- 
cluded in it.’ We should hope that 
quite enough is said on this branch of 
the subject to satisfy all reasonable 
minds that our Established Church is 
framed after the best apostolic models, 
and that when it appears to differ 
from them, it arises from the different 
circumstances in which it is placed. 
That subordination is its great prin- 
ciple, while equality is the favourite 
theme of the Dissenters. 

10. In estimating the revenues of 
the Church, the Dissenters have shown 
gross ignorance, and, what is worse, 
deliberate falsehood. They have given 
out the property of the Church as 
amounting to two hundred millions 
sterling; and then proceeded to calcu- 
late that, by confiscating this property, 
Government would be able to remit 
twenty-one millions of taxation. They 
have given out that the original law 
gave only a fortieth where the clergy 
take a tenth; that the bishop, the 
church, and the poor, have all lost 
their share; and that the clergyman 
had played the lion, and seized every 
thing for himself. As for the clergy 
receiving a tenth, it is only necessary 
to say, that the estimated annual 
value of the agricultural product of 
the kingdom amounts to 150 millions; 
that the tithes of 10,701 parishes 
amount to 3,056,2481.: so that, in- 
stead of a tenth, the clergy do not re- 
ceive even a fiftieth. Give the clergy 
their real tenth, and they will be very 
happy to take the repairs of the 
churches on themselves. The truth 
is, that the average income of the 
Bishops amounts to 5,930/., or in 
round numbers 6,0001. each. This is 
amply sufficient in the gross, but is not 
advantageously divided : but what are 
we to say of the incomes of the paro- 
chial clergy? or what of a Govern- 
ment possessing a nationally endowed 
Church, that could permit such an 
average to exist? or to what other 
source, we may ask, than this, are not 
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many of the evils that now beset the 
Church to be attributed? Of the 
10,000 benefices, there are 4,861, or 
nearly half, whose proceeds are so 
small, that no minister can exist on 
them, and there are nearly 2,000 more 
that do not net 300/. per annum: in 
fact, there are 7,000 benefices too 
scanty to sustain aclergyman; and of 
these, 2,000 on which, if not other- 
wise provided for, he must absolutely 
starve. So much for the wealth of 
the Church, and for the care taken 
by the Government of its ministers. 
How differently does the State act in 
the civil and legal departments! ! Our 
judicial establishments cost 484,0001. 
per annum. The accounts presented 
to Parliament give a total of nearly 
1,000 persons who enjoy among them 
2,066,574/. per annum. Of these 
there are 216 persons whose salaries 
average 4,429]. each! Ask any barris- 
ter, solicitor, tradesman, or merchant, 
whether he would be content with an 
income of 300/. a year, and he would 
laugh in your face; double it, nay, 
quadruple it, and it still would be 
quite inadequate to his views: upon 
what principle, then, the clergy, who 
are as well educated, as well bred, and 
from whom high and sacred duties are 
expected, are to be thus kept depressed 
in the scale of society, we cannot 
understand. Even the Bishops, if 
their sees are poor, are provided for in 
other ways; but a poor Vicar is left 
by the State to starve! This isa 
disgrace peculiar to our Church, and 
from which we will own the Dissen- 
ters are free. From the unpardonable 
and unfeeling inertness of the Legis- 
lature are both the clergy and the 
Church now suffering ; to that inert- 
ness, and not to the clergy, is the vast 
mass of dissent owing that is now 
distracting the ‘land with its com- 
plaints. Whether it be too late to 
recall the wandering and the alien- 
ated, we cannot pretend to say. The 
question is of great importance every 
way, as regards our religious, and 
civil, and social state; but we will 
venture to say this, without fear of 
contradiction, that no reform of the 
Church, no alteration of the laws, no 
enforcement of duties, no concession of 
privileges, will be of avail, unless first 
and foremost the parochial clergy are 
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placed in a state of independence and 
respectability. Ifthe established reli- 
gion is to be preserved, it must be 
done by the Legislature itself. Fifty 
years since, Manchester had a church 
for each 3,000 of its population, and 
was then a town devotedly attached to 
the Establishment; now the popula- 
tion has been allowed to outrun the 
means of religious instruction, and 
there is not a pastor for each 20,000 of 
the people. ‘This is the first weakness 
to supply: then should follow the 
subdivision of parishes which have 
become too populous. St. Pancras 
has 103,548 inhabitants, and a sInGLE 
vicar ! and a mother church, holding 
about 2,800 people; with a parish 
reaching from Guildford-street to High- 
gate-hill; let such a parish as this be 
subdivided, and placed under twenty 
ministers, who would then have each 
5,000 souls under their spiritual care ; 
let plain, undecorated, and unexpensive 
churches be built, with good accom- 
modation for the poorer classes, and 
we will pledge ourselves for their 
being filled. The Bishop of London 
has shown the want of ninety addi- 
tional churches in London alone. 
Verily, the people have been hungry, 
but there has been no bread. What 
the Church then wants to secure her 
efficacy and safety, are more churches 
where masses of population have 
grown up in heathenism or sectarian- 
ism, and more ministers to fill them. 
The State is bound to provide the 
first, and maintain liberally the se- 
cond; all other points regarding the 
Church are very secondary to these. 
That she is deserving of all support; 
nay, that she has a right to demand it 
at the hands of those pledged to afford 
it, shall be confessed even by the 
mouth of her opponents. Mr. James 
speaks ‘ of the great and delightful in- 
crease of truly pious and devoted men, 
that are now labouring in the Church 
of England ;’ and Dr. P. Smith says, 
‘I must profess my opinion, that the 
increase of yital piety in the Esta- 
blished Church within the last thirty or 
forty years, has been proportionable ; 
and, comparing the measures of ad- 
vantage, greaier than even among us.’ 
What God (then he adds) has ho- 
noured, let us delight to honour also.’ 
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American Poets. Selection from 1834. 


WE believe this to be the re-publi- 
cation of a volume printed in America. 
Of its general merits we are inclined 
to speak very favourably. There is a 
brightness of fancy, a warmth and 
truth of feeling, an ardent love of na- 
ture, expressed in a tolerably harmo- 
nious versification, in many of the 
Poems; and if occasionally we find 
defects in taste, a want of finish, an 
unpoetical expression, or a too lavish 
collection of imagery, we can only say, 
that they are much fewer than we 
had prepared ourselves to expect. 
That our poets are diligently read on 
the other side of the Atlantic, the 
volume before us clearly shows; and 
Byron seems to have lost none of the 
attraction there, which he exercised 
over all, a few years since, in this 
country. To Wordsworth also a great 
debt is due; and much of Campbell 
is occasionally seen. We can dis- 
cover, however, little or nothing which 
should persuade us that the still greater 
poets of our land than those we have 
mentioned, the masters of our song, 
have been studied with that deep at- 
tention which they deserve. This we 
trust will come: and when the poets 
of America bring to the rich and new 
world of beauty which Nature is 
spreading before them, impressed with 
her gigantic forms, and reaching 
through her interminable solitudes, a 
cultivated taste, and well-ordered 
power of describing them, we shall 
then have an additional realm of 
fancy and truth exposed before us. 

We will find room for a specimen 
or two. 


To a Waterfowl. Bryant. p. 9. 


Whither, ’midst the falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last 
steps of day, [pursue 
Far through their rosy depths, dost thou 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye [thee wrong, 
Might mark thy distant flight to do 

As darkly painted on the crimson sky 
Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink, 
Of reedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocky billows rise or sink 
On the chafed ocean’s side ? 
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There is a Power whose care [coast, 
Teaches thy way along that pathless 
The desert and illimitable air, 
Long wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fann’d 
At that far height, the cold, thin at- 
mosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon shall thy toilend, _[and rest, 
Soon shalt thou find a summer-home 
And scream among thy fellows—reeds 
shall bend 
Soon o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone—th’ abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet in my 
heart [given, 
Deeply hath sunk the lessons thou hast 
And shall not soon depart. 


He, who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy 
certain flight, [alone, 
In the long way that I must tread 
Will lead my steps aright. 


March. Bryant. 


The stormy March is come at last, 
With wind, and clouds, and changing 
skies, 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 
That through the snowy valley flies. 


Ah! passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy March, in praise of thee! 

Yet though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome March to me. 


For thou to northern lands again 
The glad and glorious sun doth bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And wear’st the gentle name of spring. 


And in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and 
warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 


Then sing aloud the gushing rills, 

And the full springs from frost set free, 
That, lightly leaping down the hills, 

Are just set out to met the sea. 


The year’s departing beauty hides, 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat, 
But in the sternest frown abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. 


Thou bring’st the hope of those calm 
skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 
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The Riches of Chaucer. By Charles C. 
Clarke. 2 vol. 12mo. 


ALTHOUGH we do not agree in the 
propriety of Mr. Clarke’s mutilations, 
by which our ‘ Morning Star’ is shorn 
of some of his beams, on the ground, 
that though there may be some coarse- 
ness or indelicacy occasionally in the 
festive vein of our old poet, yet there is 
nothing of that subtle insinuating 
poison which alone is to be dreaded, 
and which proceeds from very different 
feelings than those which actuated the 
friend of the Plantagenets, when he 
poured forth, in the gaiety of his heart, 
his rich romantic song. We are in 
great want of a convenient and well- 
edited Chaucer, formed on the model 
of Tyrwhitt’s, and assisted by the 
improvements of later critics. In fact, 
such an edition as has been lately given 
us of the Poet Dunbar : till then, if Mr. 
Clarke’s present volumes should assist 
in making our matchless bard popu- 
lar among those who had never before 
drank of his poetry, why a good end 
will be answered. Chaucer stands in 
the same place to English poetry, as 
Dante does to the Italian: the great 
Florentine far excels him in severe 
morality and lofty sentiment, and that 
majestic grandeur, which, embodied 
as it is in the finest language, produces 
an effect beyond perhaps that of any 
other poet. Chaucer, however, has 
his own peculiar excellencies: his ad- 
mirable sense, his original and rich 
vein of humour, his fine and fresh 
descriptions of Nature, with the very 
dew upon them, his knowledge of hu- 
man character and passions; in these 
high qualifications of poetry, he has 
found none to excel him. That his lan- 
guage to us, his descendants, is not 
what Dante’s is to the Italians, was 
his misfortune, not his fault. 


A Description of the Azores, &c. By 
Capt. Boid. 8vo. 

THE Azores (so called by the first 
Portuguese navigators, from the word 
ager, a hawk, many of these birds 
being seen upon them), lie between 
the latitudes 36° 59’, and 39° 44’ north, 
and longitudes west of Greenwich 31° 
7’, and 25°10’. They are divided into 
three distinct groups: the first in- 
cluding Flores and Ceroo ; the central, 
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or second, Fayal, Pico, St. George, 
Graciosa, and Terceira; in the third, 
the islands of St. Michael and St. 
Mary. They were discovered by Don 
Henrico, third son of King John I. of 
Portugal, who was!a very active en- 
courager of commerce. The Madeiras, 
Cape Verds, and Canaries had been 
previously known. These islands en- 
joy a delicious climate, and a tempera- 
ture soft and balmy as the spring, all 
the year; the range of the thermo- 
meter being within 50° and 75°. They 
are, however, subject to incessant 
gusts and gales; and their great defect 
is the want of any safe and commo- 
dious port. 

The zoology of these islands (not 
including the nuns and friars) seems 
very confined ; nor, indeed, do we find 
any animals enumerated that we pre- 
sume to be indigenous. The author 
mentions horses, asses, bullocks, sheep, 
goats, and pigs, which of course were 
brought from the mother country. The 
birds are chiefly pigeons, partridges, 
snipes, woodcocks, quails, with a great 
variety of singing birds, and some 
canaries, as the totonegro, and aveni- 
greira, with which we are not ac- 
qnainted. 

The Quintas, or gardens, are filled 
with native and foreign plants of great 
size and beauty and fragrance. The 
banana, the palm, the dragon-tree, 
mix with the orange, aloe, and fig. 
The hydrangea and geranium are of 
enormous growth; the fuschia, so 
humble in our climate, assumes an ar- 
borescent form; and the camelia ja- 
ponica rises to the height and strength 
of a forest tree. The chief trade con- 
sists of oranges,* lemons, and wines, 
of which England receives 126,000 
cases of oranges, and 2,000 pipes of 
wine. To Portugal a large quantity of 
grain and pulp is sent, beef and pork 
and sheep ; which the mother country 
very liberally pays for, in these commer- 
cial articles — dispensations, images, 
crucifixes, indulgences, relics, and lady- 
abbesses ; all the articles except the last 
being publicly sold in the shops at an 
exorbitant rate. Until the discovery of 
the Brazils, these islands successfully 


* The epicures in the Azores only eat 
that side of the orange which has been 
exposed to the sun; a refinement we have 
heard equalled in England with regard to 
peaches, by the curious in fruit. 
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cultivated the sugar-cane to a great 
extent. Then the pastel-plant formed 
a considerable branch of commerce, 
but was destroyed by heavy and inju- 
dicious duties. The third era was 
during the free trade in grain with the 
mother country ; this being abolished, 
nothing remained but the orange and 
the vine, which are the sources of their 
present prosperity. Ofthe condition 
of the inhabitants of these fertile and 
beautiful gems of the ocean, some idea 
may be formed by the following anec- 
dote: ‘‘ A judicial person thought it 
necessary to commence, as early as 
possible on his arrival, the work of 
reform and amelioration in the island ; 
he consequently issued out some de- 
cree relative to that effect, giving or- 
ders that it might be stuck up in dif- 
ferent parts of the town; when one of 
his brother dignitaries, better ac- 
quainted with the character of his 
countrymen, exclaimed, ‘ Such a mode 
of communication is perfectly useless, 
and might just as well be in Hebrew 
or Arabic, for we have only two women 
and one man'in the island who can 
read !?”? 


Sketches of Corfu, Historical and Do- 
mestic, &§c. 12mo. 


A PLEASING little volume, written 
we suppose by some officer’s lady, 
consisting partly of description of 
scenery and society, and partly of ro- 
mantic and heart-moving tales. To 
us, however, who do not ‘carry our 
hearts in our sleeves,’ the most in- 
teresting page of the whole was that, 
which gave us a list of the plants grow- 
ing in Corfu (p. 105—112). We were 
rather surprised to find its Flora so 
similar to our own, as also its agree- 
ment in the time of blossoming. Ex- 
cept in the Orange tree, there seems 
nothing in the island that betrays the 
richness of southern vegetation. If its 
latitude alone were considered, many 
tropical plants would grow luxuriantly 
on its shores; but its eastern situa- 
tion closes up the hand of nature, as 
is seen invariably over Europe. At 
p. 239, there are some _ interesting 
anecdotes of Canova’s younger days, 
by which it appears, that that same 
noble heart, and those generous senti- 
ments, which distinguished the great 
sculptor in his later years, grew up 
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spontaneously in his earlier life, and 
formed alike the grace and honor of 
his youth. He was indeed a noble- 
minded man! 


The Fruit Cultivator. By J. Rogers. 


WE have seldom read a book which 
we consider to have embraced in a 
reasonable compass the valuable parts 
of its subject, more perfectly than the 
present. Mr. Rogers was for a con- 
siderable time in the Royal Gardens, 
and he has had perhaps more expe- 
rience than any other gardener in Eng- 
land. His choice of fruits, and treat- 
ment of trees, appear to us to be very 
judicious, nor is he ever led astray by 
wild hypotheses, or favourite inclina- 
tions. Whether he is right in his ob- 
servations against Mr. Knight’s ex- 
pressed opinion of the cause of the 
decay of our old apple trees, we cannot 
say; for the sake of all who love the 
Golden Pippin, we hope he is, and then 
we may hope to see that little match- 
less fruit smiling on our tables once 
again, and making our mouths water 
as it did of yore. We are not quite 
certain also, that his proposed treat- 
ment of the fig is right: at least we 
have seen Figs severely and closely train- 
ed under glass, succeed perfectly, as 
witness the gardens at Ashridge; 
while those left to run into wild luxu- 
riance have been barren. We will ex- 
tract his short account of a plant 
which all admire who know. 


‘In the Fulham Nursery (then kept 
by Mr. Grey), he gave up a small portion 


‘of the ground for the reception of the 


hardy plants and seeds brought home by 
his intimate friend Mark Catesby. On 
this spot the first plant of MagnoliaGrandi- 
flora Obtusa was planted, prospered, and 
flowered in the greatest perfection. It 
served as a stool (having a stage erected 
round it), where numerous layers were 
made for 20 years. Before it died of this 
continual mutilation, one of the first layers 
was removed to a sheltered spot in the 
nursery, and flourished so well as to be 
a half standard ten feet high in 1791. 
Three years after, it had above 70 perfect 
flowers on it at one time, and wasa most 
beautiful object, and admired by all who 
saw it. But in three years afterwards it 
was entirely destroyed by a sudden and 
severe frost.’ 


We rather believe that there is a 
Magnolia now in the same grounds, 
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which is an offspring of the one men- 
tioned by Mr. Rogers. On this sub- 
ject we hope soon to discourse again. 


The Management of Bees, with a De- 
scription of the Ladies’ Safety Hive, 
By S. Bagster, Jun. 


WE are afraid in our character of 
Reviewers, that we belong rather to 
the Waspish tribe, than to the inhabi- 
tants of the Apiary, and prefer devour- 
ing others’ honey, to making any of 
our own. But putting aside our stings, 
we must own that all Bee-masters are 
under obligations to Mr. Bagster for 
his useful and ingenious Treatise ; par- 
ticularly so the Welch Curates, who 
(as Arbuthnot says), are employed by 
the parishioners in watching their 
hives and swarms in week days, which 
they turn to spiritual honey for the 
Sabbath. Mr. Bagster, with great 
knowledge of his subject, and great 
candour in examining the different 
plansand improvements in hives, points 
out their defects, as in the storifying 
system, and suggests alterations of his 
own. We think Mr. Nutt’s ventilating 
system does him infinite credit, and he 
shows great sagacity in thus availing 
himself of the instinct of the animal, 
to provide better for it than even that 
instinct could; while the ladies’ safety 
hive of Mr. Bagster’s invention seems 
to unite all that can contribute to use 
and security. The young lady in the 
frontispiece, who is extracting honey 
from the angry swarms of a very touchy 
and ticklish people, seems doing it 
with as much sang froid as if she were 
feeling for a needle in her work-box. 
In the next edition we should like a 
few more contributions as to the food 
of bees, and the extent of their diurnal 
travels. Many bees are kept in Lon- 
don—to what district do they usually 
resort? and how distant is the circle of 
their flight? We have heard of a hive 
kept in Holborn feeding on Hampstead- 
heath; and we have heard also of the 
flight of bees extending to 30 miles. 
We hope to find, from the popularity of 
this book, that a better and improved 
system of managing bee-hives will be 
generally adopted. 


Lawrence on the Horse and all his Beau- 
ties, a new edition. 12mo. 


WHEN King Richard, at the battle 
of Bosworth, exclaimed— 


‘* A Horse, a Horse, my Kingdom for a 
Horse,”’ 


he not only well knew the value of that 
noble animal, for which he was offer- 
ing such a regal price, but undoubtedly 
he had a prophetic glimpse of that 
future Horse-bazaar in King-street, 
where such a horse as he wanted may 
now be procured. This concealed but 
exquisitely beautiful allusion of our 
great Poet, has hitherto escaped his 
commentators, and we claim the honour 
of bringing it to light. In Mr. Law- 
rence’s book there is much useful in- 
formation, and many entertaining 
anecdotes. He has proved that Horse. 
craft is a subject that none but the 
initiated must hope to touch; for the 
rest of the world, let them wear as 
their motto the words of the Mantuan 
Poet—‘ Equo ne credite Teucri.’ 


The Architectural Magazine, conducted 
by J.C. Loudon. Vol. I. Nos. 1 to 
10,1834. Vol. II. Nos. 11 and 12. 


WE feel that some apology is due 
to the conductor, for the apparent 
neglect of which we have been guilty, 
in omitting to notice, at an earlier 
period of its existence, this new and 
pleasing periodical. The fine arts 
are already indebted to Mr. Loudon 
for the production of various interest- 
ing works on domestic architecture and 
gardening. His Encyclopedia of Cot- 
tage and Villa Architecture was, during 
its publication, repeatedly noticed in 
our Magazine, with the encomiums 
which it deserved, as a comprehensive 
selection of every thing which might 
be necessary to illustrate his subject in 
all its various branches. The beneficial 
influence which attended the publica- 
tion of the Encyclopedia, led to the 
commencement of the Architectural 
Magazine. 

“* One of the highest gratifications we 
have received since we commenced author, 
is to know that that work is gradually 
effecting a reformation in the construction 
of Cottage-dwellings and Farm-build- 
ings, not only throughout Britain and 
Ireland, but in America and Australia. 
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The object of the Architectural Magazine, 
is to second the effect produced by the 
Encyclopedia, of improving the public 
taste in Architecture generally, by ren- 
dering it a more intellectual profession, 
by recommending it as a fit study for 
ladies, and by inducing young architects 
to read, write, and think, as well as to see 
and draw.’’—Preface. 


The adoption of the Magazine form 
and arrangement, adapts the work the 
more conveniently for the admission 
of original communications, as well as 
criticisms ; and possessing a Review 
department, the conductor is enabled 
to notice the literary as well as prac- 
tical results of the study of architec- 
ture in the present day. The work 
sets out with a copious introduction, 
fully detailing the objects of the pub- 
lication, inviting the co-operation of 
Architects, especially young ones, and 
addressing, in plain but forcible lan- 
guage, the different denominations of 
artisans connected with the mechanical 
part of Architecture. 

In asummary way, the contents may 
be said to consist, in the first place, of 
original essays by the conductor, and 
other gentlemen of scientific acquire- 
ments, written with the view of enforc- 
ing the claims of the noble science of 
Architecture, on the score of taste; of 
familiarizing the technicalities and other 
difficulties interposing to impede its 
study as an amusement; and aiming at 
increasing its present popularity by 
illustrations easily comprehended by 
those who have not been professionally 
educated. An important feature in the 
literary department will be criticisms 
on existing designs, and in such com- 
positions the conductor promises to 
exert freedom and boldness, tempered 
with candour and good feeling. The 
other branch of the work comprehends 
designs for buildings, furniture, and 
other et-ceteras connected with the 
science of Architecture, essential to 
the splendour and display of a public 
building, and the utility and conve- 
nience of a private one. And here, 
without wishing to disparage any 
other portion of the work, we con- 
sider that a very important, if not the 
most important feature of the whole, 
is the delineation of actual build- 
Ings; by which the whole of a new 
structure is laid open to criticism ; 
its faults may be timely exposed, if it 
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possesses any, and its merits will as 
certainly meet with their reward from 
publicestimation. Architects may, by 
this means, see defects which were 
perhaps in some cases unavoidable ; 
but which, when once pointed out, will 
serve as beacons to others to avoid the 
repetition of similar errors. 

The first original essay ‘ On the pre- 
sent state of the Professions of Archi- 
tect and Surveyor, and of the Building 
Trade in general,’ is deserving to be 
universally read. The evidence of a 
certain class of Surveyors, as given in 
law-suits, is truly compared by the 
writer to that of a Horse-jockey in a 
horse cause, and he adds, that such 
‘has .made the name of a Surveyor a 
laughing-stock forthe legal profession;’ 
and he illustrates his remark very 
aptly : 


‘¢ Plaintiff A. and defendant B. are at 
issue upon an account for works executed. 
The witnesses of A. state the work is done 
in a very superior manner ; one witness 
swears that the work isfairly worth 1,5441., 
and another witness, to support him, 
swears the fair value is 1,630/. Then 
come the defendant’s witnesses, who state 
that the work is very badly executed, and 
done in a very improper manner. One 
of them asserts that the outside value of 
the plaintiff’s work is 930/., and another 
surveyor says he makes the value 955/. 
Now what are the Judge and Jury, who 
know no more about a building account 
than a boy of seven years old, to do in 
such a case? Why they take the several 
amounts as given in evidence—add them 
together, and divide the amount by the 
number of witnesses. Accordingly, the 
result in the above case would be, that a 
verdict would be given for 1,257/. Now, 
let Architects and Surveyors reflect upon 
this disgraceful mode of giving evidence 
(and they know too well that what I have 
stated is pretty near the truth), and ask 
themselves whether it is not time that 
something should be done to redeem the 
character of their profession.’’—p. 13. 


Some other disreputable practices 
are also pointed out, which it is to be 
hoped will be extinguished by the expo- 
sition which they will thus receive— 
the ‘ disgraceful practice of architects, 
in alluring their employers into difficul- 
ties by deceptive drawings and incor- 
rect estimates,’ are, in like manner, 
properly exposed by the writer, who, in 
conclusion, points out some remedies 
for the abuses he notices. 
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An Essay ‘On the Ventilation of 
Living-rooms, &c., by Mr. Milner,’ is 
deserving of attention from the vital 
importance of the subject of which 
it treats, and the useful hints which 
it contains. 

The erection of a merely ornamental 
structure in the metropolis is an event 
in the history of architecture, which 
ought not slightly to be passed over in 
a work expressly dedicated to the art. 
A due space is therefore properly af- 
forded to a ‘ Descriptive account of the 
Duke of York’s Monument, accompanied 
by plans, elevations, and sections, copied 
’ from the designs of Benjamin Wyatt, 
esq. architect. By Mr. Robertson.’ 

This article embraces the history of 
thiscommemorative column; it displays 
the skill displayed in the construction 
of its artificial foundation, and the 
scaffolding used for the raising of the 
statue. The structure may be shortly 
described as a granite column 


‘¢of the Tuscan order, 94 ft. 4 in. in 
height, including the base and capital ; 
the inferior diameter is 10 ft. 13 in., and 
the lower diameter is 11 ft. 74 in.; so that 
the proportion of the column is fully eight 
diameters,’’ 


and therefore like its prototype is of 
the Doric, and not of the Tuscan 
order, as Mr. Robertson supposes, in 
which seven diameters are allowed for 
the altitude of the column. 


‘“‘The acroter, which is 12 ft. Gin. in 
height, and consists of seven courses, forms 
at once a covering to the staircase, and a 
pedestal for the statue tostand on. The 
whole height is 123 ft. 6in., and it is 
therefore about the same dimensions as 
the column of which it is a copy, the 
celebrated Trajan’s Columnat Rome. The 
height of the statue is 13 ft. 9 in., which 
makes the whole height, from the ground 
line to the top of the figure, 137 ft. 3 in. ; 
but when viewed from the bottom of the 
steps, at the level of St. James’s-park, 
the altitude is 155 ft. 3 in.”’ 


The spiral series of bas reliefs on 
the Trajan column have not been in- 
troduced, but in form and dimensions 
the original has been closely, in some 
respects, servilely imitated. This is 
apparent in the doorway in the plinth, 
which cuts so abruptly the base mould- 
ings, and encroaches so largely upon 
the dado, that it might nearly be mis- 
taken for a modern introduction. The 
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admirable judgment of the ancient ar- 
chitects is shown in their constant 
avoidance of the repetition of any un- 
sightly object of this description. In 
the Antonine column, confessedly a 
work of inferior merit, the architect 
has seen and avoided this obvious defect 
in his predecessor’s design, by the 
introduction of two subplinths, which 
not only give additional elevation to 
the column, but allow of the door to 
be made in the lower one, without 
its interfering with any of the mould- 
ings. Inthe modern imitation, it might 
have been expected that the architect 
would have availed himself of the 
manifest improvement seen in the later 
example, and if he had deemed the 
Trajan column to be more elegant, he 
might have changed the diminutive 
plinth for one formed on the model of 
the column of Antoninus; but he 
seems to have preferred the produc- 
tion of a mere copy of an antique 
monument, faults and all, to venturing 
upon a new idea of his own, or even 
borrowing the best features of more 
than one ancient example. 

Mr. Robertson, the author of the 
descriptive essay, draws a comparison 
between the dimensions of three mo- 
dern columns in this country, being 
the present one, with that called, by 
way of eminence, ‘ the Monument,’ 
and Lord Melville’s column at Edin- 
burgh. We could have wished he 
had extended this comparison to 
some other examples of historical 
or triumphal columns, among which, 
for dimensions and beauty, Sir C. 
Wren’s noble pillar stands proudly 
eminent: it displays all the originality 
of which the subject would admit, and 
is in truth a mere copy of no antique 
relic whatever. The great mind of the 
architect scorned to copy from any 
other, and much it is to be wished 
that the independance of his genius, 
should stimulate the architects of the 
present day! 

We were pleased with an essay, 
entitled, ‘4 few Observations on the 
Anglo-Norman style of Architecture, 
and its applicability to Modern Eccle- 
siastical edifices. By J. A. Picton, esq. 
the architect of a chapel in Lan- 
cashire, in which, in unison with 
the wish of his employer, he has intro- 
duced the architecture of the Norman 
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period. He has composed this essay in 
support of the style he has adopted, 
recommending its use in church build- 
ing, and shewing his authorities. 
His chapel consists of a nave and 
chancel ; the west front is a very re- 
spectable imitation of a Normanchurch, 
having a circular-arched door, the idea 
being taken from Castle Rising Church, 
Norfolk. The coupled buttresses at 
the angles are at variance not only 
with the detail of the style, but also 
with the architect’s examples; the 
single pilaster buttress of Stamford, as 
represented by him in the cut on the 
page opposite to his design, would 
have not only been more appropriate, 
but would also have more closely re- 
sembled his more immediate authority. 
We cannot approve of a chancel and 
nave in a different style of architec- 
ture, if builtat one period. We know 
such a combination is common in old 
buildings, but this is never the result 
of choice, but arises from the circum- 
stance of the obligation to repair the 
nave and chancel resting upon different 
parties. One feature of this chapel 
we trust will be more universally 
practised: it is the management of 
the sittings. ‘There are no inclosed 
pews, the whole of the seats being 
open benches, with the elbows at the 
ends, raised and carved into fleurs- 
de-lis.’ 

‘ Notice of an improved Lamp, just 
in use in Edinburgh, by John Robison, 
esq. Sec. R.S.E.’ p.367, is deserving 
of attention. The writer recommends 
the use of globes in preference to the 
large unsightly lanterns which are so 
universal in London, and the use of 
which have often a disagreeable effect 
when they are close to a public build- 
ing. He observes, that experience has 
shown that, by providing a chimney 
for the discharge of vapour, the globes 
remain undimmed in all weathers, 
and protect the flame from being blown 
out when the wind extinguishes that 
in the lanterns; and that the expence 
of repairing damaged lanterns exceeds 
that of renewing broken globes ina 
very unexpected proportion. 

One clever feature in these lamp- 
posts, is the inscribing the name of the 
street on the bar against which the 
lamplighter’s ladder is reared. 

‘A descriptive account, accompanied 
hy plans, elevations, sections, &c., of the 
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Birmingham New Town-hall, by a Re- 
sident in Birmingham.’ Vol. Il. p. 16. 
The letter-press is little more than a 
history of the building, the engrav- 
ings being almost left to tell their 
own story. 

This extensive Hall possesses the 
appearance of a temple of the Corin- 
thian order, raised on an arcade: in 
which respect it is inferior to the 
Church of La Madeleine, lately com- 
pleted at Paris. The arcade is allow- 
able on the plea of necessity alone, and 
only tolerable in the peculiar situation 
of the building. The temple is pro- 
style, and should be peripteral, but the 
portico of the back front has been 
omitted, to the great detriment of the 
design. The front shows eight co- 
lumns, the flanks thirteen. The great 
hall, 140 ft. by 65 ft., and 65 ft. high, 
together with entrances, corridors, and 
saloons, whicharecomprehended within 
the design, make up altogether perhaps 
the most splendid work of the kind 
erected in modern times, and even may 
challenge comparison with some of 
the buildings of antiquity. In a 
design of such magnitude, it seems 
extraordinary that the peristyle should 
not have been completed; the conti- 
nuity of the walk round the cella 
being abruptly interrupted at one end, 
destroys the effect of the lateral colon- 
nades, and renders their utility ques- 
tionable. It is pitiable to see a mag- 
nificent design injured by the ab- 
sence of eight or tencolumns. An- 
other defect arises from the breadth of 
the porticoes being narrowed to little 
more than one half of an intercolumni- 
ation; this is most apparent in the 
eastern elevation; it appears to be 
owing to the circumscribed space al- 
lowed for the site, and the consequent 
necessity of giving as much size as 
possible to the cella, that this devia- 
tion from the established proportions 
has occurred. 


It is perhaps not generally known 
that this beautiful design was origi- 
nally intended to embellish the Metro- 


polis. We have now lying on our 
table a privately printed lithograph, re- 
presenting a sketch of a design for 
Fishmongers’ Hall, which with the 
exception of the basement is the actual 
temple now erected at Birmingham. 
What a splendid object would it have 
formed at the new entrance of the me- 
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tropolis ; how far superior to the bald 
and poverty-struck pile now existing, 
and which is already eclipsed by the 
hotel and other erections of the Steam 
Navigation Company, on the opposite 
side of the way! We grieve to witness 
the want of taste which mars every 
public structure in the Metropolis; the 
wealthy City Companies might be ex- 
pected to expend their surplus reve- 
nues in the encouragement of the arts, 
but, whenever they do build, prejudice 
or favouritism seems alone to predomi- 
nate in their choice of an architect. 

But to return to the Town Hall of 
Birmingham ;—the architects, Messrs. 
Hansom and Welch, had the good taste 
to form a genuine Roman design, in- 
stead of following the pseudo-Grecian 
taste of the day; they had discernment 
enough to introduce into architecture 
an imperishable material, the marble 
of our own country, which their pro- 
fessional brethren, the admirers of Bath 
stone and compo, had doomed to street 
pavement ; they have raised a build- 
ing worthy of old Rome :—and what is 
their reward? ruin and bankruptcy! 
Shame to the age which can witness 
the destruction of the fortunes and the 
blighting of the hopes of men who 
have erected such a monument, and at 
the same time can witness the raisers- 
up of piles without grace or beauty, 
cumbering the Metropolis in every direc- 
tion with buildings, in which estimates 
are disregarded, and money without 
limit is expended, rolling in their car- 
riages and amassing fortunes, as if to 
show that riches and merit are for ever 
to be kept asunder. 

We are gratified to witness a gra- 
dual improvement in the contents of 
this Magazine as it proceeds. It is 
undertaken with an excellent object 
in view, and is conducted with a 
spirit of liberality worthy the under- 
taking. The embellishments are wood- 
cuts in outline, and the conductor has 
not been sparing in the number. We 
wish him every success, and shall have 
great pleasure in referring to his mis- 
cellany at a future period. 


Richniond Rules to form the Ovidian 
Distich, with some Hints on the Tran- 
sition to the Virgilian Hexameter, 
and an Introductory Preface. Edited 
by James Tate, M. A., junior, Master 
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of the Free Grammar School of Rich- 
mond. 8vo. 


HE that looks at the noblest speci- 
men of antique architecture without 
some discriminating knowledge of its 
component parts, in ignorance of the 
distinctive marks of the Orders, will 
form but a very imperfect notion of its 
integral merits, however blessed with 
natural taste and good sense; we 
hold that it is even so in the contem- 
plation of the classical works of the 
great poets of antiquity which fortu- 
nately remain to us entire, or even in 
fragments. Without an examination 
of their minutiz, we may indeed form 
an estimate of their magnitude; but a 
full knowledge of their beauty, their 
harmony and proportion, will not be 
attained. One of the best modes of 
acquiring this knowledge is, undoubt- 
edly, the practice of those imitative 
compositions so successfully cultivated 
in our great public schools. 

Here, then, is a work to further 
this good end, exhibiting a Porsonian 
example of acuteness and diligent re- 
search. We could wish, indeed, that 
it had not been confined to the Ovi- 
dian Distich, but had taken a wider 
field, and included a general view of 
the elegiac structure. Still, we are 
aware that limits must be drawn: 
the varying practice of different and 
distant periods should not be com- 
bined in one short piece. Mr. Tate, 
therefore, perhaps better consulted 
utility when he made his bounds 
Ovidian, than if he had further ex- 
tended them. Be this, however, as it 
may, the little treatise before us will 
be found useful to the most critical 
scholar, and may be advantageously 
perused even by those who are deter- 
mined to break bounds in a holiday 
ramble. 

At p. 5 we are warned that the 
pentameter is never formed thus : 


Vile cadaver | sum || tuque cadaver eris. 


Yet there is an instance (probably soli- 
tary) of this construction : 


Justaque quamvis | est, || sit minor ira Dei. 
Ex Pont. II. viii. 76. 


Heinsius, whether in dislike of the 
metre, or to avoid the juxta-posi- 
tion of est and sit, we know not, re- 
marks : ‘‘Justaque quantumvis malim.” 
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We are inclined to think that elision 
of final vowels, or m, is more common 
in Ovid than Mr. Tate admits, p. 7. 
Turning to Ex Ponto II]. i. we find it 
take place in v. 7, 20, 27, 35, 43, &c. 
It should be remarked, that in these 
five instances the elision precedes est. 

From the very same epistle we seem 
also to gather, that these forms, in fine 
pentametri, 


Hostibus e mediis nupta petenda viro est, 


are more frequent than the expression, 
“« some few forms,” (p. 8) appears to 
indicate ; for it presents three, vv. 4, 
58, 120. 


Poems of Akenside, with a Life of 
Akenside, by the Rev. A. Dyce. 
Aldine Edition. Pickering. 


WE have at length an authentic 
and well-written life of this celebrated 
poet. Mr. Dyce has brought to light 


much truth hitherto concealed and lost 
amonga mass of blundersand mistakes. 
He has given a good dose of the syrup 
of Buck-thorn to the last Editor, who 
has been employed in dipping Buck-ets 
into empty wells, and consequently 


drawing nothing up. Akenside was a 
man of learning, thought, and poetic 
imagination; but his mind was defec- 
tive in sensibility; he seldom affects the 
feelings, and when he intends to be sim- 
ple, he sinks into flatness and insipi- 
dity. Yet with all these drawbacks he 
was a great poet. His Hymn to the 
Naiads, asa classical production, is 
unrivalled; and his inscriptions are 
positively faultless. Parts of his great 
poem are also very fine, and in a high 
style of invention. His Odes are very 
unequal ; but still we like them better 
than Mason’s or Warton’s: a very 
few of the stanzas are as fine as Gray. 
His personal history, with which Mr. 
Dyce for the first time has made us 
acquainted, is not very interesting. 
What can be said of a man who spent 
his morning in administering doses of 
rhubarb and magnesia, and his even- 
ings in spouting at coffee-houses about 
the liberty of the Spartans? Mr. Dyce 
says he was fond of Gothic architecture, 
and as a proof mentions, that he was 
wont to sit in St. James’s Park, and 
gaze on Westminster Abbey. It may 
be so; for most poets live under some 
illusion or another ; but we can con- 
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ceive few objects to be more ridiculous 
than a sallow-faced old man, in a stiff 
buckle wig, with a cork heel, and an 
open shirt-frill, sitting in the Park, 
looking at Sir Christopher Wren’s two 
modern towers (for that is all of the 
Abbey which he could see), and fancy- 
ing he was studying gothicarchitecture. 
Mr. Dyce we believe tobe a great 
admirer of Hutcheson’s Dissertation 
on the Origin of our Ideas of Virtue, 
&c. ; accordingly he has observed that 
Akenside is much indebted to it. We 
shall conclude with the biographer’s 
judicious summary of the poet's me- 
rits and defects: ‘On a series of 
Lge by Addison, Akenside founded 

is great didactic poem; to Shaftes- 
bury and Hutcheson also he is con- 
siderably indebted; and from the 
writers of Greece and Rome he has 
derived a few of his ideas, and per- 
haps a portion of his inspiration ; for 
never had the genius and wisdom of 
antiquity a more ardent admirer, or a 
more enamoured student. In this ce- 
lebrated work, if little invention is ex- 
hibited, the taste and skill with which 
the author has selected and combined 
his materials, are every where conspi- 
cuous : if the thoughts are not always 
stamped with originality, they have a 
general loftiness, and an occasional 
sublimity. If some passages are not 
lighted up with poetic fire, they glow 
with rhetorical beauty, while ingenious 
illustration and brilliant imagery com- 
bine and adorn the whole. Akenside 
has chosen no unimportant theme, and 
he treats it with an earnestness and 
enthusiasm which at once command 
attention. He pours forth a moral and 
philosophic strain, which elevates the 
mind ; but he dwells so little on actual 
existence and human interests, that it 
rarely moves the heart. His diction 
is rich and curious, sometimes even so 
redundant as slightly to obscure the 
meaning, and sometimes so remote 
from common phraseology, as to im- 
part an air of stiffness and turgidity to 
his lines. His versification is sweet 
and flowing; and perhaps those only 
who are familiar with the cadences of 
Milton, will complain of its monotony. 
That he possessed powers for the 
graver kind of satire, is evinced by his 
Epistle to Curio,—a composition re- 
markable for keen, but not coarse, 
invective, dignity of reproof, and 
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intensity of scorn. Throughout the 
range of English literature there is 
nothing more deeply imbued with the 
spirit of the ancient world, than our 
author’s Hymn to the Naiads. In its 
solemnity, its pomp of expression, and 
its mythologic lore, he has shown 
himself a most successful imitator of 
Callimachus ; yet is it far from being 
the mere echo of a Grecian hymn. 
Nor are his terse and energetic in- 
scriptions less worthy of praise. In 
some of Akenside’s Odes, especially 
those on the Winter Solstice, and on 
Lyric poetry, there are stanzas of 
pleasing picturesqueness; but in the 
greater number he appeals chiefly to 
the understanding of the reader, and 
is not solicitous to heighten the 
effect of the sentiments, by wreathing 
them with the flowers of fancy. In 


those to the Earl of Huntingdon, and 
to the country gentlemen of England, 
he rises to a gnomic-grandeur, which 
has seldom been surpassed. His Odes 
on the whole are deficient in impetu- 
ousness, warmth of colouring, tender- 
ness, and melody.” 


Arboretum Britannicum ; or the Hardy 
Trees of Britain, &c. No. I. By 
J.C. Loudon. (To be completed in 
24 Numbers, 8vo. 


THE first number of this interest- 
ing and well-designed little work con- 
tainsthe ‘ Magnolias,’ the mostsplendid 
class of trees that nature has bestowed 
upon us, withthe exception of the magi- 
calluxuriance ofher tropical vegetation. 
They are found to thrive well in the 
climate of Great Britain, though not 
to attain the size and grandeur which 
they possess in their native countries ; 
nor do they ripen their seeds so well 
with us, as under the more genial suns 
of our Gallic neighbours; but they 
grow sufficiently well to be highly or- 
namental and delightful, both for their 
foliage and their fragrance. As Mr. 
Loudon has nearly given a perfect list 
of those which we possess, we shall 
only throw together a few short obser- 
vations on the subject—the result of 
our own limited experience. 

1. Magnolia Grandiflora. — This 
plant, whose ample and shining foliage 
is unrivalled, is a very shy blossomer, 
so much so, as to have caused it to 
be less sought for than its varieties, 
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We intend to try severe pruning, and 
ringing the bark. At Red Leaf we 
saw weights suspended from the 
branches, which were said to answer 
the purpose of checking the luxuriance 
of the sap, and producing flower. The 
finest specimen we know of this plant 
(out of Devonshire), are those at 
White Knights, and at the Rev. Mr. 
Garnier’s, near Southampton (but those 
are the Exmouth variety). ‘lhe finest 
plant near London, is in the Botanic 
Garden at Chelsea, which grows beau- 
tifully, but does not flower. There are 
twofine standards at Lord Palmerston’s, 
near Romsey; but as a standard this 
plant in England does not attain the 
size and beauty which it does abroad. 
The grove of them at Malmaison was 
the most brilliant assemblage of these 
trees we ever beheld. At Naples also 
we have seen trees which we have 
presumed to be 30 feet high, growing 
near the sea. The Exmouth variety is 
to be preferred for its profuse blossom- 
ing. The obtuse-leaved is sometimes 
almost as abundant in its blossoms, 
which are much larger. The narrow- 
leaved is a pleasing variety, but does 
not blossom so freely. 

II. Glauca.—This tree is very hardy, 
and of a most delightful perfume. We 
remember a row of magnificent old 
trees of this kind, at least 20 feet high, 
and probably nearly a century old, at 
Mr. Southgate’s farm, at Chertsey. 
They were cut down when the new 
house was built. By growing this 
tree against a wall, we get its blos- 
soms both sooner and later; we ga- 
thered some last year in December. 

JI. Thompson’s variety.—A very 
beautiful and valuable tree, raised be- 
tween the Glauca and Tripetala, and 
possessing in itself almost all the 
elegance and beauty of the two—it is 
a very free blossomer, and very fra- 
grant. 

IV. Tripetalan—A very handsome 
tree, whose fine ample foliage, and 
large blossoms, must always excite 
admiration. The finest specimens 
with which we are acquainted, are at 
Sir Abraham Hume’s near Hertford, 
at Lord Essex’s at Cashiobury, at 
Lord Darnley’s at Cobham, and those 
at White Knights. 

V. Acuminata.—A handsome and 
hardy tree, not so liable as the former 
to be torn by the winds. Its blossoms 
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are insignificant, but its leaves are 
large, and the character of its growth 
very ornamental. The finest tree in 
England of this kind is at Lord Petre’s, 
at Brentwood. We believe there was 
once an avenue of them; at any rate 
there was (till lately) another as large, 
which was cut down for some purpose 
or other, by those who could not know 
its value. The trunk is as large as 
that of an ordinary apple tree. It 
grows on a kind of yellow stiff brick- 
earth, in the kitchen garden. See also 
the garden at Dropmore. 

Vi. Cordata.—Not so handsome as 
the former, its blossoms small, of a 
bluish green, fading into yellow.— 
There was a handsome tree in the 
garden at White Knights. 

VII. Conspicua, or Ulang.—This is 
a Chinese plant, and flowers before it 
puts forth leaves. It is the most pro- 
fuse flowerer of the whole tribe; and 
when a standard of any size, its large 
white blossoms, seen beneath a blue 
sky, and brilliant sun of April, are quite 
dazzling. Their perfume is weak and 
faint, but not unpleasing. They come 


one month too soon, for they are apt 
to be injured either by frost or driving 


rain, especially in valleys and low 
grounds. The best specimen near 
London is, that known to all florists, 
in Mr. Malcolm’s garden at Kensing- 
ton. There is also a fine one at Mr. 
Gray’s at Hornsey, and some at Cob- 
ham. If the climate is favourable, 
and the seasons kindly, this plant is 
better as a standard, as the reflection 
of the sun’s rays trom the wall too 
rapidly expands and destroys the blos- 
soms. We have also heard of a fine 
specimen of this tree at some park on 
the road between Canterbury and 
Dover, but we have forgotten the 
place. There is a beautiful variety 
called the Soulangia with purple on 
the external petals. 

VIII. Purpura.—This also is from 
China. It does best against a wall, 
as its wood is rather weak, and its 
blossoms tender; its flowers are very 
beautiful, with a weak pleasing fra- 
grance. ‘The largest we know is in our 
possession, which is about 20 feet high, 
and bears hundreds of flowers every 
year. Of this plant, there is a pretty 
variety, called the ‘ Gracilis;’ it differs 
from the other in its petals, being 
entirely purple in the exterior, where- 

Gent. Mae. Vor, III. 


Revirw.—Loudon’s Arboretum Britannicum. 
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as the ‘ Purpurea’ goes off into white 
towards the superior edge.* 

IX. Auriculata.—A_ species hardly 
exceeded in beauty by any. Its flow- 
ers are large and cream-coloured, of a 
strong and pungent scent. Its leaves 
are nearly as large as those of the 
Tripetala. Thereare, we believe, some 
good specimens at Whitley and Bra- 
mer’s, at Fulham Nursery; at least, 
we saw some very fine ones there a 
few years since. 

X. Magnolia Macrophylla. We have 
now arrived at the most splendid and 
superb species of the whole. This 
plant was first introduced by Mr. 
Lyons, from the forests of Tenessee. 
Its leaves are sometimes a foot and a 
half, and even more, in length, and of 
proportionate breadth; its flowers of 
ample size, and brilliantly white. The 
finest specimen in England is at the 
Duke of Devonshire’s, at Chiswick. 
There was one as fine at White- 
Knight’s,andat Mr.Gray’s, near Horn- 
sey. It has not universally succeeded in 
England, from the softness and po- 
rousness of the wood being injured by 
the winter: when young, therefore, it 
would be as well to cover them with 
mats. This tree is not common, and 
perhaps half a dozen specimens could 
not be procured of all the nursery- 
men. 

Thus far have we gone in making a 
few practical observations on Mr. Lou- 
don’s list. We have seen two or three 
small specimens of other species at 
Mr. Lee’s, at Hammersmith, but they 
have disappeared; at least we don’t 
know whether they still survive: and 
now we shall close our account cf 
these delightful productions of nature, 
by saying, that the best soil for them 
is the black dry upland heath : in this 
they grow most luxuriantly, and their 
foliage assumes a rich dark green hue. 
Next to this is the peat, or bog earth, 
if taken off the surface of the soil: 
then follows the soil of Cobham, 
which is a light sandy loam. But 
while all American plants, rhododen- 
drons, kalmias, as well as magnolias, 
will grow in loam, both soft and stiff, 





* We suppose that all our readers are 
aware that this tribe of plants was named 
from Professor Magnol, of Montpelier. 
See memoirs of him by Sir E. Smith, in 
Rees’s Cyelopeedia. 

2Q 
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it invariably takes from the beauty of 
the foliage, imparting to it a yellow 
and light hue, which may be seen in 
Mr. Curtis’s garden at Glazen-wood, 
where this tribe of plants grows vigo- 
rously on a strong Essex loam, but 
does not look so healthy in foliage as 
when grown in a black soil. The 
climate of Devonshire, or the south 
of Hampshire, is more suitable to 
these plants than that of any other 
part of England; partly from the 
mildness of the winters, and partly 
from the prevalence of the moist 
south-western gales, and rain. Where- 
ever the fig-tree in England will grow 
as a standard, the magnolia* will also 
succeed ; and we have no doubt but 
in some of the beautiful and sheltered 
parts in the New Forest, tall groves of 
these magnificent trees might be raised 
with ease. 

In Mr. Loudon’s second number, is 
an interesting dissertation on the trees 
of Great Britain. We have only to 
remark, that we think Cesar probably 
referred to the silver fir, when he used 
the term Abies, which tree he had 
been used to see covering the moun- 
tains and valleys of Helvetia; the 
fagus, we do not believeto be either the 
oak or beech, but the sweet chesnut, 
which, without doubt, the Romans 
brought to England; as the name 
would prove. Caphornius means that 
tree in the following lines of his fourth 
Eclogue, 

Hybernd prohibes jejunia solvere fago ! 

—the inhabitants of the Apennines 
even now depending greatly on the 
chesnut for their winter food ; but we 
never heard of any tribe of people in 
Italy subsisting on beech-nuts, nor 
is the beech a common tree in Italy. 
We are glad to find Mr. Loudon at 
once destroying the absurd hypothesis 
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of Sir Walter Scott, repeated by Mr. 
Gilpin and others, of our present 
plantations of pines being raised from 
Canadian seed, which produces a dif- 
ferent tree from that of the Scottish 
mountains. We always knew its 
falsehood, from the concurrent testi- 
mony of nurserymen, who assured us 
that their seeds always came from 
Scotland. The fact is, our late plan- 
tations of Scotch firs are spoiled by 
the planter. Like all evergreen trees, 
they must have room to expand freely 
and unmolested, and throw their arms 
and limbs in the direction they best 
like. We can show firs of from 20 to 
30 years old, with all the incipient 
fine romantic character of their admired 
ancestors : but they have been planted 
judiciously, and ‘‘ ample space and 
verge enough,”’ has been allowed them. 
Like other evergreens, they never re- 
cover their beauty if once disfigured. 
The finest trees we know of this species 
are in Greenwich Park, at the bottom 
of the hill. They should be seen on a 
summer evening, when the sun setting 
over London, slants his beams through 
their dark and glowing umbrage, and 
lights up as with fire their rich 
auburn trunks. They are as grand as 
Cedars; and theirramification is always 
much superior to that of the Pinaster. 
We believe the yew to be indigenous : 
but not the arhutus. And thus we 
close our present observations on this 
well-designed and _ well-conducted 
work, urging Mr. Loudon to proceed, 
and assuring him that the favour of the 
public is already most amply secured. 


Macte animo Lovpong, et macte ingen- 
tibus orsis, 

Nec tibi Naiades in tanti parte laboris 

Abnuerint viridem salicis de fronde co- 


ronam. 
B—lil. J.M. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Feb. 16. Mr. Westmacott commenced 
his course of lectures on Sculpture. He 
stated, that to promote the improvement 
of those who attached themselves to this 
class of art, the Academy had appointed 
two officers from amongst their own mem- 
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bers— namely, a Visitor and a Professor: 
The former had the daily duty to perform 
of selecting the antique statues, &c., for 
the students of that class; the latter had 
quite a different office, having annually to 
deliver discourses upon the history of the 
art from its infant state through its vari- 


* The evergreen magnolia grows well at Edinburgh, against a wall, and we be- 
lieve has ripened its seeds. 
most northern situation? 


Where is the tulip-tree seen in Great Britain in its 
We should like to know. 
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ous progressions, from thence to its meri- 
dian splendour and decline, in the different 
ages and nations wherein it was cultivated. 
The Professor exhibited some drawings 
by M. Bonomi, of curious Chaldean mo- 
numents, and a cast from a basso relievo, 
supposed to represent an Assyrian Prince, 
with Egyptian and Chaldean tablets of a 
very curious description, discovered by 
that gentleman during a Jong residence in 
those countries. In all the Chaldean ta- 
blets the figures seem coming from the 
cast. The Professor gave a very full and 
interesting description of the important 
discoveries made in the ancient land of the 
Volsciaus, a country which appears to 
have been, at some early period, thickly 
inhabited, if we may judge from the 
uumber of their tombs, of which upwards 
of 600 have been discovered opposite 
Tarquinii alone, with other evidences of 
a dense population. He displayed a draw- 
ing of an Etruscan tomb, of a conical 
form, which was adopted by this people 
and some others, whilst the Egyptians 
adopted the pyramid for similar purposes. 
He observed that both these forms were 
found in Mexico for similar purposes. 
‘The Professor described the construction 
of these mausolea, their interior decora- 
tions, paintings, colours, &c., and their 
carly manner of inhumation, which was 
afterwards changed for the urns. 


WINKLES’ Cathedrals —SALisBury. 





It is one of the greatest misfortunes 
that can happen toa critic, when perform- 
ing the necessary duty of pointing out an 
author's inaccuracies, to have his own 
statement defaced by a typographical er- 
ror. Mr. Mou kr, the author of the letter- 
press to Winkles’ Cathedrals, has written 
to complain that we have misrepresented 
him (in p. 193), as incorrectly stating the 
number of marks expended on the build- 
ing 6f Salisbury cathedral, to have been 
400,000 instead of 40,000. Such was not 
our intention; but all we meant was a 
harmless simile at his recondite calculation 
that forty-thousand marks, in the reign of 
Henry III. was “about 26,666. 13s. 4d. 
present money!” 

Mr. Moule also tells us that he has not 
omitted the date of the foundation of the 
church; but that, if we did not find it 
accompanying his very incorrect account 
of the foundation in p. 3, we should by 
turning back to p. 1. Accordingly we 
there find it stated that it was in “ A. D. 
1220, the fifth year of the reign of Henry 
III.” but, as the ceremony took place on 
the iv eal. of May, Mr. Moule will find it 
was in the fourth, and not the fifth, year 
of that reign. Our author then refers us 
to an epitaph, in old Latin (!) in Autigq. 
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Sarisburiensis (!) p. 137. We imagine he 
had never himself looked at that epitapl, 
or it might have still further puzzled him. 
It does not state, as Mr. Moule says it 
does, that the church was finished in 1260, 
but that it was finished in 1237. In fact, 
it is a very blundering inscription,—a blind 
leader of the blind; and not worthy of 
further examination, as the chronology of 
the church of Salisbury may be gleaned 
from better authority. How Mr. Moule 
has done this, he provokes us to show. 
He says, 1. ‘that the cathedral was conse- 
crated on Michaelmas day 1225, by Ste- 
phen Langton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury” (p.3); then, 2. that “the solemn 
dedication took place in 1258” (p. 4); and 
3. “in the same year that the edifice was 
consecrated, the bodies of three bishops 
were removed from the old cathedral.” 
(ibid.) Now the real order of these pro- 
ceedingsis: 1. ‘That it was visited, but not 
“consecrated,” by Archbishop Langton, 
in 1225; 2. that the bodies of the Bishops 
were translated in 1226 (and not in the 
sume year); 3. that the church was conse- 
crated in 1258, and not (as a whole, but 
only certain altars) until then. So much 
for the historical accuracy of Mr. Moule ; 
and the danger of taking information from 
the tenth echo, instead of listening to the 
original voice. The plates in Messrs. 
Winkles’ Second Part are hardly equal to 
those in the First. The distance in the 
Lady Chapel is ill-drawn. 





Cotman’s Normandy, Picardy, &e. 
Part I. Atlas 4to.—The most favourite 
subjects with artists in the districts of the 
Continent nearest home, are precisely 
those which we find in this work : a vig- 
nette of Mont St. Michel, Rouen from 
Mont Ste. Catharine, Rouen cathedral 
(from the south), the Great Clock-house 
at Rouen, and the interior of Chartres 
cathedral. All of these are alread} 
somewhat familiar to us: and all we can 
say as distinguishing them from the French 
lithographs, which are so numerous, is 
that they were drawn from nature, and 
transferred to the stone, by Mr. W. Good- 
ing Colman himself, who has not only 
showed his proficiency in architectural 
perspective, but, in the distant view of 
Rouen, in landscape also. His figures are 
also characteristic and well-disposed. We 
trust his work, which is to be concluded 
in four parts, will be patronized as that of 
a native artist. It is accompanied by in- 
telligent descriptions ; from one of which 
we are sorry to learn, that a fire at Mont 
St. Michel, on the 22d Oct. last, destroy- 
ed a considerable portion of its buildings, 
and it is feared impaired its picturesque 
effect. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


New Works announced for Publication. 


Vols. II. and III. of State Papers of 
the time of Henry VIIL., published by 
the Royal Commission. 

The Correspondence between Gough 
and Paton, together with Incidental Let- 
ters from other eminent Antiquaries. 
Edited, with illustrative remarks, by 
W. B. D. D. Turnautt, Esq. Advocate, 
F.S.S.A. 

Passion Week: A Devotional and 
Practical Exposition of the Epistles and 
Gospels appointed for that season. By 
the Rev. R. Merex, Recter of Brixton 
Deverill, Wilts. 

A new and illustrated edition of Porr’s 
Works, edited by Dr. Croty. 

Flora and Thalia; or, Gems of Flow- 
ers and Poetry; culled and arranged by 
a Lapy. 

India, its State and Prospects. 
E. Tuornton. 

Divine Emblems; with Copper-plate 
and Epigram to each emblem. 

A Poet’s Portfolio; or Minor Poems, 
in three books. By James Montcomery. 

Illustrations of the Comparative Ana- 
tomy of the Nervous System. By Mr. 
Swan, 

The Malpractices of Schoolmasters and 
Schoolmistresses exposed. By the 
FatHer oF A FamILy. 

Proofs of Shakspeare’s Knowledge of 
Natural History, Chemistry, &c. By Mr. 
FENNELL. 

A Course of Modern History, from the 
French of Professor Guizot. Vol. I. 

A Chronological Analysis of the Bible, 
with an Introduction to each book, &c. 

An Introduction to writing Hebrew. 
By the Rev. J. Jones. 

The Historical Antiquities of Greece ; 
from the German of Wachsmuth. By 
G. Woop. 

The History of Philosophy, from the 
German of Dr. H. Rirrer. 

Chronological Tables of Universal His- 
tory, synchronistically arranged. 

An Essay on the Origin and Forma- 
tion of the Romance Languages. ByG. C. 
Lewis. 

Testimonies of the Fathers of the first 
four Centuries to the Doctrines of the 
Church of England, as expressed in the 
Thirty-nine Articles. By H. Cary. 

Biblical Antiquities; translated from 
the German of J. JAHN. 

Nala and Damayanti; translated from 
the original Sanscrit into English Metre, 
with Notes. By the Rev. H. Mitman. 

Wasuincton Irvine’s Tour on the 
Prairies, over the hunting grounds of the 
Osage and Pawnee Indians, in the Far 
West, on the borders of Mexico 


By 





FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S Excursion to 
the extreme Southern and Western States 
of North America. 

Hase’s Popular Antiquities of Greece. 

A Journal of a Seven Years’ Resi- 
dence in New South Wales. By Joun 
Watker Orp, Esq. author of ¢ England,’ 
a poem. 

Transfusion. By the late W. Gop- 
WIN, jun.; with Biographical Introduction 
and Notes, by W. Gopwin and Mrs, 
SHELLEY. 

The Chart and Scale of Truth; being 
Lectures read before the University of 
Oxford on Bampton’s foundation. By the 
late Rev. Epwarp Tatuam, D.D. Rec- 
tor of Lincoln College: a new edition, 
with the Author’s last Additions and 
Corrections; and a Sketch of his Life. 

Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage of 
England, alphabetically arranged, and 
containing the date of creation of each 
title, with the succession, marriages, and 
dates of death. By Witttam Cour- 
THORPE, Esq., Editor of Debrett’s Peer- 


e. 

The Doom of Giallo, a Neapolitan 
Tale. By Joun Boaven, Esq., who has 
at length avowed himself to be the Author 
ofa former work of this class, in 1828, 
called “ The Man of Two Lives;” in 
which he handled with great ingenuity 
“ the subject of the Metempsychosis.” 

Hebrew Characters derived from Hie- 
roglyphics. By Joun Lams, D. D. 

The British Months, a Poem, in 12 
Parts. By Ricuarp Mant, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy at 
Hants, at the Visitation in September, 
1834. By the Rey. W. Deatrry, Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese. 

In a Pocket Volume, A Discourse on 
Death; with Applications of Christian 
Doctrine. By the Rev. H. Srezsine. 

The Prophetic Discourse on the Mount 
of Olives, Historically and Critically Ilus- 
trated. By a Memper of the University 
of CAMBRIDGE. 

Infidel and Deistical Writers; the Cha- 
racter and Tendency of their Principles 
and Opinions considered. By G. Prar- 
son, B.D., Christian Advocate in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Manon on the recent Alterations in 
the Poor Laws. 

Key to German Trésor. 

The Sketch Book of the South. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 29. W. T. Brande, esq. V.P. 
The reading was commenced of a ninth 
series of Mr, Faraday’s “ Experimenta} 
Researches in Electricity.” 
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Feb. 5. Rev. Dr. Jennings, V.P. 

Mr. Faraday’s paper was concluded, 
and part read of another, entitled, Geo- 
metrical researches concerning Terrestrial 
Magnetism, by T’. S. Davies, esq. F.R.S. 

Feb. 12. W. T. Brande, esq. V.P. 

The conclusion of Mr. Davies's paper 
was read to the meeting, with another, 
On certain peculiarities in the double re- 
fraction and absorption of Light, exhibit- 
ed in the Oxalate of Chromium and 
Potash, by Sir David Brewster. 

Feb. 19. Sir John Rennie, V.P. 

Two papers were read:—1l. On the 
probable position of the South Magnetic 
Pole, by Edw. Rudge, esq.—2. An ex- 
perimental inquiry into the grave and 
acute sounds ef the Human Voice, by 
John Bishop, esq. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Jan. 21. A paper, by the Rev. G. Tom- 
linson, was read, on the “ Early Chrono- 
logy of Egypt.” It contained the results 
of a comparative examination of some of 
the principal fragments of Egyptian chro- 
nology. The examination was not made 
upon any preconceived theory, but simply 
by comparing the lists of kings given by 
Manetho and Eratosthenes with the tablet 
of Abydos: the middle line of that tablet 
being restored from the chamberof Karnac. 
These lists were arranged in parallel co- 
lumns; those names which are generally 
allowed to be identical in each were placed 
opposite to each other, and the interven- 
ing names and spaces were attentively 
compared. The points which seem to be 
established by this examination are, 1. 
That there were not more than five con- 
secutive dynasties preceding the reign of 
Osirtasen the First, the earliest ot the 
series of Pharaohs whose place is posi- 
tively ascertained. 2. That the kings of 
the tablet of Abydos who precede Ahmos, 
namely, the Osirtasen family, are identical 
with those of the twelfth dynasty of Ma- 
netho. 3. That the three lines of the 
tablet of Abydos, in its entire state, pro- 
bably contained the whole succession of 
the Pharaohs anterior to Ramses the 
Great, according to the priests of Abydos. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 17, Mr. Cunningham’s paper on 
the geology of New South Wales was 
concluded ; and two papers were also read, 
entitled, An account of Land and Fresh- 
water shells, found associated with the 
bones of land quadrupeds beneath diluvial 
gravel, at Cropthorn, Wore. by H. E. 
Strickland, esq. F.G.S.: and, On the 
bones of certain animals which have been 
recently discovered in the calcareo-mag- 
nesian conglomerate on Durdham Down, 
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near Bristol, by the Rev. D. Williams, 
F.G.S 


Jan.7. Read, 1. On the analysis of 
water procured from a mineral spring in 
the island of St. Paul, in the Indian 
Ocean (lat. 38° 45’ S. long. 77° 53 E.), 
by Capt. Ford; 2. A list of fossils col- 
lected from the Bognor rock, and from the 
chalk near Felpham, by Woodbine Parish, 
esq. F.G.S.; 3. On an alteration in the 
position of the columns in the temple of 
Serapis, near Naples, by Capt. Basil Hall, 
R.N.; and 4 On the chalk and flint of 
Yorkshire, compared with the chalk and 
fliut of the southern counties of England, 
by Dr. Mitchell, F.G.S. 

Jan. 21. Read, On an outlying basin 
of lias on the borders of Salop and 
Cheshire, with an account of the lower 
lias between Gloucester and Worcester, 
by R. I. Murchison, esq. V. P. G.S.; and 
another paper by the same writer, entitled, 
A general view of the new red sandstone 
of the counties of Salop, Stafford, Wor. 
cester, and Gloucester; being an attempt 
to subdivide the same into separate for- 
mations, 

Feb. 4, A third paper by Mr, Murchi- 
son was read, On certain coal tracts in 
Salop, Worcestershire, and North Glou- 
cestershire. 


RUSSELL INSTITUTION. 


A course of Six Lectures on Chemis- 
try by John Hemming, Esq. was de- 
livered during the mouth of January; 
which has been followed by otber courses, 
viz. on the Philosophy of History, by 
Rowland Bond, Esq.; on the Plays of 
Shakspeare, by Thomas Bridgman, Esq. 
on Poetry and Elocution, by Edwin 
Atherstone, Esq.; and on the Cotton 
Manufacture, with machinery in action, 
by George White, Esq. of Glasgow. 

BELGRAVE INSTITUTION. 

The following is the series of Lec- 
tures arranged for this season: Jan. 13, 
20; R. Addams, Esq. on Acoustics. 
Jan. 27, Feb. 3; W. C. Taylor, Esq. 
A.M. on Oriental Literature. Feb. 10; 
W. Higgins, Esq. F.G.S. on Geology. 
Feb. 17; E. Atherstone, Esq. on the 
Study of Elocution from Books. Feb. 25 
and March 4; Rev. Professor Vaughan, 
on the General History of Ancient 
Rome. March 11 and 18; the same 
on the Literature of Ancient Rome. 
March 24 and 31; April 14and 21; R. 
Mudie, Esq. on the Philosophy of Na- 
tural History. April 7 and 28; Pro- 
fessor Bernays, on General Grammar. 
May 5 and 12; Dr. Hope, F.R.S. on the 
Circulation of the Blood, and on the 
healthy and morbid phenomena connected 
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with it. May 19; Mr. Buckingham, 
M.P. (subject not fixed). May 26; Dr. 
Quain, on the Structure of the Organs 
of Voice, the production of Vocal Sounds, 
and their Modulation. June 2 and 9; 
Rev. H. Stebbing, F.R.S.L. on the In- 
fluence of Metaphysics on the Belles 
Lettres. June 16 and 23; Dr. Thom- 
son, F.L.8. G.S. on Physical Education. 
June 31; Dr. Birkbeck, F.G.S. &c. on 
some branch of Natural Philosophy. 
THE SURTEES SOCIETY. 

The Council of the Surtees Society 
(see our Magazine for August last, p. 195), 
has determined that the Publications of 
the Society for the first Year should be 
Reginaldi Monachi Dunelmensis Historia, 
and a Volume of such Selections from 
unpublished Wills and Inventories of all 
Classes of Persons, from the Eleventh 
Century downwards, as illustrate the 
History, Manners, and Language of their 
respective periods. ‘The present number 
of Members of this Society is 111; and 
there are already fourteen candidates for 
admission in July next, all of them men 
of high literary character. 

WATER BAROMETER. 

In the hall of the Royal Society a 
Water Barometer has lately been erected, 
under the direction of Professor Daniell. 
The tube, made by Messrs. Pellatt and 
Co. at the Falcon Glass-works, Black- 
friars, is forty feet long, and one inch in 
diameter at its lower end. So accurately 
is it constructed, that it varies only 2-10ths 
of an inch throughout its whole length. 
The Barometer is fixed in a square case, 
with supports at certain intervals, and 
occupies the centre of the winding stair- 
case conducting to the apartments of the 
Royal Society. The tube was filled with 
distilled water, by inserting its lower end 
into a small copper boiler, and forcing the 
water upwards by the pressure of steam 
confined within the boiler, the upper end 
of the tube being left open, to permit the 
contained air to escape. The Water 
Barometer is a more sensitive instrument, 
if we may apply to it such a term, than 
that in common use. In windy weather, 
the column of water is in a state of per- 
petual fluctuation, not unlike the motion 
occasioned by ananimal. In the rise and 
fall of the barometric column, it has been 
remarked, that the changes in the water- 
barometer precede those of the mercurial 
barometer full an hour ; whilst very con- 
siderable fluctuations in the pressure of 
the atmosphere are indicated by the for- 
mer instrument, which could never be 
detected by the most rigid observance of 
the latter. 

ROYAL PRINTING-OFFICE OF FRANCE. 

The French royal printing-oilice has 56 
sets of types of oriental characters, which 
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comprise all the known alphabets of the 
Asiatic nations, ancient as wellas modern, 
and 16 sets of the alphabets of European 
countries, where the Latin characters are 
not used as with us. As to those in use 
by us, the printing-office has 46 complete 
sets of different shapes and dimensions, 
The total weight of these types is at least 
375,000 kilogrammes (about 83 tons En- 
glish), and as the types for ati octavo page 
weigh about 3 kilogrammes, the royal 
printing-office has wherewith to print 
7,812 sheets Svo., at the same time making 
about 260 volumes, or 125,000 pages. Its 
number of presses would allow it to strike 
off 278,000 sheets, or 556 reams of paper, 
in a day, which is equal to 9,266 volumes 
8vo., of 30 sheets per volume. This im- 
mense stock enables the establishment to 
keep the presses set with 5,000 formula 
of the public offices, which is an immense 
saving of time and expense. ‘I'he annual 
consumption of paper, by the royal print- 
ing presses, is from 80 to 100 thousand 
reains, or 261 to 326 reams per working 
day. The number of workmen usually 
employed is about 350. All this print- 
ing is for the different departments of the 
government. 
EARLY EDITIONS OF SHAKSPEARE, 

We were necessarily brief in our ex- 
tracts from the fourth Catalogue of Mr. 
Heber’s Library, made in our two last 
numbers; but we must now append a 
list of the early editions of Shakspeare’s 
Plays, which were considered to be among 
the greatest curiosities of the collection. 


£. 8. d. 
A Midsommer Night’s Dreame, 

Ist edit. 1600 - - 0 6 
Second edition, same year - 7 O O 
Merchant of Venice, Ist edit. 

1600 - - ~ - 1717 0 
King Lear, Ist edit. 1608 - 22 1 0 
Second edition, 1608 +s Se ®O 
Richard II. 2dedit 1598 - 414 6 
Second Part of Henry IV. 

Ist edit. 1600 " - 912 0 
Henry V. 3d edit. 1608 - a 5 ®@ 
Hamlet, 1611 - - - 414 0 
Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, 1600 6 O O 
The London Prodigal, 1605 5 5 0 
Taming of the Shrew, 1594, 

unique - - - 94 0 0 





GAULISH GOLD MEDAL. 

There has recently been discovered, 
near ‘“alenciennes, a golden medal of the 
Gauls. It bears on one side a head with 
curled hair, and a Greek Galba without 
ornaments. On the reverse appears a 
horse, between a star and a wheel. A 
man on foot stretches out one hand to- 
wards the horse. The medal has been 
purchased by the mayor of Valenciennes 
for the Museum of that town. 
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Jan. 29. W.R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

J. P. Collier, esq. F.S.A. presented a 
copy of “ The Marriage of the Virgin, a 
Miracle Play” (the second of his series; 
see p.197), now first printed from MS. 
Cotton. Vesp. D. vin. This is the most 
characteristic of.the series of forty-two 
Scriptural Dramas to which it ene 
supposed to have been formerly repre- 
sented at Coventry and at Durham ; it is 
probably of the early part of the reign of 
Henry VII., and an account of its con- 
tents will be found in Mr. Collier’s His- 
tory of Dramatic Poetry and the Stage, 
vol.ii. p. 138. 

Sir Thomas Phillipps, F.S.A. com- 
municated three inedited Saxon char- 
ters, belonging to the abbey of Cirences- 
ter. He pointed them out as principally 
deserving of attention, from showing the 
change of language between the reign of 
the Confessor and that of William the 
Conqueror. 

Nicholas Carlisle, esq. Secretary, com- 
municated some documents from the pa- 
pers of the family of Hoby, viz.: 1. The 
instructions for Philip Hoby, esq. Groom 
of the Privy Chamber, when sent on a 
mission to Sir Thomas Wyatt, the Ambas- 
sador with the Emperor,in 30 Hen VIIL. 
to treat for the marriage of the Princess 
Mary; 2. A letter from Sir Thomas 
Wyatt to the King shortly after Mr. 
Hoby’s arrival; 3. a note of the Ambas- 
sador’s proceedings. 

Feb. 5. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Benjamin Oliveira, esq. of Great Cum- 
berland-street, was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 

Edward Stodart, esq. of Golden-square, 
exhibited a very beautiful gold torques, 
found on the 25th January last, in a 
loam-pit at Boyton, in Suffolk, twelve 
feet below the surface. It weighs two 
oz. four dwt., and was probably made for 
the arm. In form and pattern it resem- 
bles many previously found; but is re- 
markable from being accompanied by a 
small ring, (also of gold,) one of two 
which were with it when found, showing 
how these ornaments were fastened, a 
point hitherto undetermined. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
sepulchral urn, fractured pieces of a me- 
tallic mirror of elegant workmanship, the 
fragments of a glass urn, and some glass 
lachrymatories, in the shape of a tear; 
recently found in the Dissenters’ burial- 
ground, near Dover Road, where a great 
number of similar urns have been found 
in digging graves; see the notice of 
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this place in our Magazine for January, 
p- 82. Mr. Kempe agrees with Whit- 
aker in thinking that the Watling-street, 
in which these relics were discovered, was 
originally a British track-way, formed af- 
terwards by the Romans into a military 
stratum, or street. Heis of opinion that 
the Britons inhabiting the maritime parts 
were in a much more polished state, as to 
the arts, than modern writers have gene- 
rally supposed, and that the form of their 
weapons, coins, personal ornaments, and 
utensils, partook much of the Greek 
style. The Cantii, within whose limits 
the above remains were found, were ori- 
ginally, he observed, colonists from Bel- 
gic Gaul; and the Gauls had most pro- 
bably themselves a Pelasgic origin. It 
was the custom both with the Britons 
and Gauls to deposit with the remains of 
the dead the ornaments and weapons 
which they most esteemed in life, and to 
fracture them at the time of their being 
interred with the body, or deposited in 
the funeral urn. 

The reading of the diplomatic papers of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt was then continued. 

Feb. 12. Thomas Amyot, esq., Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

Sydney Smirke, esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated a drawing of the Bishop’s throne, 
in the church of the Franciscan convent 
at Assisi, in Italy. The architecture of 
that church is noticed by Sir Henry En- 
glefield in the 15th volume of the Ar- 
chologia, and ascribed by him to the mid- 
die of the 13th century. The throne is 
coeval with the building, but in its round 
columns and pedimental canopy, has much 
of that tincture of Roman design, which 
is so inherent in the pointed architecture 
of Italy. The chair is of white marble; 
and in the form of its back resembles the 
coronation chair (of the same age) in 
Westminster Abbey, as well as in the 
lions on which it rests ; which Mr. Smirke 
remarked might have an allusion to the 
throne of Solomon, as described in holy 
writ. On the base is an Arabic inscrip- 
tion, not deciphered; and Mr. Smirke 
observed, that the use of similar inscrip- 
tions on friezes, was the probable origin 
of what is called the scribbled ornament. 

In conclusion of the Hoby manuscripts, 
the following documents were then read ; 
4. A paper of news, engagements, and 
observations, set down by the ambassadors 
in the manner of memoranda; 5. a me- 
morial for Philip Hoby, written by Crom. 
well, giving his instructions for a mission 
to the Duke of Lorraine, to propose for a 
bride for Henry VI11.; and 6, directions 
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for taking the pictures of the Duke’s two 
daughters. The latter were the most 
curious portions of the whole documents; 
the ‘‘physiognomy” of both the prin- 
cesses were to be taken in “ one fair ta- 
ble ;” and in the last paper, we hear of 
Hoby’s return with ‘* Hans in his com- 
pany.” The flattering portrait which 
Holbein took, under the same circum- 
stances, of Anna of Cleves, and Henry's 
consequent disappointment on seeing the 
original, are well-known circumstances, 

Feb. 19. Mr. Amyot in the chair. 

W. C. Trevelyan, esq. communicated 
copies of several original letters in the 
possession of his father, Sir John Tre- 
velyan, Bart.: 1, a letter of news from 
Philip Doddridge, in 1625; 2, one from 
Thomas Marquis of Dorset, in 1530, 
chiefly relating to Henry the Eighth’s ex- 
pedition in France, of that year; 3,a 
memorial of Richard Grey, Lord Powis, 
to the King, for the payment of a claim 
derived from his father; 4, a very curious 
manifesto of Captain Richard Swanley, 
the naval commander appointed by the 
Parliament, addressed in 1642 to the 
Knights and Gentry of the County of 
Pembroke, most remarkable for its ve- 
hemence against the papists; 5, a noble 
reply to the same, disclaiming the impu- 
tation of papistry, and repudiating the 
* calumnies” of Swanley, but setting him 
at defiance; and 6, a letter of Giles Ap- 
thorp to Henry eleventh Earl of Devon, 
in 1513, furnishing a very particular and 
curious account of the surrender of The- 
rouenne, and the triumphant reception of 
Henry VIII., attended by the Emperor, 
in that city. 

Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. also’ com- 
municated a volume of original MSS., 
of which the two following articles were 
read: 1. a characteristic letter of King 
James I. in the first year of his reign, 
complaining of his Parliament, and “ the 
pack of Puritans that overrules the Lower 
House ;” 2. a letter of the Earl of Suffolk, 
about the same period, and discussing the 
politics of the day in a similar strain. 
After mentioning his own opinion and 
that of the Earl of Pembroke, he speaks of 
“ the petty councillors,” meaning the less 
influential members of the Privy Council. 


ANCIENT TOWNS, &c. IN ASIA MINOR. 

M. Charles Texier, a distinguished 
architect and scholar, was lately employed 
by the French Minister of the Interior 
and Public Instruction, at the request of 
the Academies of Inscriptions and Fine 
Arts in Paris, to explore the whole of 
Asia Minor, with regard to science, his- 
tory, arts, and antiquities. Leaving Con- 
stantinople in May last, he sketehed the 
ruins, and copied the inscriptions at Nicea, 
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Nicomedia, and Prusa, and thence ad- 
vaneed into the interior, The ancient 
town of Azani forms one of the most curi- 
ous discoveries in the course of his travels, 
A large Grecian temple exists there, 
with wings (periptére), built of white 
marble, and in the finest preservation. 
He also discovered a marble theatre of 
the Doric order, of which the benches, 
proscenium, stage, and even the actors’ 
rooms, are in the highest preservation, 
Its walls are covered with Grecian bas- 
reliefs, in admirable style. The bridges, 
gymnasia, and basiliques, are all of white 
marble, and entire. M. Texier has 
made drawings of all these interesting 
remaius, and has collected the whole of 
the inscriptions, in Greek and Latin, with 
which they are covered. He has been so 
fortunate as to ascertain the position of 
Pessinus, famed for its worship of Cybele, 
and the town near the quarries of marble, 
improperly called Synnadicum Marmor, 
for Synnada stands on volcanic ground. 
In these quarries he still found immense 
columns, hewn out of that white and violet 
marble which was so common in ancient 
Rome. In a large forest near this spot 
he also discovered the necropolis of the 
Phrygian kings, and has made drawings 
of the two most remarkable tombs, which 
are covered with Greek and Phrygian 
inscriptions. 

From Ancyra he went to Galatgik, a 
Gallo-Greek town, ful of curious build- 
ings and inscriptions; thence to masia 
(Amisus) where Strabo was born, and to 
Neo-Cesarea, the capital of Cappadocia. 
On this line of road, at ten leagues dis- 
tance from the Halys, he made disco- 
veries, which he thus mentions in one of 
his letters: ‘¢ I have found a town of the 
greatest importance on the frontiers of 
Galatia. Fancy more than 3000 roods 
(carrés) of ground covered with Cyclo- 
pean remains, in fine preservation. Ci- 
tadels, palaces, fortifications with the 
gates adorned with lions’-heads, and a 
glacis like those of our fortresses, with 
an inclination of 35 degrees, and sloping 
ten or twelve metres—an immense tem- 
ple, of admirable construction, surrounded 
with cells or chambers, six or seven me- 
tres long, yet divided from one another 
by a single stone. I should have thought, 
from the way in which it is laid out, 
with these cells, that I was beholding the 
temple of Jupiter and the town of Tavia, 
if geographers had not agreed in assign- 
ing that place to the banks of the Halys. 
According to Strabo, its temple served as 
anasylum, All this, however, must be 
discussed hereafter. I have made a map 
of the surrounding country, and taken de- 
tailed plans of all the buildings. But this 
is nothing in comparison of what is to be 
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seen in the adjacent mountains, where 
there isa circle of natural rocks, smoothed 
by art, and covered with sculpture of the 
Persian age, prior to the time of Hero- 
dotus. 

POMPEII. 

The excavations at Pompeii have again 
produced very important discoveries. In 
the house called that of Ariadne, a mag- 
nificent sacrarium has been found. ‘The 
niche for the image of the tutelary divi- 
nity is at the back. On the sides are 

intings of a Leda and a priestess, who 
is in the act of offering a sacrifice, assisted 
by a girl, who has the sacred utensils in 
her hands. 

In the house called that of Dzdalus, 
the walls of a garden have been disco- 
vered, covered with magnificent land- 
scapes. The first gives the prospect of 
a temple—which is extremely interesting 
on account of its details, and which seems 
to be dedicated to Apollo, whose statue 
stands near the entrance. On one side is 
a pond in which many wild ducks are 
swimming; and on the other a river in 
which are seen some cows. The second 
landscape is a delicious marine view in 
Sicily; Polyphemus is on the shore; 
Galatea, seated on a dolphin in the midst 
of the waves, seems to be listening to 
the singing of the Cyclops. 

A combat of wild beasts in an amphi- 
theatre is painted in large dimensions. 
A majestic bull is running from a lion 
which pursues him ; but a tiger, more 
swift, has already seized him under the 
belly. Meantime a courageous bestiarius 
strikes with his lance a wild boar upon 
the snout, from which the blood spouts 
up. AA little further off, a second hunts- 
man has laid at his feet a bear, in whose 
body a spear remains, while another bear 
is flying in terror. ‘Two stags are stand- 
ing still, as if contemplating the destruc- 
tion of their enemies. The compart- 
ments between the landscape and the 
hunting-piece are filled with figures of 
helmets, drums, and two small palms. 
The top of the wall is finished with some 
cornices of stucco, of elegant workman- 
ship, and painted with various colours, 
producing an excellent effect. 


ANTIENT CEMFTERY FOUND AT PERTON, 
IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 

On the side of a gentle slope, not far 
distant from the village of Perton, situate 
about 3 miles north-west from Hitchin, 
some labourers employed in spade-hus- 
bandry recently turned up portions of 
human bones, but in a very broken state. 
Others were produced, which, exciting 
notice, caused a more careful examination, 
until, more or less, 30 skeletons were dis- 
covered, lying in two nearly parallel rows, 

Gent. Mac. Vot. III. 


about five yards apart. In one of these, 
containing about one-third of the number, 
they appear to have been carefully depo- 
sited with the head to the north-east, at 
about one yard and a half apart, and laid 
singly. In the other there were two, 
three, or four together in each grave, evi- 
dently placed with much less care, haying 
been apparently thrown in. Some pains 
having been taken to examine one, it was 
ascertained to be without the head, and a 
very perfect skull lying between the bones 
of the legs: to what depth these deposits 
existed was not ascertained, the search 
not having been prosecuted; but it is pro- 
bable, from the irregular way in which 
they were carelessly thrown into pits or 
graves, dug in a soil of a light and chalky 
character, they were carried deeper than 
two feet, very little beyond which has the 
present research gone. The number of 
skeletons found may, therefore, form but 
a small part of the whole : this, however, 
is mere conjecture. 

It is somewhat remarkable they should 
not have been discovered at an earlier 
period, considering how very near the 
surface they were deposited, one not being 
“— than eight inches. 

he spot where this discovery has taken 
place, bears the name of Danes-field, and 
these relics were instantly attributed to 
the results of some contest between our 
ancestors and the Danes; but there ap- 
pears to me some reason to doubt this 
position, from the great quantity of pot- 
tery found in the form of urns, contain- 
ing ashes and portions of calcined bone. 
In some instances urns were found under 
the head, in others above; but so fragile 
were they, and the bones likewise, it was 
difficult to come to any conclusion about 
them. By scraping away the earth care- 
fully with knives, we succeeded in laying 
several of the skeletons quite bare, with 
the skull whole -and perfect; but even 
then, the least attempt to move any part 
occasioned it to fall to pieces, with the 
exception of the thigh bones and the pel- 
vis, which might be procured tolerably 
perfect. In no instance could a skull be 
extricated ; as, however perfect they ap- 
peared, the slightest movement caused 
them to drop into many pieces. 

The Ickniel way, through Dunstable 
and Royston, passes, within half a mile 
of this spot, and the neighbouring hills at 
the same distance, extending through the 
Midland counties, are crowned with a 
number of interesting vestiges of Roman 
fortifications, one of which Camden no- 
tices as follows (it is somewhat more than 
two miles trom the spot in question) :— 
“‘ Not far from hence is Offiey, so called 
from King Offa, who frequently resided, 
and at last died here A and Hexton, neay 
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the Military Way, where, on a high hill, 
is an oval camp of great strength and an- 
cient works; and near it, on the top of 
another bill, is a hillock, such as the Ro- 
mans were wont to rear for soldiers slain, 
wherein many bones have been found. A 
parcel of land near the aforesaid camp is 
eulled Dane Furlong to this day.” 

Now there is a hillock of the above de- 
scription on the top of a hill not above a 
quarter of a mile from where the remains 
were found ; and the whole eountry being 
studded with Roman works, shewing how 
much those people frequented these parts, 
coupled with the circumstance of so many 
urns containing ashes being found, favours 
the opinion that they belong rather to a 
Roman thana Danish period of ourhistory. 

In the extract given from Camden, he 
states King Offa to have died and been 
buried at Offley. But Fuller, in his 
Church History, states he was buried at 
Bedford, and that his body was afterwards 
swept away by the overflowing of the river. 

Gosmore. J. C. 


In digging lately at Kertch, in order to 
make a new pavement, a coffin was dis- 
covered of rather an ordinary description, 
made of freestone, about two sndhionns 
long, one wide, and one thick. On open- 
ing the coffin, a superb black urn was 
found, of the Etruscan form, and of large 
dimensions, ornamented with bas-reliefs, 
and gilt in some parts. It was placed at 
the feet of the corpse, upon whose head 
was a golden laurel crown, beautifully 
executed, and weighing thirty-six zolotnitks, 
or about thirteen ounces of the purest 
gold. Near to one of the shoulders a 
round piece of gold was found, bearin 
some resemblance to a medal, having on 
one side the figure of a woman in relief, 
and on the other that of Mercury clothed 
as a shepherd. There were also in the 
tomb a strigi/ of iron, and another object 
of the same metal surrounded by copper 
rings. Upon the coffin-lid there was a 
common urn of potter’s clay, full of the 
bones of birds, which had probably been 
sacrificed to the manes of the deceased. 





LINES INTENDED. TO BE PREFIXED TO A WORK ON ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. 


—Che s’ ingegna 
Con questi van pensieri 
Fare il suo tristo tempo piu suave. 


Deem not with idle or inglorious aim 

That I these few wild flowers, that whilom grew 
Neglected, by rude cliff, or beaten shore 
Blooming unseen, have gathered.—It has been 
A gentle task, and memory calls to mind 

How light as summer-labour was the toil 

That fell not undivided :—I had wove 

Another song of triumph and of thanks, 

Sacred to other names,—the unfinish’d web 
E’en now hath fallen from me ; later shades 
Came onward, darkening as they mov’d, yet then, 
In solitude and sorrow, and amid 

The disenchanted day that now had lost 

Its lustre, it still cheered me to prolong 

The unfinish’d task, in happier hours begun. 


And thus by morning light, or midnight chime, 
Beguiling the brief moments, ’mid the shade 

Of these sequestered vales, I wandered on, 

Culling from hoar antiquity its stores 

Of grey and gather’d wisdom. So the love 

Of that dear Nation moved me to pursue 

Time’s footsteps, through her long and ancient fame, 
And mark the venerable form of years, 

Shadowing her elder glory.—The low roof, 

The low plain roof that shields the peasant’s cot, 
Was dear to me; my teachers were the woods 
And pastoral vales, sheep-cote, and farm, and fold, 
And sheltering cove, and sun-illumined meer, 

And grey frith glittering to the distant main. 
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I heard the shepherd's pipe upon the hills, 

Its ancient echoes did the forest wake 

As fresh as when the Danish trumpet shook 

Its scatter’d foliage, or the herdsman’s horn 

Far down the concave of the rocky vales 

Pour’d out its startling sound.—The daisied croft 
Where clustering round the Cross the village rose, 
And sunny tilth—rich flocks that trampling fed 
The showery leas, the wharf, and stream-turned mill, 
The gleams of golden fruitage, and the grain 
Which o’er her ruddy fallows Ceres spread 

With liberal hand ;—they spake of other days, 
When beneath warmer suns and richer skies, 

The vine-embowered grange to Autumn gave 

Its purple clusters, and the foaming vat 
Proclaim’d the gladness of the Saxon land. 


Oh! sweet secluded Isle! how pleas’d | turn 

To gaze upon thee, as to Fancy’s eye 

Amid thy beechen holts, and orchard-bloom 

Beheld, thou risest; when each evening-thorp 

And homestall humming with life’s cheerful sounds 
Pour’d out its sinewy multitudes to share 

Their rural pastime, e’er the Norman hoof 

Had left a foot-print on thy velvet turf, 

Or soil’d the slenderest flower that deck’d thy vales ! 


God hath been ever with thee :—thou of Him 

Wert not unmindful; not a hamlet spread 

Amid the forest’s massive foliage screen’d, 

Or nestling like the dovecote half unseen 

In the warm bosom of the sheltered vale, 

But heaven-ward there the silent spire arose ; 

And duly from the convent-tower, along 

Each grassy holm, and shadowy coomb were heard, 
The sounds that spake the Sabbath, floating by. 

I to my studious musings.—From the loom, 

And rural hearth,—the woodman’s nest,—or where 
In the deep shaw the Raven builds her home, 

From those sweet glades with oaken garlands hung, 
Where the green Loriots’ wing from bough to bough 
Quick glances through the sunny hours of noon; 
From what the wild autumnal heath can bring 
With gleam of moving antlers, early seen 

Through morning mist, or more remote, the sound 
Of the lone ploughshare in the reeking vale ; 
Hiving my gather’d treasures, home return 

Content at eve, whose meek and pensive star 
Lights my lone porch; how grateful too, to Him 
Who far from life’s vain toils and worldly strife, 
The fever and the tempest of the soul, 

Hath given me in calm leisure here to lead 

The silent hours, with nature by my side, 

Not friendless, though of many friends bereft, 

And musing much of sorrow, as befits 

One who through mortal toils hath wandered long : 
Now satiate of his journey, calmly waits 

The evening shades descending, that as soft 

And gentle as the thoughts of childhood breathe, 
Life’s penitential hours be clos’d in peace. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorops. 

Feb. 19. This being the day appointed 
for the meeting of the New Parliament, 
amore than usual interest was excited, 
owing, independently of other important 
circumstances, to the anticipated contest 
in the election of the Speaker, which had 
become a decided party question. At 
two o'clock the Lord Chancellor took his 
seat on the woolsack ; and a deputation of 
the Commons, headed by Mr. Ley, chief 
clerk of the Commons, having appeared 
at the bar, his Lordship stated, that the 
gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
previous to being sworn, would proceed 
to the election of a Speaker, who should 
be presented at their Lordships’ bar the 
following day at twelve o’clock, for his 
Majesty’s approbation. After the Com- 
mons had withdrawn, the swearing in of 
their Lordships commenced. 





In the Commons, The House forth- 
with proceeded to the question of the 
Speakership. Lord F. Egerton rose to pro- 
pose the appointment of Sir C. M. Sut- 
ton as Speaker. On the grounds of fit- 
ness and experienced ability, he founded 
his hope that the motion which he pro- 
posed would meet with the support of a 
majority of that House.—Sir C. M. Bur- 
rell seconded the nomination.— Mr. Deni- 
son rose to propose another gentleman for 
the chair, the Right Hon. James Aber- 
cromby. He did so with reluctance, and 
from nothing but an imperious sense of 
public duty. In his opinion, it was the 
duty of that House to place in their chair 
a member assimilated in principle and opi- 
nions with the majority of the House. With 
respect to another House there might be 
some collision, perhaps, and it would, in 
such a case, be of the highest importance 
to have at their head an individual at- 
tached to the principles of the Reform 
Bill. The Hon. Gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to detail the high qualifications he 
saw in Mr. Abercromby, and to call on 
all members of the House, who were re- 
formers in reality, to vote fur that gen. 
tleman.— Mr. Ord seconded the nomina- 
tion.—Sir C. M@. Sutton then rose, and in 
a speech of some length refuted the 
charges that had been urged against him, 
of politically interfering with the forma- 
tion of the present Ministry, or advising 


the dissolution of the late Parliament. 
Mr. Abercromby stated, that he had yield- 
ed to the suggestions of his friends, and 
not by any desire of his own, in standing 
forward as a candidate for the high office 
of Speaker of that House. He did not 
think it necessary long to trouble the 
House, as he was firmly convinced its de- 
cision would be such as would give weight 
and dignity to itself, and ensure all its 
rights and privileges.—Lord Stanley sup- 
ported the re-election of Sir C. M.Sutton, 
and Lord John Russell warmly opposed 
it.—Sir R. Peel, in an eloquent speech, 
warmly eulogized the late Speaker. He 
said—there are two candidates, one who 
has served the office eighteen years, during 
seven Parliaments, and who declined 
office on the ground that he thought 
it would have a tendency to lower the 
authority of the Chair. The other can- 
didate was a member of the late Govern- 
ment, of whom he would not utter one 
word of disrespect, but of whose impar- 
tiality they had no opportunity to judge in 
this House. There could, then, be no 
doubt of the preference they ought to 
give; and he should resist the motion of 
Mr. Denison on individual and personal 
grounds.—After some further observa- 
tions, a division took place, when there 
appeared—for Mr. Abercromby, 316; 
for Sir C. M. Sutton, 306: Majority 
in favour of Mr. Abercromby, 10. 

The following day the two Houses 
were occupied with the swearing in of 
members, and other preliminary business. 





Feb, 24. This day his Majesty for- 
mally opened the New Parliament, with 
the following most gracious Speech :— 


*¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


«* I avail myself of the earliest oppor- 
tunity of meeting you in Parliament, 
after having recurred to the sense of my 
people. You will, I am confident, fully 
participate in the regret which I feel at 
the destruction, by accidental fire, of that 
part of the ancient Palace of Westminster, 
which has been long appropriated to the 
use of the two Houses of Parliament.— 
Upon the occurrence of this calamity I 
gave immediate directions that the best 
provision of which the circumstances of 
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the case would admit, should be made for 
your present meeting, and it will be my 
wish to adopt such plans for your permanent 
accommodation, as shal] be deemed, on your 
joint consideration, to be the most fitting 
and convenient. I will give directions 
that there be laid before you the report 
made to me by the Privy Council, in re- 
ference to the origin of the fire, and the 
evidence upon which that report was 
founded. 

« The assurances which I receive from 
my Allies, and generally from all Foreign 
Princes and States, of their earnest de- 
sire to cultivate the relations of amity, 
and to maintain with me the most friendly 
understanding, justify, on my part, the 
confident expectation of the continuance 
of the blessings of peace. The single 
exception to the general tranquillity of 
Europe, is the civil contest which still 
prevails in some of the northern provinces 
of Spain. I will give directions that 
there be laid before you articles which I] 
have concluded with my Allies the King 
of the French, the Queen Regent of 
Spain, and the Queen of Portugal, which 
are supplementary to the treaty of April, 
1834, and are intended to facilitate the 
complete attainment of the objects con- 
templated by that treaty. I have to repeat 
the expression of my regret that the rela- 
tions between Holland and Belgium still 
remain unsettled. 


** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


“Thave directed the estimates for the 
ensuing year to be prepared, and to be 
laid before you without delay. They 
have been framed with the strictest at- 
tention to economy, and I have the satis- 
faction of acquainting you, that the total 
amount of the demands for the public 
service, will be less on the present than it 
kas been on any former occasion within 
our recent experience. The satisfactory 
state of the trade and commerce of the 
country, and of the public revenue, fully 
justifies the expectation that, notwith- 
standing the reductions in taxation which 
were made in the last session, and which, 
when they shall have taken full effect, 
will tend to diminish the existing surplus 
of the public revenue, there will remain a 
sufficient balance to meet the additional 
annual charge which will arise from provid- 
ing the compensation granted by Parlia- 
Menton account of the abolition of slavery 
throughout the British dominions. 
eed.. deeply lament that the agricultural 
interest continues in a state of great de- 
pression. I recommend to your consi- 
deration whether it may not be in your 
power, after providing tor the exigencies 





of the public service, and consistently 
with the stedfast maintenance of the pub- 
lie credit, to devise a method for miti- 
gating the pressure of those local charges 
which bear heavily on the owners and 
occupiers of land, and for distributing the 
burden of them more equally over other 
descriptions of property. 


“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 


«“ The information received from the 
Governors of my Colonies, together with 
the acts passed in execution of the law 
for the Abolition of Slavery, will be com- 
municated to you. It is with much satis- 
faction that I have observed the general 
concurrence of the Colonial Legislatures 
in giving effect to this important mea- 
sure; and notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties with which the subject is necessarily 
attended, I have seen no reason to abate 
my earnest hopes of a favourable issue. 
Under all circumstances, you may be as- 
sured of my anxious desire, and unceasing 
efforts, fully to realize the benevolent in- 
tentions of Parliament. 

«‘ There are many important subjects, 
some of which have already undergone 

artial discussion in Parliament; the ad- 
justment of which, at as early a period as 
is consistent with the mature considera- 
tion of them, would be of great advantage 
to the public interest. Among the first, 
in point of urgency, is the state of the 
Tithe Question in Ireland, and the means 
of effecting an equitable and final adjust- 
ment of it. Measures will be proposed 
for your consideration, which will have 
for their respective objects to promote the 
Commutation of Tithe in England and 
Wales—to improve our civil jurispru- 
dence, and the administration of justice in 
ecclesiastical causes—to make provision 
for the more effectual maintenance: of ec- 
clesiastical discipline, and to relieve those 
who dissent from the doctrines or disci- 
pline of the Church from the necessity of 
celebrating the ceremony of marriage ac- 
cording to its rites. 

“| have not yet received the Report 
from the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the state of Municipal Cor- 
porations, but I have reason to believe 
that it will be made, and that I shall be 
enabled to communicate it to you at an 
early period. 

‘* T have appointed a Commission for 
considering the state of the several Dio- 
ceses in England and Wales, with refer- 
ence to the amount of their revenues, and 
to the more equal distribution of the 
Episcopal duties—the state of the several 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, with 
a view to the suggestion of such measures 
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as may render them most conducive to the 
efficiency of the Established Church, and 
for devising the best mode of providing 
for the cure of souls, with reference to the 
residence of the clergy on their respective 
benefices. The especial object which I 
have in view, in the appointment of this 
Commission, is to extend more widely 
the means of religious worship according 
to the doctrines of the Established 
Church, and to confirm its hold upon the 
veneration and affections of my people. I 
feel it also incumbent upon me to call 
your earnest attention to the condition 
of the Church of Scotland, and to the 
means by which it may be enabled to in- 
crease the opportunities of religious wor- 
ship for the poorer classes of soociety in 
that of the United Kingdom. 

“Tt has been my duty, on this occa- 
sion, to direct your consideration to va- 
rious important matters connected with 
our domestic policy. I rely with entire 


Foreign News. 
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confidence on your willing co-operation 
in perfecting all such measures as may 
calculated to remove just cause of com- 
plaint, and to promote the concord and 
happiness of my subjects. I rely also, 
with equal confidence, in the caution and 
circumspection with which you will apply 
yourselves to the alteration of laws, which 
affect very extensive and complicated in- 
terests, and are interwoven with ancient 
usages, to which the habits and feelings 
of my people have conformed. I feel 
assured that it will be our common object 
in supplying that which may be defective, 
or in renovating that which may be im- 
paired, to strengthen the foundations of 
those institutions in Church and State, 
which are the inheritance and birthright 
of my people, and which amidst all the 
vicissitudes of public affairs have proved, 
under the blessing of Almighty God, the 
truest guarantees of their liberties, their 
rights, and their religion.” 





FOREIG 


SPAIN. 

Spain appears in a very weak and un- 
settled state; and the capital has lately 
been the seat of an insurrectionary move- 
ment. It appears that a battalion of sol- 
diery, small in number as compared with 
the garrison, had the boldness to seize 
upon the principal guard-house at the 
Post-office ; to fortify themselves in it, 
in utter defiance of all authority; to fire 
upon and kill the Captain-General, Can- 
terac, who went to remonstrate with them; 
and eventually exact, from the weakness 
of the government, such entire impunity 
for these outrages, that the mutineers 
marched out from their stronghold with 
drums beating and all the manifestations 
of a signal triumph. The mutineers 
were a battalion of the 2d regiment of 
light infantry, in number about 700, 
which had but lately arrived in Madrid 
on its way to the North. Their object, 
it is said, was to establish the liberal con- 
stitution of 1812, and of removing from 
the councils of the Queen Regent Ge- 
neral Llauder, who appears to be dis- 
trusted as a politician, and feared as a 
Court favourite. Llauder has since been 
dismissed from the ministry, and re-ap- 
pointed to the Capt.-Generalship of Ca- 
talonia. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Queen’s marriage with the Duke 
de Leuchtenberg was celebrated on the 
30th Jan., when the usual public rejoic- 
ings took place on the occasion. The 


N NEWS. 


Duke, who is henceforward to go by the 
title and name of Prince Augustus of 
Portugal, appears to have met with a cor- 
dial reception among the Portuguese, and 
is likely to become popular. 


GERMANY. 


Under the auspices of the Austrian 
government, the whole of the Danube, 
from Presburg to the Black Sea, and 
even to Constantinople, a distance of 
jifteen hundred miles, has lately been 
opened to the influence of steam. This 
project was first undertaken by Count 
Szechengi, a Hungarian nobleman of 
great fortune and very enlightened mind, 
who, in quest of mechanical information, 
has made several journeys to this country. 
His operations for improving the navi- 
gation of the Danube, have been upon a 
scale so vast, as to entitle him to the ap- 
pellation of the Bridgewater of the Ger- 
man States. After expending great sums 
from his private fortune, he has at length 
received assistance in his plans from the 
Prince Metternich. The most active ex- 
ertions are accordingly to be made for the 
removal of the only formidable inter- 
ruption which exists to the navigation of 
the Danube, the rocks at the rapids be- 
tween Moldavia and Glendova. Through 
these rapids, a channel or kind of canal is 
intended to be cut, by means of a diving- 
bell, which has lately gone from England 
for that purpose, accompanied by one of 
the seamen who was engaged in raising 
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the specie from the wreck of the Thetis 
frigate. 
PERSIA. 

Authentic accounts have been re- 
eeived from Persia, dated Teheran, the 
22d of Dec., from which it appears,that 
the contest for the succession to the throne 
between the young Schah, Mohammed 
Meerza, and his uncles, has been happily 
and expeditiously terminated, by the sub- 
mission of the latter, and the triumphant 
arrival of the Schah at Teheran,—a result 
which appears to have been almost en- 
tirely owing to the powerful moral effect 
produced by the cordial union of the re- 
presentatives of England and Russia in 
support of Mohammed Meerza, and by 
the prompt movements and good spirit of 
the army of Aderbezan, under the di- 
rection of British officers in the Persian 
service. Mohammed thus remains the 
possessor of the Persian empire, and the 
disposition of Feth Ali in favour of Ab- 
bas Mirza, have been realized in the per- 
son of the grandson. 


INDIA. 


By a decision lately come to at the Ad- 
miralty, the project for a steam commu- 
nication with India by the way of Egypt, 
is to be revived. Orders have been given 
that a regular communication with Alex- 


andria, through the Mediterranean steam- 
packets, is to be kept up. A steam- 
vessel is to be in readiness at Malta for 
the arrival of the mail from England, 
and start with the letters for Alexandria, 
whence she will return immediately to 
Malta, bringing the letters to go to 
England by the next packet. This ar- 
rangement will be on foot on the Ist of 
March, and will remove one of the great 
impediments to the long talked of com- 
munication with India. 


CHINA. 


A dispute has lately broken out at Can- 
ton between the Chinese and British au- 
thorities ; Lord. Napier, who had been 
sent out by the Government under the 
Act passed in consequence of the repeal 
of the East India Company’s monopoly 
of the China trade, having thought pro- 
per to proceed at once to that city, with- 
out waiting, it might be for months, for 
the special permission with which per- 
sons invested with an official character are 
usually provided. The trade was al- 
together suspended during the dispute. 
Later accounts, however, mention the 
renewal of commercial intercourse; but 
announce the melancholy circumstance 
of Lord Napier’s death.—See the Article 
on China, pp. 265—269. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


A range of basaltic columns has been 
discovered on the south side of Cairn- 
earny-hill, in the parish of Connor, three 
miles N.E. of Antrim. The columns 
are as regularly formed as those of the 
Giant’s Causeway—tley are in general 
hexagonal—they incline from the per- 
pendicular towards the north at an angle 
of about 17 degrees, the columns at either 
side leaning towards the centre. The 
space of ground already opened is about 
40 feet in breadth, and 14 deep; the co- 
lumns appearing at present being about 
12 feet in height. ‘These columns _pro- 
bably form a part of a great whin-dye, 
running southward from the northern 
shores of Antrim. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 

Maison Dieu, Dover.— The Corporation 
of Dover has purchased this ancient build- 
ing for the purpose of providing a more 
extensive prison for the town and its liber- 
ties. The works are already in pro- 
gress, for converting the entire basement 


of the extensive range into a capacious 
gaol, comprising the requisite compart 
ments for the classification of prisoners, 
The Governor's apartments, and those 
for the imprisonment of debtors, are 
arranged, and nearly completed in the an- 
cient Tower and adjoining building. A 
chapel and an infirmary are projected at 
the north-east extremity. The floors 
occupying the lofty space over the in- 
tended gaol will be removed ; and a com- 
modious Sessions- Hall will occupy the: 
vacant space. The auditory is proposed: 
to be onthe plan of an Amphitheatre, 
and contiguous thereto will be the requi- 
site rooms for the Magistrates, Juries, 
&c. These, with the turnkeys’ apart- 
ments, will occupy the northern portion 
of the Maison Dieu; while the still 
larger section towards the south will 
form an outer court of handsome dimen- 
sions, lighted by the old pointed win- 
dows, which will be re-opened by the re-. 
moval of the masonry with which they 
are now blocked up. 

Feb. 8. Avriot, which threatened se- 
rious consequences, and which resulted 
in the complete destruction of the medi- 
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cal school in Eyre-street, Sheffield, took 
place, arising from the simple circum- 
stance of a drunken quarrel between 
the man and his wife who had charge of 
the premises, and the report spreading 
that an attempt had been made to 
* Burke” her. The mob forced open 
the doors, threw all the portable articles 
of furniture, the books, &c., into the 
street, where a large bonfire was made of 
them, and they commenced pulling down 
the house, to which they ultimately set 
fire. It was found necessary to call in 
the aid of the —*. to suppress the 
riot. The Medical Hall, in Surrey- 
street, was also attacked, but the — 
arrival of the soldiers prevented the mo 
from doing greater damage than that of 
breaking the windows. 

Feb. 12. Several successful experi- 
ments were tried on the North Humber 
bank, with a portable apparatus admirably 
adapted for conveying a line from a dis- 
tressed ship or wreck to the shore. The 
apparatus consists of a gun (manufac- 
tured by Mr. Blanch, gunmaker of 
Hull) which will propel a line made fast 
to an arrow to the distance of from 150 
to 200 yards, and thus obtain, from even 
a single individual on the beach, all the 
assistance which such exigencies require. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Houses of Parliament.—Owing to the 
late destruction of the two Houses of 
Parliament by fire, his Majesty ordered 
the chambers usually denominated the 
Painted Chamber and the Court of 
Requests (or old House of Lords) in 
the said Palace, to be respectively fitted 
up, and prepared for the temporary accom- 
modation of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons. Accordingly workmen have 
since been constantly employed in fitting 
up the respective Chambers, for the re- 
ception of the members. On Feb. 17th 
the necessary repairs were considered as 
completed, and the public were admitted, 
by tickets, to an inspection of the pre- 
mises. The general appearance of the 
House of Commons is deemed preferable 
to that of the Lords, on account of its 
openness and spaciousness. The House 
of Lords, owing to its narrowness, 
looks confined; but the arrangements 
there, though on a small scale, are very 
complete, and have a rich appearance, 
in consequence of the ceiling and galleries 
being embellished with pointed panelling, 
and the deep red colour of the furniture, 
the papering, &c.; while the Commons’ 
House‘is ams baat neat and simple, 

1 


all the wood-work, the benches, galleries, 
&e., together with the sides of the House, 
being of oak, or of oak colour, and the 
coverings of the benches, &e,, green lea- 
ther. The general entrance to the House 
of Lords for the peers is at the Royal 
gateway, andalong the Royal gallery.— 
There is a separate entrance for the spi- 
ritual peers at the only piece of the piazza 
that is left. ‘The Speaker approaches the 
lobby from a passage formed by one side 
of the cloisters, and which is directly un- 
der his former way of entering the lob- 
by of St. Stephen’s. The Commons’ 
library is at the south end of the Long 
Gallery. It is much smaller than the for- 
mer library, and wholly filled with par- 
liamentary works. 

Feb. 3. By this day’s Gazette, a royal 
commission was appointed for the pur- 
pose of considering “ the state of the se- 
veral dioceses in England and Wales, with 
reference to the amount of their revenues, 
to the more equal distribution of episco- 
pal duties, and to the prevention of the 
necessity of attaching, by commendam, to 
bishopricks, benefices with cure of souls ; 
also for considering the state of the seve- 
ral cathedral and collegiate churches within 
the same, with a view to the suggestion 
of such measures as may render them 
most conducive to the efficiency of the 
Established Church; and for devising 
the best mode of providing for the cure 
of souls, with special reference to the re- 
sidence of the clergy on their respective 
benefices.” The Commissioners ap- 
pointed for carrying these important ob- 
jects into effect are—the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lord Lyndhurst, Archbishop 
of York, Earl of Harrowby, the Bishop of 
London, the Bishop of Lincoln, the Bi- 
shop of Gloucester, Sir Robert Peel, 
the Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, the 
Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams 
Wynn, the Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse, 
and the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Jenner. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Feb. 10. A _ new afterpiece, in two 
acts, called Death and the Doctor, founded 
on an ancient Italian mystery, was pro- 
duced It proved to be a failure, and 
was eventually withdrawn. 

DRURY LANE. 

Feb. 17. A serious drama, in two acts, 
by Mr. Jerrold, entitled Zhe Hazard of 
the Die, was brought forward. The 
scene is laid in Paris, and the period is 
that of the revolution of 1793. The 
piece met with a very cordial reception. 
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LiST OF THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
APPOINTED TO MEET FEB. 19, 1835. 


(Those marked with * were not in the late Parliament. ) 


ENGLAND. 


Abingdon— T. Duffield. 

Andover—R. Etwall, *Sir J. W. Pollen. 

Anglesey—Sir R. B. W. Bulkeley. 

Arundel—Lord D. C. Stuart. 

Ashburton—*C, Lushington. 

Ashton-under-Lyne—*C. Hindley. 

Aylesbury—W. Rickford, W. H. Hanmer. 

Banbury--H. W. Tancred. 

Barnstaple—J.P. B. Chichester, C. S. Fancourt. 

Bassettlaw—G. H. Vernon, Hon. A. Duncombe. 

Bath—General C. Palmer, J. A. Roebuck. 

Beaumaris—Capt. F. Paget. 

Bedfordshire—Lord C, J. F. Russell,* Lord Alford. 

Bedford—*Capt. F. Polhill, S. Crawley. 

Berkshire—R. Palmer, *P. Pusey, J. Walter. 

Berwick—Sir R.S. Donkin, *J. Bradshaw. 

Beverley—H. Burton, J. *W. Hogg. 

Bewdley—Sir T. E. Winnington, 

Birmingham—T. Attwood, J. Scholefield. 

Blackburn—W. Turver, W. Fielden. 

Bodmin—* Major Vivian, Sir S. T. Spry. 

Bolton—W. Bolling, *C. Ainsworth. 

Boston—*J. S. Brownrigg, J. Wilks. 

Bradford—E. C. Lister, J. Hardy. 

Brecknockshire—Col. T. Wood. 

Brecon—*C,. M. R. Morgan. 

Bridgenorth—T. C. Whitmore, R. Pigott. 

Bridgewater—C. K. K. Tynte, *J. T. Leader. 

Bridport—H. Warburton, *H. Twiss. 

Brighton—*Capt. Pechell, I. N. Wigney. 

Bristol—Sir R. R. Vyvyan, *P.J. Miles. 

Buckinghamshire—Marquis of Chandos, *Sir W. 
Young, *J. B. Praed. 

Buckingham—Sir T. Fremantle, Sir H. Verney. 

Bury (Lancashire)—R. Walker. 

Bury St. Edmund’s—Earl Jermyn, Ld. C. Fitzroy. 

Calne—Earl of Kerry. 

Cambridgeshire—*E. T. Yorke, *R. J. Eaton, R. 
G. Townley. 

Cambridge—TI. S. Rice, George Pryme. 

Cambridge University—Sir Charles Manners Sut- 
ton, Rt. Hon. H. Goulburn. 

Canterbury—*Lord A. Conyngham, *F. Villiers. 

Cardiff—John Nicholl. 

Cardiganshire—Colonel W. E. Powell. 

Cardigan—Pryse Pryse. 

Carlisle—P. H. Howard, *W. Marshall. 

Carmarthenshire—Hon. G. R. Trevor, Sir J. Wil- 
liams. 

Carmarthen—*David Lewis. 

Carnarvonshire—T. A. Smith. 

Carnarvon—*Colonel Parry. 

Chatham—*Sir J. P. Beresford. 

Cheltenham—Hon. C., F. Berkeley. 

Cheshire (N.)—E. J. Stanley, W. T. Egerton. 

Cheshire (S.)—G. Wilbraham, *Sir P. Egerton. 

Chester—Ld. R. Grosvenor, J. Jervis. 

Chichester—Ld. A. Lennox, J. A. Smith. 

Chippenbam—J. Neeld, *H. G. Boldero. 

Christchurch—G. W. Tapps. 

Cirencester—J. Cripps, Lord E. Somerset. 

Clitheroe—John Fort. 

Cockermouth—F. L. B. Dykes, H. Aglionby. 

Colchester—R. Sanderson, *Sir G. H. Smyth. 

Cornwall (E.)—Sir W. Molesworth, W. L. S. 
Trelawney. 

Cornwall (W.)—Sir C. Lemon, E.W.W.Pendarves. 

Coventry—*W. Williams, E. Ellice. 

Cricklade—R. Gordon, *J. Neeld. 

Cumberland (E.)—Sir J. G. Graham, W. Blamire. 

Cumberland (W.) E. Stanley, S. Irton. 

Dartmouth—Col. J. H. Seale. 

Denbighshire—SirW. W. Wynne, *Hon. W.Bagot. 

Denbigh—*William Jones. 

Derbyshire (N.)—Hon. G. Cavendish, T. Gisborne. 

Gent, Mac. Vot. III. 


Derbyshire (S.)—*Sir R. Griesley, *Sir G. Crewe. 

Derby—Edward Strutt, *Hon. J. G. B. Ponsonby. 

Devizes—W. Locke, Sir P. Durham, 

Devonport—Sir E. Codrington, Sir G. Grey. 

Devonsh. (N.)—Hon. N, Fellowes, Ld. Ebrington. 

Devonshire (S.)—Ld. J. Russell, *Sir J. B. Y. 
Buller. 

Dorchester—Hon. A. A. Cooper, *R. Williams. 

Dorsetshire—Lord Ashley, Hon. W. F. S. Pon- 
sonby, *H. C. Sturt. 

Dover—Sir J. R. Reid, *J. M. Fector. 

Droitwich— *John Barneby. 

Dudiey—Thomas Hawkes. 

Durham (N.)—Sir H. Willi » H. Lamb 

Durham (S.)—J. Pease, J. Bowes. 

Durham—W. C. Harland, *Hon. A. Trevor. 

East Retford—*Hon. A. Duncombe- 

Essex (N.)—Sir J. T. Tyrrell, A. Baring. 

Essex (S.) R. W. H. Dare, *T. W. Branston. 

Evesham—Sir C. Cockerell, *P. Borthwick. 

Exeter—*Sir W. W. Follett, E. Divett. 

Fye—Sir E. Kerrison. 

Finsbury—T. S. Duncombe, *T. Wakley. 

Flintshire—Hon. E. W. L. Mostyn. 

Flint—Sir S. Glynne. 

Frome—T. Sheppard. 

Gateshead—C. Rippon. 

Glamorganshire—C, R. M. Talbot, L. W. Dillwyn. 

Gloucestershire (E.)}—Hon. A. H. Moreton, C. W. 
Codrington. 

Gloucestershire (W.)—Hon. G. C. G. Berkeley, 
*Marq. of Worcester. 

Gloucester.—H. T. Hope, *Hon, F F. Berkeley. 

Grantham—G. E. Welby, Hon. A. G. Talmash, 

Greenwich—E. G. Bainard, *J. Angerstein. 

Great Grimsby—*E. Heneage. 

Guildford, J. Mangles, C. B. Wall. 

Halifax—C. Wood, *Hon. J. S. Wortley. 

Hampshire (N.—(C. 8. Lefevre, J. W. Scott. 

Hampshire (S.)}—*J. W. Fleming, *H. C. Comp 
ton. 

Harwich—J. C. Herries, *F. R. Bonham. 

Hastings—*F. North, H. Elphinstone. 

Haverfordwest—*W., H. Scourfield. 

Helstone—*Lord J. Townshend. 

Herefordshire—K. Hoskins, E, T. Foley, Sir R. 
Price. 

Hereford—E. B. Clive, R. Biddulph. 

Hertfordshire—*Lord Grimston, *A. Smith, R. 
Alston. 

Hertford—Lord Mahon, *Hon. W. F. Cooper. 

Honiton—*A. Chichester, *H, D. Balilie. ~ 

Horsham—R. H. Hurst. . 

Huddersfield—J. Blackburne. 

Huntingdonshire—Visc. Mandeville, J. P..Roper. 

Huntingdon, Col. Peel, Sir F. Pollock. 

Hythe—Stuart Marjoribanks. 

Ipswich—*R. A. Dundas, *F. Kelly. 

Kendal—J. Barham. 

Kent (E.)—Sir E, Knatchbull, J. P. Plumptre. 

Kent (W.)—*Sir W. Geary, T. L. Hodges. 

Kidderminster—*G. R. Philips. 

Kingston-upon-Hull—*D. Carruthers, W. Hutt. 

Knaresborough—*A. Lawson, J. Richards, 

Lambeth—C. Tennyson, B. Hawes, jun. 

Lancashire (N.)}—Lord Stanley, J. W. Patten. 

Lancashire (S.)\—*Lord F. Egerton, *Hon. R. B. 
Wilbraham. 

Lancaster—P. M. Stewart, T. G. Greene, 

Launceston—Sir H. Hardinge. 

Leeds—*Sir J. Beckett, E. Baines. 

Leicesters. (N.)}—Ld. R. Manners, C. M. Phillipps. 

Leicestershire (S.—H. Halford, *T. F, Turner. 

Leicester—* Mr. Serj. Goulburn, *T. Gladstone. 

Leominster—Lord Hotham, T. Bish. 

Lewes—Sir C. R. Blunt, T. R. Kemp. 

Lichfield—Sir ay Sir E. D. Scott. 
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Lincolnshire, Lindsey,—Hon. C. A. Pelham, T. 
Corbett. 

Lincolushire, Kesteven—H. Handley, G.G. Heath- 
cote. 

Lincoln—*Colonel Sibthorp, E. L. Bulwer. 

Liskeard—C, Buller. 

Liverpool—Lord Sandon, W. Ewart. 

London—M. Wood, *J. Pattison, W. Crawford, 
G. Grote. 

Ludlow—Ld. Clive, *E. L. Charlton, 

Lyme Regis—W. Pinney. 

Lymington—J. Stewart, *W. A. Mackinnon. 

Lyon Regis—Lord G. Bentinck, *Sir S. Canning. 

Macclesfield—J. Ryle, J. Brocklehurst. 

Maidstone—*W. Lewis, A. W. Kobarts. 

Maldon—Quintin Dick, T. B. Lenuard, 

Ma!mesbury—Lord Andover. 

Malton—Hion. W. Fitzwilliam, J. C. Ramsden. 

Mancizester—C. Poulett Thomson, M. Phillips. 

Marlborough—Lord A. E. Bruce, H. B. Baring. 

Marlow—Sir W. Clayton, T. P. Williams. 

Marylebone—Sir S. Whalley, II. L. Bulwer. 

Merionethshire—Sir R. W. Vauzhan. 

Merthyr Tidvil—J. J. Guest. 

Middlesex—G. Byng, J. Hume. 

Midhurst—W. S. Poyntz. 

Monmouthshire—Ld. G. Somerset, W. A. Wil- 
liams. 

Monmouth—B. Hall. 

Montgomeryshire—C. W. W. Wynne. 

Montgomery—*J. Edwards. 

Morpeth—Hon. E. G. Howard. 

Newark—W. E. Gladstone, *Serjeant Wilde. 

Newcastie-under-Lyne—W. H. Miller, *E. Peel. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne—*W. Ord, Sir M. Ridley. 

Newport—J. H. Hawkins, W. H. Ord. 

Norfolk, (E.)—*Hon. E. Wodehouse,*Ld.Walpole. 

Norfolk (W.)—Sir W. Folkes, Sir J. Astley. 

Northallerton—*W. B. Wrightson, 

Northamptonshire (N.)—Ld. Milton, Ld. Bru- 
denell, 

Northamptonshire (3.).—W. R. Cartwright, *Sir 
C. Knightley. 

Northampton—R. V. Smith, C. Ross. 

Northumberland(N.)—Ld. Howick, Ld. Ossulston. 

Northumberland (S.)—M. Bell, T. W. Beaumont. 

Norwich—Ld. Stormont, *Hon. R. C. Scarlett. 

— (N.)—Lord Lumley, T. Holds- 
worth. 

Nottinghamshire (S.)—Earl of Lincoln, J. E. 
Denison. 

Nottingham—Sir R. C. Ferguson, Sir J. C. Hob- 
house. 

Oldham—J. Fielden, W. Cobbett. 

Oxfordshire—Ld. Norreys, G. G. Harcourt, Major 

Weyland. 

Oxford—W. H. Hughes, *D. Maclean. 

Oxford University—T. B.Estcourt, Sir,R. H. Inglis. 

Pembrokeshire—Sir J, Owen. 

Pembroke—H. 0. Owen. 

Penryn—*J. W. Freshfield, R. M. Rolfe. 

Peterborough—Sir R. Heron, N. Fazakerley. 

Petersfield—*C. Hector. 

Plymouth—J. Collier, T. B. Bewes. 

Pontefract—J. Gully, *Lord Pollington. 

Poole—Sir J. Byng, *C. A. Tulk. 

Portsmouth—J. B. Carter, F. T. Baring. 

Preston—H. T. Stanley, P. H. Fleetwood. 

Radnorshire—*W. Wilkins. 

Radnor—R. Price. 

Reading—*Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, C. Russell. 

Reigate—Lord Eastnor. 

Richmond—Hon. J. €. Dundas, *A. Spiers. 

Ripon—*Sir C, D’Albiac, *T. Pemberton. 

Rochdale—*J. Entwistle. 

Rochester—R. Bernal, *T. Hodges. 

Rutlandshire—Sir G. Noel, Sir G. Heathcote. 

Rye—E. B. Curteis. 

Salford—J. Brotherton. 

Salisbury—W. B. Brodie, *W. Wyndham. 

Salop (N.)—Sir R. Hill, *W. O. Gore. ; 

Salop (S.)—Earl of Darlington, Hon. R. H. Clive, 

Sandwich—*S. G.. Price, Sir T. Trowbridge. 

Scarborough—*Sir F, French, Sir J, Johnstone. 


List of the Members of the House of Commons. 
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Shaftesbury—J. Poulter. 

Sheftield—J. Parker, J. S. Buckingham, 

Shoreham—Sir C. Burrell, H. D. Goring. 

Shrewsbury—Sir J. Hanmer, *J. Cressett Pelham. 

Somerset (E.)—Col. G. Langton, W. Miles, 

Somerset (W.)—E. A. Sandford, C. J. K. Tynte. 

Southampton—*J. B. Hoy, *A. R. Doitin. 

South Shields—R. Ingham. 

Southwark—J. Humphrey, D. W. Harvey. 

Staffordshire (N.)—Sir O. Mosley, E. Buller. 

Staffordsh. (S.)—Sir J. Wrottesley, E. J. Littleton. 

Stafford—*F. L. H. Goodricke, W. F. Chetwynd. 

St. Alban’s—*Hon. E. H. Grimston, H. G. Ward. 

Stamford—T. Chaplin, G. Finch, 

St. Ives—J. Halse. 

Stockport—*T. Marsland, *H. Marsland. 

Stoke-on-Trent—* R. E, Heathcote, J. Davenportt. 

Stroud—G. P, Scrope, Col. Fox. 

Sudbury—*J. Bagshaw, *B. Smith. 

Suffolk (E.)—Lord Henniker, *Sir C. B. Vere. 

Suffolk (W.)—*Col. Rushbrooke, *H. Wilson. 

Sunderland—Alderman Thompson, *D. Barclay. 

Surrey (£.)—*Capt. Alsager, A. W. Beauclerk. 

Surrey (W.)—W. J. Denison, *C. Barclay. 

Sussex (E.)—Flon. C. C. Cavendish, H. B. Curteis. 

Sussex (W.)—Lord G. Lennox, Earl of Surrey. 

Swansea—J. H. Vivian. 

‘Tamworth—Sir R. Peel, *W. Y. Peel. 

Tavistock—Ld. William Russell, *J. Rundell. 

Taunton—C. T. Bainbridge, H. Labouchere. 

Tewkesbury—*W. Dowdeswell, C. H. Tracy. 

Thetfurd—Earl of Euston, F. Baring. 

Thirsk—S. Crompton. 

Tiverton—J. Heathcoat, J. Kennedy. 

Totness—Lord Seymour, J. Parrott. 

Tower Hamlets—W. Clay, Dr. Lushington. 

‘Truro—W. Tooke, *E. Vivian. 

Tynemouth—G. F. Young. 

Wakefield—D. Gaskell. 

Wallingford—W. Blackstone. 

Walsali—C. S. Forster. 

Wareham—J. H. Calcraft. 

Warrington—*J. I. Blackburne. 

Warwickshire (N.)—Sir E. Wilmot, D. S. Dugdale. 

Warwickshire (S.) *Sir J. Mordaunt, *E. Sheldon. 

Warwick—Sir C. J. Greville, E. B. King. 

Wells—J. L. Lee, *N. W. R. Colborn. 

Wenlock—Hon. C. Forester, J. M. Gaskell. 

Westbury—Sir R. T. Lopez. 

Westminster—Sir F. Burdett, Col. Evans. 

Westmore!.—Lord Lowther, Hon. H. C. Lowther. 

Weymouth—F, Buxton, *W. W. Burdon. 

Whitby—A. Chapman. 

Whitehaven—M. Attwood. 

Wigan—*J. H. Kearsley, R. Potter. 

Wight, Isle of—Sir R. Simeon. 

Wilton—J. H. Penruddock. 

Wiltshire (N.)—P. Methuen, *W. Long. 

Wiltshire (S.)—J. Benett, Hon. S. Herbert. 

Winchester—W. B. Baring, *J. B. East. 

Windsor—J. Ramsbottom, *Sir J. E. D. Beauvoir. 

Wolverhampton—*T. Thorneley, *C. P. Villiers. 

Woodstock—* Lord C.S. Churchill. 

Worcestershire (E.)—*E. Holland, T. H. Cookes. 

Worcestershire (W.)—Hon. Col. Lygon, H. J. 
Winnington. 

Worcester—G. R. Robinson, *J. Baily. 

Wycomb—Hon. R. J. Smith, Hon. Col. Grey. 

Yarmouth—*W. M. Praed, *T. Baring. 

Yorkshire (N.)}—Hon. W. Duncombe, E. S. 
Cayley. 

Yorkshire (E.)—R. Bethell, P. B. Thompson. 

Yorkshire (W.)—Ld. Morpeth, Sir G. Strickland. 

York—Hon. T. Dundas, *J. H. Lowther. 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire—Hon. W. Gordon. 
Aberdeen --A. Bannerman. 
Argyleshire—*W. F. Campbell. 
Ayrshire—R. A. Oswald. 


Ayr Burghs—Lord P. J. Stuart. 
Banffshire—Capt. G. Ferguson. 
Berwickshire—Sir H. P. Campbell. 
Buteshire—Sir W. Rae. 
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Caithness-shire—G. Sinclair. 
Clackmannan and Kinross—Adm. Adam, 
Dum»bartonshire—*A. Denniston. 
Dumfriesshire—J. H. Johnstone. 
Dumfries Burghs—General Sharpe. 
Dundee—Sir H. Parnell. 
Edinburghshire—*Sir G. Clerk. 
Edioburgh—Hon. J. Abercromby, Sir J. Campbell. 
Elginshire—Col. F. W. Grant. 

Elgin Burghs—Col., Leith Hay. 
Falkirk Burghs—W. D. Gillon. 
Fifeshire—Capt. Wemyss. 
Forfarshire—Hon. D, G. Hallyburton. 
Glasgow—J. Oswald, *C. Dunlop. 
Greenock—R. Wallace. 
Haddingtonshire—*R. Ferguson. 
Haddington Burghs—R. Stewart. 
Inverness-shire—C. Grant. 

Inverness Burghs—C. Bruce. 
Kilmarnock Burghs—*J. Bowring. 
Kincardineshire—General Arbuthnot. 
Kirkaldy Burghs—*J. Fergus. 
Kircudbrightshire—R. C Fergusson. 
Lenarkshire—J. Maxwell. 

Leith—J. A. Murray. 
Linlithgowshire—*Sir A. Hope. 
Moutrose Burghs—*P. Chalmers. 
Paisley—*A. G. Speirs. 

Orkney and Shetland— T. Balfour, jun. 
Peebleshire—Sir J. Hay. 
Perthshire—*Hon. Fox Maule. 
Perth—L., Oliphant. 
Renfrewshire—Sir M. S. Stewart. 
Ross and Cromartyshires—*A. J. S. Mackenzie. 
Roxburghshire—* Lord J. Scott. 

St. Andrew's Burghs—A. Johnstone. 
Selkirkshire—*A. Pringle. 
Stirlingshire—*W. Forbes. 
Sutherlandshire—R. Macleod. 

Wick Burghs— J. Loch. 
Wigtonshire—Sir A. Agnew. 

Wigton Burghs—*J. M’Laggart. 


IRELAND. 


Antrim—General O'Neill, Earl of Belfast. 
Armagh County—Col. Vernon, Lord Acheson. 
Armagh Town—L. Dobbin. 

Athlone—*Capt. Mathew. 

Bandon Bridge—*J. D. Jackson. 

Belfast—J. E. Tennent, J. M‘Cance. 

Carlow County—Colonel Bruen, T. Cavanagh. 
Carlow Borough—*F. Bruen. 

Carrickfergus—P. Kirk. 

Cashel—Sergeant Perrin. 

Cavan County—J. Young, H. Maxwell. 
Clare—W. N. Macnamara, C. O’Brien. 
Clonmel—D. Ronayne. 

Coleraine—Alderman Copeland. 

Cork County—F. O'Connor, G. S. Barry. 

Cork City—*Colonel Chatterton, *R. Leycester. 
Donegal—Sir E. Hayes, Colonel Conolly. 
Downshire—Lord A. Hill, Lord Castiereagh, 
Downpatrick—*D. Kerr. 

Drogheda—A. C. O'Dwyer. 

Dublin County—C. Fitzsimon, G. Evans. 
Dublin City—Daniel O’Connel!, E. S. Ruthven. 
Dubiin University—T. Lefroy, F. Shaw. 
Dundalk—*S. Crawford. 

Dungannon—*Hon. C. Knox. 
Dungarvon—*Sergeant O'Loughlin. 
£Ennis—*H. Bridgman. 

Enniskillen—Hon. A. H. Cole 
Fermanagh—General Archdall, Lord Cole. 
Galway—T. B. Martin, *J. J. Bodkin. 

Galway ‘Town—A. H. Lyoch, M. J. Blake. 
Kerry—*M. J. O’Connell, F. W. Mullins. 
Kildere—E. Ruthven, junior, R. M. O’Ferrall. 
Kilkenny County—Hon. C. Butler, W. F. Finn. 
Kilkenny City—R. Sullivan. 

King’s Co.—N. Fitzsimon,* Hon. J. C. Westenra. 
Kinsale—*Colonel Thomas. 

Leitrim—Lord Clements, 8S, White. 

Limerick Co.—Hon. R. Fitzgibbon, *W. S. O'Brien. 
Limerick Citv—W. Roche, D. Roche. 


Lisburn—H. Meynell. 

Londonderry Co.—Sir R. Bateson, Capt. Jones. 
Londonderry City—Sir R. A. Fergusson. 
Loogford—Lord Forbes, A. Lefroy. 

Louth—P. Bellew, *M. Bellew. 

Mallow—C. D. O. Jephson. 

Mayo—Sir W. J. Brabazon, Dominick Browne. 
Meath—H. Grattan, M. O'Connell. 
Monaghan—E. Lucas, *Hon. H. R. Westenra. 
Newry—*D. C. Brady. 

New Ross—J. H. Talbot. 
Portarlington—*Colonel D. Damer. 

Queen's County—Sir C. Coote, *Hon. T. Vesey. 
Roscommon—F. French, O’Connor Don. 

Sligo County—Colonel Perceval, E. J. Cooper. 
Sligo Town—J. Martin. 

Tipperary—R. L. Sheil, *R. Otway Cave. 
Tralee—Maurice O'Connell. 

Tyrone—*Lord C. Hamilton, H. Corry. 
WaterfordCounty—*Sir R. Musgrave, *P. Power. 
Waterford City—*H. W. Barron, *T. Wyse. 
Westmeath—Sir R. Nagle, M. L. Chapman. 
Wexford County—*J. Maher, *J. Power. 
Wexford Town—C. A. Walker. 

Wicklow—J. Grattan, R. Howard. 
Youghal—John O'Connell. 





The Sixteen Representative Peers for 
Scotland returned to serve in the New 
Parliament. 

The Marquess of Tweeddale.—The Earls of 
Morton, Home, Elgin, Airlie, Leven and Melville, 
Seikirk, and Orkney.—The Viscounts Arbuthnot, 
Strathallan.—The Lords Forbes, Saltoun, Gray, 
Sinclair, Colville, and Reay (vice E)phinstone). 





LIST OF SHERIFFS FOR 1835. 


Bedfordshire—C. J. Metcalfe, of Roxton, esq. 
Berkshire—B. Wroughton, Woolley-park, esq. 
Bucks.—Right Hon. Sir G. Ouseley, Hall-Barn- 
park, Bart. 
Camb. and Hunts.—J. Fryer, Chatteris, esq. 
Cheshire—J. H. Leigh, Grappenhall-lodge, esq. 
Cornwall—J. Buller, Morval, esq. 
Cumberlaud—R. Ferguson, Harker-lodge, esq. 
Derby.—A. N. E Mosley, Burnaston-house, esq. 
Devon.—S. T. Kekewich, Peamore, esq. 
Dorsetshire—Sir H. Digby, Minterne Magna, Kat. 
Essex—G. W. Gent, Moyns-park, Steeple Bum- 
stead, esq. 
Glouc.—H. W. Newman, Clifton, esq. 
Herefordshire—R. Webb, Donnington-hall, esq. 
Hertfordshire—W. R. Baker, Bayfordbury, esq. 
Kent-—-J. Ward, Holwood, esq. 
Lancashire—T. Clifton, Lytham-hall, esq. 
Leicestershire—W. Herrick, Beaumanor, esq. 
Lincoloshire—T. E. Welby, Allington-hall, esq. 
Monmouthshire—C. Marriott, Dixton, esq. 
Norfolk—H. Gurney, Keswick, esq. 
Northamptonslire—L. Loyd, Overstone-park, esq. 
Northumberland—B. Mittord, Mitford-castle, esq. 
Nottinghamshire—C. Nevile, Thorney, esq. 
Oxfordshire—J. Fane, Wormsley, esq. 
Rutlandshire—G. Kemp, Belton, esq. 
Shropshire—Sir B. Leighton, Loton, Bart. 
Somersetshire—W. M. Dodington, Horsington, esq. 
Staffordshire—E. Monckton, Sumerford, esq. 
Southampton—H. W. Powell, Foxlease, esq. 
Suffolk—R. Sayer, Sipton-park, esq. 
Surrey—J. S. Broadwood, Lyne-house, esq. 
Sussex—C. Dixon, Stanstead-park, esq. 
Warwickshire—Hon. C. B. Percy, Guy’s Cliff. 
Wiltshire—H. Seymour, Knoyle, esq. 
Worcestershire—Sir E. Blount, Mawley-hall, Bart. 
Yorkshire—R. H. Roundell, Gledstone, €sq. 


WALES. 


Anglesey—W. Hughes, Plas Llandyfrydog, esq. 
Breconshire—Sir E. Hamilton, Trebinshun, Bert. 
Cardiganshire—T. Davies, Nantgwilan, esq. 
Carmarthen.—E. R. Tunno, Llangenneck -pk. esq. 
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Carnarvonshire—J. Morgan, Weeg, esq. 
Denbighshire—Sir R. H. Cunliffe, Acton-park, 
Knt. and Bart. 
Flintshire—C. B. T. Roper, Plasteg, esq. 
Glamorganshire—J. H. Llewelyn, Penllergare, esq, 


Promotions, §c.—Births and Marriages. 
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Merionethshire—J. H. Lewis, Dolgun, esq. 

Montgomeryshire—H. D. Griffiths, L'echwedd- 
garth, esq. 

Pembrokeshire—N. Roch, Cocheston, esq. 

Radnorshire—T. Williams, Crossfoot, esq. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Dec. 29. Knighted, Fred. Pollock, esq. At- 
torney-general. 

Jan. 23. Knighted, Edm. Lyons, esq. Capt..R.N. 

Jan. 26. Major-Gen. R. Bourke, to be K.C.B. 

Jan. 26. N. Linc. militia—W., E. Tomline, esq. 
to be Colonel ; Viscount Alford to be Lieut.-Col. 

Jan. 30. Brevet, Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Fane, 
G.C.B., to have the local rank of General in the 
East Indies only. 

Jan. 31, Commander F. G. Wells, to be Capt. 

Feb. 5. Benj. Tomkins, esq. to be one of his 
Majesty’s Gentlemen at Arms. 

Feb. 13. 26th Foot, Lieut.-Col. M. Beresford, 
to be Lieut.-Col. 

eb. 16. Vice-Adm, Sir Pulteney Malcolm, to 
wear the Grand Cross of the Order of the Saviour, 
granted by Otho, King of Greece. 

Feb. 17. Lt.-Gen. Sir G. Townshend Walker, 
G.C.B. John Barrow, of Ulverston co. Lane. esq.; 
and Francis Lyttelton Holyoake Goodricke, of 
Ribston Hall, co. York, and Studley castle, co. 
Warwick,created Baronets of the United Kingdom. 

Feb. 18. Earl of Wilton, to be of the Privy 
Council.—Knighted, Major-Gen. Thos. Bligh St. 
George, C.B. and K.C.H. 

Feb. 18. Knighted, Col. J. O‘Halloran.—Lieut. 
Col. J. Hastings Mair to be Governor of Dominica. 

Feb. 20. 45th Foot, Capt. E. Armstrong to be 
Major.—2d West Indiareg. Major W. B. Niculls to 
be Lieut.-Col.—Capt. T. M’Pherson to be Major. 

Feb. 23. Vise. Castlereagh, and the Rt. Hon. 
H. T. L. Corry, sworn of the Privy Council. 





EccLesiasticaL PREFERMENTS. 


Archd. Corrie to be Bp. of Madras. 

Rev. J. H. Anderton, Clitheroe P. C. Lancashire. 

Rev. R. J. Beadon, Shirweil R. Devon. 

Rev. J. Begg, Libberton Churcb, Edinburgh. 

Rev. J. L. Brown, Holbeck P. C. co. York. 

Rev. G. Burnaby, St. Peter’s R. Bedford. 

Rev. F. Cook, Reay Church, Caithness, 

Rev. R. Daniel, West Somerton P. C. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Day, Mendlesham V. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. F. Fisher, Badgeworth R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Fortescue, Poltimore and Huxam RR. 
Devon. 

H. R. Fowler, Colmark, R. with Priors Dean, 

ants. 

Rev. J. R. Furnass, Dinnington V. Northumb. 

Rev. J. Gaitskell, Leverton R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. Guthrie, Calne V. Wiltshire. 

Rev. R. C. Hathway, Hewstoke V. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Hodgson, St. Peter’s V. Thanet, Kent. 

Rev. — Holt, Fulstow V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. H. L. Houlditch, Holcolme Burnell V.Devon. 

Rev. J. H. Hume, Helmerton V. Wilts. 

Rev. P. Hunt, Aylsham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. Mr. Kensit, Betchworth V. Surrey. 

Rev. P. J. Macfarlane, Dron Church Perth. 

Rev. G. Marriott, Kemberton R. Salop. 

Rey. H. J. B. Nicholson, the Abbey R. St. Alban’s. 

Rev. J. Pearse, St. John’s R. Bedford. 

Rev. E. Pidsley, Sampford Peverell K. Devon. 

Rev. H. S. Sayce, Caldicot V. co. Monmouth. 

Rev. W. Scott, Shapwick V. Devon. 

Rev. J. A. Smith, Udimore V. Sussex. 

Rev. J. H. Steward, Hethel R. Norfolk. 

Rev.J. Sydenham, Brushford R. Somerset. 


Rev. Dr. Waite, High Haldon R. Kent. 
Rev. P. Wilson, Newmarket R. co. Camb. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. M. P. Le Fanu: Rev. H. Irwin; Rev. J.A. 
Birmingham; Rev. H. U. Tighe; Archd. Magee ; 
Rev. Dean of Kildare: and Rev. F. Chamley, 
to be Domestic Chaplains to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of treland. 

Rev. E. Squire, Chap. to Lord Denman. 

Rev. C. Turner, Chap. to Lord Abinger. 

Rev. H. Howarth elected Hulsean Lecturer at 
Camb. (not Christian Advocate, as in p. 204.) 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. Rich. Jones, M. A. Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy at King’s College, London, to be 
Professor of Political Economy and History in 
the College of the East India Company at Hay- 
leybury. 

G. G. Maclean, M. D. to be Hebrew Professor 
in the Marischal College and Univ. of Aberdeen. 

Rev. W. Borlase, Hd. Mas. of Free Gram. School 
at Totnes; H. Cookesley, Esq. Head Master, 
and Mr. Stodard, Second of St. Peter's School, 
Pimlico. 

Rev. W. Fletcher, Mas. of Gram. School at Derby. 
Rey. T. G. Griffith, Mas. of bree Gram. School, 

Bridgewater. 

Hon. J. C. Talbot, to be Recorder of Monmouth. 
Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. and William Allan, Esq. 
elected Royal Academicians. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec. 10. The wife of the Lord Bishop of Ja- 
maica, a son. 

Jan. 21. The wife of Colonel Sir A. Maclaine, 
ason.— 25. At North Cerney, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of Capt. Milligan, a son, — 26. At Ashford 
Grove, near Ludlow, La Comtesse de Croismare, 
a dau. — 27. In Berkeley-sq. the Lady Jane 
Walsh, a dau. — 30. At Merton College, Lady 
Carmichael Anstruther, a son. — The wife of the 
Rev. W. Worsley,of Morton, near Gainsborough, 
a dau. 

Lately. At Lincoln, the wife of Sir R. Sutton, 
Bart. a dau.— At the Rectory, East Lavant, 
Sussex, the wife of the Rev. H. Legge, a son, 
— In Edinburgh, the lady of Sir H. P. H. Camp- 
bell, Bart. M. P. co. Berwick, a dau. — At New- 
battle Abbey, Dalkeith, the Marchioness of Lo- 
thidn, a dau. — At the Oaks, Surrey, the lady of 
Sir Charles Ed. Grey, a son. 

Feb. 1. In Upper Brook-street, the lady of 
Sir John M. Burgoyne, Bart. a dau. — At Bone- 
hill, Staffordshire, Lady Jane Peel, a son. — 3. At 
Skreens, the wife of J. W. Bramston, esq. M.P. a 
son. — At-the Moat House, Stockwell, the wife of 
Mr. Ald. Farebrother, a son. — At Worthing, the 
wife cf the Hon. A. R. Turnour, Capt. R.N.a 
dau. — 6, At Grosvenor-place, the wife of T. W. 
Beaumont, esq. M. P. a son. — 6. At Hinton 
House, near Crewkerne, the Countess Poulett, a 
son. — 7. In Guilford-street, Lady Pollock, a 
son. — 10. At Westbrook, Herts, Lady Georgiana 
Ryder, a son. — 11. In Belgrave-sq. the wife of 
Richard Sanderson, esq. M.P. a son. — 18. At 
Reading, the wife of the Rev. C, Mackenzie, a 
son. 
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Dec. 6. At St. Leonard’s, London, Francis 
Tludson, esq. 61st Regt. to Louisa; second dau. 
of tne late J. Esdaile Hammett, esq.——8. At St. 
Marylebone Church, A. Crowe, esq. E.1.C. to Ma- 
ulda Emmeline, third dau. of P. Trezevant, esq. 
of Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park. 9. At St. 
James’s, London, Geo. Manning, eldest son of 
Henry Manning, esq. of Wonford House, to Emma 
Jane, dau. of the late Wm. F. Jones, esq. of As- 
hurst-patk, Kent. — 10. Dennis Samuel, esq. 
of Hanover-terrace, Regent’s-park, to Amelia, 
youngest dau. of S. M. Samuel, esq. of Park- 
crescent. — 11. At Polebrook, co. Northampton, 
the Rev. H. Trevor Wheier, Rector of Berkeley, 
to Charlotte, dau. of the Rev. Cha. E. Isham. — 
Dr. Spurgin, of Guilford-street, Russeil-sq. to 
Rose, only dau. of John Down, esq. — At Toft 
Monks, Norfolk, H. J. Hayles Bond, esq. M. D. 
to Mary, dau. of the late W. Carpenter, esq. 
and niece of the late Rear-Adm. Sir Edw. Berry. 
— At Clifton, Edw. Symonds, esq. of Axbridge, 
Somersetshire, to Eliza, fourth dau. of the late 
Major H. Broome, Dublin, — At Stapleton, near 
Bristol, Gilbert F. G. Mathison, esq. of the Royal 
Mint, to Eliza, only dau. of the late Lieut Col. 
Jones Greme, of Oidbury Court. — At Kensing- 
ton, Fred. Mitchell, esq. of Haslemere, Surrey, to 
Madelina Forbes, dau, of N. H. Smith, esq. of Deer- 
holts-hall, Suffolk. — 17. At West Malling, Kent, 
the Rev. Edw. Jones, of Colmar, Hants, to Eliz. 
Jennings, eldest dau. of Mrs. Baker, of West 
Malling. — 18. At Plumstead, Henry A. Hornsby, 
esq. Madras Army, to Eliza Frances, eldest 
dau. of Capt. Haultain, R. A. 

Jan. 1. At Bristol, the Rev. R. J. Charleton, 
D.D. Vicar of Olveston, to Caroline, eidest dau. 
of the late Rev. John Sibley. — At St. Pancras, 
the Rev. C. Wharton, B.D. uf Lower Mitton, Wor- 
cestershire, to Anne, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
J. Pope, Vicar of Great Staughton, Huntingdsh. 
— At Bromsgrove, the Rev. F. Orpen Morris, 
to Anne, second dau. of the late Cha. Sanders, 
esq. — At Rome, Col. Manley, Adj.-gen. of the 
Pope’s Forces, to Harriet Maria, sec. dau. of the 
late Wm. Trenchard, esq. of Taunton. — 6. At 
Shillingford, near Exeter, the Rev. H. T. Elli- 
combe, of Bitton, Gloucestershire, to Charlotte, 
dau. of the Rev. R. Paik Welland. — At Les- 
lie-house, co. Fife, H. Hugh Courtenay, esq. to 
Lady Anna Maria Leslie, sister to the Earl of 
Rothes. — At Bisham, John Aldridge, esq. Bar- 
rister, to Georgina Emma Mary, dau. of T. 
Wethered, of Great Marlow, esq. — 7. The Rev. 
G. Wells, Rector of Wiston, Sussex, to Frances, 
dau. of the late Rev. J. Baliard, LL.D. — At 
Nuneham, Lord Norreys, eldest son of the 
Karl of Abingdon, to Miss Harcourt, only child 
of Geo. Harcourt, esq. eldest sou of the Arch- 
bishop of York. — 8 At Cheltenham, Capt. R. 
Watts, Madras Army, to Mergaret Carter, eldest 
dau. of W. Harcourt Carter, esq. of New-park, co. 
Dublin. — At Inverness, Capt. H. Mackenzie, 
Bengal army, third son of the late Sir H. Mac- 
kenzie, Bart. to Mary Lydia, eldest dau. of Major- 
Gen. Sir H. Fraser. — At Bathwick, the Rev. J. 
Bliss, to Emily, third dau. of J. Clayton, esq. of 
Enfield Old Park, Middlesex. — 9. At Maple- 
durham, Oxford, Denis Le Merchant, esq. eldest 
son of the late Major-Gen. Le Merchant, to Sa- 
rah Eliza, fourth dau. of the late Cha. Smith, 
esq. of Suttons, Essex. — 12. At Banwell, the 
Rev. T. Vores, to Eliz.-Plomley, dau. of the Rev. 
S. Jenkins, of Locking, Somerset. — At Aberge- 
ley, North Wales, Visc. Frankfort De Montmo- 
rency, to Georgina Frederica, dau. of Peter Fitz 
Gibbon Henekey, esq. of Merrion-sq. Dublin. — 
13, At Talaton, G. Templer, esq. of Whitehill, 
Devon, to Charlotte, eld. dau. of Sir John Ken- 
naway, Bart. —14. At Bloomsbury Church, W. 
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Peter, son of T. Capreol, esq. of St. Omers, to 
Mary Ann Eliz. eldest dau. of James Hansard, 
esq. of Southampton-st. Bloomsbury-sq. — 15. 
At Offchurch, co. Warwick, the Rev. E. A. Wal- 
ler, son of Sir Wathen Waller, Twickenham, to 
Miss Louisa Wise, dau. of the Rev. H. Wise. — 
At Winford, C. H. Beddoes, esq. R. N. to Cecilia 
Charlotte, sec. dau. of the Rev. J. Eagles, — At 
Cubert, the Rev. S. M. Walker, vicar of St. 
Enoder, son of Lieut.-.Gen. Walker, to Maria, 
eldest dau. of R. Hoskin, esq. of Carivick, Corn- 
wall. — At Chester, Wilsoa D. Wilson, esq. of 
Glenarbach, Dumbartonshire, to Georgina, fourth 
dau. of the Bishop of Chester. — At Wemyss 
Hall, co. Fife, W. H. Fielden, of the 17th Lancers, 
eldest son of W. Fielden, esq,. M. P. to Mary 
Eliz. dau. of the late Col. Wemyss. — 18. 
At Littleton, Major Geo. Gustavus Tuite, 3d 
Dragoons, to Miss Dorothy Wood. — 22. At 
Balcaskie, Fiteshire, Capt. Somerville, Scotch 
Greys, to Anna Maria, youngest dau. of late 
Major-Gen. Sir H. Torrens. — 24. At St. Mary- 
lebone church, Capt. P. W. Braham, 78th 
Highlanders, to Ann eldest dau. of the late 
J. Pycroft, esq. — 29. At Oldbury, the Rev. 
W. May, of Steeple Langford, Wilts, to Char- 
lotte, second dau. of the late R. Dyer, M.D. of 
Didmarton, Gloucestershire. — ‘Ihe Rev. T. Chal- 
mers Storie, of Thames Ditton, to Amelia Eliz. 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of Allan Mackenzie, esq. 
of Woolwich. — The Rev. Edw. Biencowe, to 
Ellen Theresa, second dau. of H. Lucas, esq. 
M.D. of Brecon. — 30. At Sheringham, Norfolk, 
the Rev. J. R. Pigott, Vicar of North Marston, 
Bucks, to Emma, second dau. of the late A. Up- 
cher, of Sheringham, esq. 

Feb. 3. At All Souls, Langham-place, the 
Baron Paul Louis Jules de Peyronnet, to Geor- 
giana Frances, second dau. of the late G, Whit- 
field, esq. — Pierce Somerset Butler, esq, eldest 
son of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Pierce Butier, M. P. 
of Ballycoura, Kilkenny, to Jessy-Anne, relict of 
the late P. A. Warren, esq. of Lodge Park. — 4, 
At Bath, the Rev. J. R. Phillott, to Alicia Cath. 
dau. ,of the late Rev. R. Mant, D.D. — 7. At 
St. George's, Bloomsbury, the Rev. C. Martyn, 
to Clarissa, fourth dau. ot the late Sir C. Flower, 
Bart. —10 . At Thornham Magna, Suffolk, Tho. 
Lovett, of Fernhill, co, Salop, esq. to the Hon, 
Emily Henniker, sister to Lord Henniker. — At 
Colne, Edw. Every, esq. second son of Sir H. 
Every, ot Egginton Hall, to Eliz. only child of 
Tho. Clayton, esq. of Carr Hall. — At St. Sepul- 
chre’s, Mr. H. Shaw, of Fetter-lane, to Eliz. eld. 
dau. of Vincent Figgins, esq. of West-street. — 
11, At Edmonsham, Dorset, W. R. Bailey, esq. 
of Lyncombe, near Bath, to Flora Bower, dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. Monro. — At Ryde, Isle 
of Wight, Capt. Netherton Langford, R.N. to 
Caroline, eldest dau. of the late Hon. and Rev, 
Archd. St. Leger. — 15. At Leamington Spa, 
the Rev. Edw. Lewis, of Llanbeder, co. Brecon, 
to Charlotte Aurioi, dau. of the late Edw. Auriol 
Hay Drummond, D.D. Dean of Bocking, and 
brother of the late Earl of Kinnoul.—17. At 
St. Pancras, John Morford Cottle, esq. of Lea- 
mington, to Maria, dau. of the late Richard 
Hooton, esq. of Chester-place, Regent’s-park. — 
At Hartburn church, Northumberland, Henry 
Montonnier Hawkins, esq. (eldest son of the late 
A.M. Hawkins, esq. M.D. of the Gaer, co. Monm.) 
to Jane, only dau. of Jas. Fenwicke, esq. ot Long- 
witton hall. — 18. At Aston, Warw. G. Pearson, 
esq. to Eloisa, only dau. of J. Turner, esq. of 
Sisley-croft, Erdington. — 19. At Chigweil, Henry 
Hancock, esq. of Harley-street, to Rachel-Ann, 
dau. of the late J. W. Burford, D. D. Vicar of 
Pelham Furneaux, Herts. — At Old Swiniord, 
Wore. John Unett, jun. of Schneild House, 
Warw. esq. to Caroline, dau. of the late John 
Pidcock, esq. of the Platts, Stafford. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Rr. Hon. R. P. Carew. 

Jan. 3. Aged 82, the Right Hon. 
Reginald Pole Carew, of Antony House, 
Cornwall, a Privy Councillor, F.R.S. 
and F.S.A. 

He was the eldest son of Reginald 
Pole, of Stoke Damerel, in Devonshire, 
esq. (grandson of Sir John Pole, the 
third Bart. of Shute, in Devonshire) by 
Anne, second daughter of John Francis 
Buller, of Morval in Cornwall, esq. 
Of his brother, the late Adm. Sir Charles 

Morice Pole, Bart. and G.C.B., and 
formerly M.P. for Plymouth, a memoir 
will be found in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, vol. c. ii. 466.) 

Early in life he took the name of 
Carew, in addition to that of Pole, 
pursuant to the will of Sir Coventry 
Carew, of Antony. He was first re- 
turned to Parliament in May 1787 as 
Member for Reigate. At the general 
election of 1790 he was chosen for Lost- 
withiel, and at the opening of the session 
he moved the address to the King; in 
1796 he was elected for Fowey, and re- 
signed his seat in June 1799 on being 
appointed one of the Auditors of the 
Public Accounts. 

At the general election of 1892, ha- 
ving relinquished that office, he was 
again chosen for Fowey; and in Aug. 
1803 was appointed Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, which 
office he resigned on the termination of 
the Addington administration in the 
following year. On the 14th of Jan. 
1805 he was sworn a member of the 
Privy Council. He was re-elected for 
Fowey in 1806 and for Lostwithiel in 
1812, but retired from public life a year 
or two after. 

Mr. Carew was twice married: first, 
on the 18th Nov. 1784, to. Jemima, only 
daughter and heir of the Hon. John 
Yorke, fourth son of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, by whom he had issue two 
sons and five daughters: 1. Charlotte ; 
2. Jemima; 3. Joseph Pole Carew, esq. 
who married in 1810 Caroline, second 
daughter of John Ellis, of Mamhead 
House in Devonshire, esq.; 4. Eliza- 
beth; 5. Agneta; 6. Ammabel; and 7. 
John- Reginald, who died in 1804, in his 
fourth year. Having lost his first wife 
July 14, 1804, Mr. Carew married 2dly 
May 4, 1808, the Hon. Caroltine- Anne 
Lyttelton, daughter of William-Henry 
Ist Lord Lyttelton, and sister to the 
present Lord, by whom he had another 
son, William, and some daughters, one of 


whom, Frances Antonia, was married on 
the 3lst of December last, to Joseph 
Yorke, esq. of Forthampton Court, 
Gloucestershire, second cousin to her 
father’s first wife. 





Rr. Hon. James FirzGeratp. 


Jan. 22. At Booterstown, co. Dublin, 
aged 93, the Hon. James FitzGerald, a 
Privy Councillor, and senior King’s 
Counsel in Ireland; father of Lord 
Fitz Gerald and Vesey. 

He was descended from a branch of 
the family of the White Knight, seated 
at Castle Com, co. Cork. He was called 
to the Irish bar in 1769, and in a 
brief space of time attained high profes- 
sional honours. In 1784 he was pro- ' 
moted to the dignity of the King’s 
Prime Serjeant, which office be held till 
the Union. He became a Member of 
the Irish Parliament in 1772, and was 
the first who proposed a Bill for the 
relief of the Roman Catholics, success- 
fully carried in 1782; by which they 
were freed from some of the severest 
restrictions of the Penal Code. After 
the Union he was returned five succes- 
sive times to the Imperial Parliament 
as the representative of Ennis. He 
lived a long consistent life—the princi- 
ples he embraced in his youth he che- 
rished in his age. His eloquence was of 
the purest style, and the tone of his 
voice so harmonious, that he was called 
the silver-tongued Prime Serjeant. 

’ He married in 1782, Catharine, second 

daughter of the Rev. Henry Vesey, who 
was cousin-german to John first Lord 
Knapton, the grandfather of the present 
Viscount de Vesci, they both being 
grandsons of the Most Rev. John 
Vesey, Lord Archbishop of 'Tuam, who 
died in 1716. This Lady was created a 
Peeress of Ireland in the year 1826, 
by the title of Baroness FitzGerald and 
Vesey, and died Jan. 5, 1832, having had 
issue three sons and four daughters (enu- 
merated in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for Jan. 1832, p. 79) of whom the elder 
surviving son is the Rt. Hon. William 
Lord FitzGerald and Vesey, on whom a 
barony of the United Kingdom has recently 
been conferred; the younger son is the 
Hon. and Very Rev. Henry Vesey 
FitzGerald, Dean of Kilmore: the eldest 
daughter is the wife of Sir Ross Mahon, 
Bart.; the second, of the Hon. Mr. 
Baron Forster, cousin to Viscount Fer- 
rard ; aud the third is unmarried. 
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GEN. THE Rt. Hon. Sir W. Keprec. 


Dec. 10. At Paris, the Right Hon. 
Sir William Keppel, G.C.B. a Privy 
Councillor, a General in the army, Go- 
vernor of Guernsey, and Colonel of the 
2d foot. 

He was appointed Captain of the 23d 
foot in 1778, Lieut.-Colonel of the 93d, 
17%3, Colonel 1794, Colonel of the 3d 
West India regiment 1795, Major-Gen. 
1796, Lieut.-Gen. 1803, Colonel Com- 
mandant of the 4th battalion of the 60th 
regt. 1806, Colonel of the 67th foot 181I, 
General 1813, and Colonel of the 2d 
foot 1828. He was appointed Governor 
of Guernsey, and sworn of the Privy 
Council Nov. 16, 1827. 

In early life he served in North Ame- 
rica, and afterwards in the West Indies. 
He was a personal friend of his late 
Majesty, and for many years held the 
honourable post of one of his Equerries. 
He was invested with the ribbon of the 
Bath, before the enlargement of that 
Order, on the Ist Feb. IS13. 

Sir William Keppel has bequeathed his 
property to his relative the Earl of 
Albemarle. 





Rear-ApM. THE Hon. Geo. Dunpas. 

Oct. 6. At Upleatham park, York- 
shire, the seat of his nephew the Hon. 
‘Thomas Dundas, M.P. aged 56, the Hon. 
George Heneage Lawrence Dundas, 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue, and one of 
the Commissioners of the Admiralty; 
brother to Lord Dundas. 

This gentleman was born Sept. 8, 
1778, the fourth son of Thomas the 
first Lord Dundas, by Lady Charlotte 
Fitz William, second daughter of William 
third Earl Fitz William. 

He was serving as Lieutenant on 
board the Queen Charlotte at the time 
of the fatal conflagration of that noble 
ship. On this distressing occasion he 
exerted himself to the utmost in endea- 
vouring to quench the flames, staying 
on the lower deck even till some of the 
middle-deck guns broke through from 
overhead; when, finding it impossible to 
remain any longer, he went out at the 
bridle-port, and gained the forecastle. 
In that perilous situation he continued 
about an hour; and then, finding all 
efforts to extinguish the fire unavailing, he 
leaped from the jib-boom end, and swam 
to an American buat. But there were 
lost no fewer than 673 out of a comple- 
ment of 840 men, and one of the finest 
three-deckers in the British fleet. 

The great intrepidity of Lieut. Dun- 
das during this disaster, secured him pre- 
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ferment, and he was appointed to the 
Calpe 14, and stationed at Gibraltar to 
assist convoys. In that little vessel, he 
was with Sir James Saumarez in the 
actions with the combined squadrons on 
the 6th and 13th of July 1801, and on 
both occasions received the thanks of the 
Commander-in-chief.. Shortly after he 
made himself so particularly useful to 
Capt. Keats, in securing the San Antonio 
74, after her surrender, that he was sent 
to England in her, where he received 
Post rank Aug. 3 in the same year, to 
enable him to retain her command. 

Aiter the peace of 1802, Captain Dun- 
das appears to have had no command until 
Feb. 1805, when he was appointed to the 
Quebec frigate. In the following January 
he removed into the Euryalus 38, and 
joined the fleet under Collingwood, with 
which he remained to the close of 1807. 
Shortly after he brought several members 
of the French royal family to England ; 
and was otherwise employed in the Bal- 
tic. In 1809 the Euryalus was one of 
the armament sent to Walcheren; she 
afterwards cruized in the Channel until 
the spring of 1810, and then joined the 
Mediterranean fleet. In the autumn of 
1812, Capt. Dundas was obliged to quit 
this favouite frigate, to assume the com— 
mand of the Edinburgh 74, in which he 
was very actively engaged on the coasts 
of Italy, until the termination of hos- 
tilities. 

He was nominated a Companion of 
the Bath on the enlargement of the 
Order in Jan. 1815. He subsequently 
sat in Parliament for the islands of 
Orkney aud Shetland during the Parlia- 
ments of 1818-20 and 1826-30. He 
was promoted to the rank of Rear- Ad- 
miral at the promotion which took place 
on the accession of his present Majesty ; 
and became a Lord of the Admiralty on 
the formation of Lord Grey's cabinet in 
the same year. 

His death was very sudden. He had 
been at the féte at Wentworth House, in 
commemoration of the majority of his 
nephew, Lord Milton, and had arrived 
at Upleatham on the day before his death. 
The following day he was as well as 
usual, and had been viewing a farm which 
he had in his own occupation at Guisbo- 
rough, and returned to Upleatham-hall 
to dinner ; shortly afterwards he retired, 
and the family thinking him long, went 
and found him sitting in a state of insen- 
sibility. He was immediately removed 
to bed, and lingered on until twelve, when 
he expired, having never spoken from the 
first. He has died a bachelor. 
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Masor-Gen. THE Hon. G. A. C. 
STapYLToNn. 

Dec. 2. At Beckenham, Kent, aged 
77, the Hon. Granville Anson Chet- 
wynd Stapylton, a retired Major-General, 
Chairman of the Victualling Office, and 
Storekeeper at Sheerness; unele to 
Viscount Chetwynd. 

He was born Sept. 25, 1758, the 
fourth and youngest son of William 
fourth Viscount Chetwynd, by Susan- 
nah, youngest daughter of Sir Jonathan 
Cope, Bart. He was appointed Ensign 
in the 2d foot 1773, and subsequently 
Lieutenant and Captain in the same 
corps. In 1794 he attained the brevet 
of Major; and was afterwards appointed 
to a company in the 38th foot. He 
served on board the Channel fleet under 
Lord Howe, and in Ireland during the 
rebellion. In 1807 he was removed trom 
the 38th foot to the 6th foot; obtained 
the brevet of Lieut.-Colonel 1808, of 
Colonel 1814, and of Major-General 
1825. He had the command as Colonel 
of the York Fencibles and the 15th Gar- 
rison Battalion; and was for some time 
Assistant Adjutant-general in England, 
and also Paymaster and Inspector of 
Marines. In 1817 he was appointed a 
Commissioner of the Victualling Board. 
He was also a Groom of the Bedcham- 
ber to the Duke of Kent. 

He married July 29, 1783, Martha, 
only daughter of the late Henry Stapyl- 
ton, of Wighill, co. York, esq. and in 
consequence took the surname of Stapyl- 
ton, by royal sign manual. By this lady, 
who died Nov. 20, 1822, he had issue 
two sons and six daughters: 1. Harriet- 
Honora; 2. Charlotte, who died an 
infant; 3. Major Henry-Richard Sta- 
pylton, who married in 1520, Margaret, 
daughter of George Hammond, esq. and 
has several children; 4. Esther-Susan- 
nah; 5. Margaret; 6. Diana- Clarissa, 
married in 1824 to Peter Mere Latham, 
M.D. and died in the following year ; 
7. Augusta, who died in 1824; and 8, 
Granville- William, born in 1800. 





Sir W. Marsorimanks, Barr. 

Sept. 22. At Cheltenham, in his 42d 
year, Sir William Marjoribanks, the se- 
cond Baronet, of the Lees, co. Berwick 
(1815). 

He was the second but eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Sir John Marjori- 
banks, the first Baronet, M.P. for co. 
Berwick, who died Feb. 5, 1833, (and of 
whom a memoir will be found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. cur. i. 271) 
by Allison, eldest daughter of William 
Ramsay, of Barnton, co. Midlothian, 
esq. ; and elder brother to the late Charles 


~ 


Marjoribanks, esq. also M.P. for co. 
Berwick, and an East India Director 
who died Dec. 3, 1833. 

Sir William Marjoribanks was _for- 
merly a Captain in the naval service of 
the East India Company. He married 
Mary, eldest daughter of Henry Stone, 
esq. banker, of London: by whom he 
has left a daughter, who was not a month 
old at the time of his death, baving been 
born on the 27th of August last; but, 
we believe, no male issue; and the Ba- 
ronetcy has consequently devolved on his 
only surviving brother, David, late a 
merchant in London, who married, last 
year, Mary-Anne-Sarah Robertson, of 
Ladykirk, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
Haggerston, Bart. and Margaret, only 
daughter of William Robertson, of Lady- 
kirk, esq. 





Sir Rose Price, Bart. 


Sept. 29. At ‘Trengwainton, near Pen- 
zauce, in his 66th year, Sir Rose Price, 
of that place, Bart. 

Sir Rose Price was descended from 
Capt. Francis Price, a Welchman, who 
settled in Jamaica after assisting in 
the conquest of that island in 1655. 
His great-uncle, Sir Charles Price, was 
for many years Speaker of the Jamaica 
House of Assembly; on his resignation 
of which office, in 1763, his son was im- 
mediately elected in his place. A Ba- 
ronetey was conferred on the former in 
1768, which became extinct with his son, 
also Sir Charles, in 1788. 

Sir Rose Price was the only surviving 
son of John Price, esq. who died at Pen- 
zance in 1797, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Brammar, esq. of St. John’s, Ja- 
maica. 

A baronetey was conferred on this 
gentleman, by patent dated May 30, 1815. 
He married in 1798, Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter and coheiress of Charles Lam- 
bart, of Beaupark, co. Meath, esq. and 
sister to the late Frances-Thomasina 
Countess Talbot. By that lady, who died 
Dec. 2, 1826, he had issue five sons and 
eight daughters: 1. Rose Lambart Price, 
esq. who married in 1824, Catharine 
Countess fowager of Desart, eldest 
daughter and coheiress of Maurice Nu- 
gent O’Connor, esq. and died in Jan. 
1826, leaving an only child, Maria; 2. Sir 
Charles Dutton Price, who has suc- 
ceeded to the title ; he was born in 1800, 
and is a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy; 
3. Francis, a Lieut. in the 19th foot; 4. 
Elizabeth-Mary; 5. Charlotte; 6. Emily; 
7. John; 8. Agnes; 9. Anne; 10. 
George ; 11. Julia; 12, Louisa- Douglas ; 
13. Thomas; and 14. Jane-Frances. 
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1835.] Adms. Palmer and Crawley —Lt.-Gen. Sir H. de Henuber. 


Ap. G. PALMER. 

Aug. ... At his residence, near Esher, 
Admiral George Palmer. 

his officer attained the rank of Post 
Captain Jan. 18, 1783, | In the spring of 
1791 he was appointed to the Perseus of 
20 guns, and shortly after sent to the 
West Indies. In Nov. 1795 he com- 
manded the Lion, of 64 guns, in the 
Irish Channel; which was one of the 
squadron driven back to Spithead by 
stormy weather, in Jan. 1796. He after- 
wards commanded the Adventure of 44 
guns on two decks. He was promoted 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral 1804, 
Vice- Admiral 1810, and Admiral 1819, 

ApmiraL CRawLey. 

Nov. 4. At Waterhouse, near Bath, 
in his 80th year, Edmund Crawley, esq. 
Admiral of the White. 

This officer was the son of a Purser 
in the Royal Navy, who was once serving 
in the same ship of the line which his 
son was commanding as Captain. He 
entered the service in May 1769, at the age 
of 13, as midshipman on board the Senegal, 
Capt. Sir T. Rich, Bart. on the Halifax 
station. He was afterwards transferred 
to the Kingfisher, Fowey, Romney, and 
Europe: and in May 1778, he was made 
Lieutenant in the Cornwall 74, to which 
he belonged until she sunk at St. Lucia, 
in June 1780. He was then appointed 
second-Lieutenant of the Solebay, em- 
ployed on the Irish station, North Ame- 
rica, and in the British Channel, and 
from March to Dec. 178- was acting 
Commander of the Savage sloop-of- 
war, on the coast of America and in the 
West Indies. He was next First Lieu- 
tenant of the Prince George, Capt. Wil- 
liams, bearing the flag of Rear- Admiral 
Digby, at the period when the present 
King commenced his naval career on 
board that ship. 

After obtaining the rank of Com- 
mander in Sept. 1782, he was appointed 
successively to the Caroline, Albridne, 
and Wasp, on the American station and 
in the West Indies; where he was a 
partaker in several actions under Rodney 
and other Admirals. 

In 1790 Capt. Crawley obtained his 
Post rank in the Scipio, but did not fur- 
ther serve in that ship. In 1795 he com- 
manded the Adventure 74, and con- 
ducted a large convoy to Quebec; and 
on his return was appointed to the Lion 
64, in which he first joined the Chaunel 
division under Adm. Christian, forming 
one of the ill-fated expedition to the 
West Indies, and afterwards Adm. Dun- 
can’s fleet on the North .Sea_ station, 
where he continued to June 1797. He 
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then, owing to his health becoming 
affected by a course of nearly thirty 
years’ active service, and feeling with 
much acuteness the mutiny at the Nore 
(though the Lion was the last ship to 
join the mutineers), solicited to be super- 
seded. Thus terminated Capt. Craw- 
ley’s service afloat. 

He was, however, appointed Agent 
for Prisoners of War at Stapleton in 
March 1805, which situation he conti- 
nued to hold until promoted to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral in Oct. 1809. He 
became Vice-Admiral in 1814, and Ad- 
miral in 1830. On retiring from profes- 
sional duty, he made Bath his residence, 
where he was highly respected. His son, 
the Rev. E. J. Crawley, is Perpetual 
Curate of the Holy Trinity church in that 
city. 





Lr.-Gen. Sir. H. pe Henvuner, K.C.B. 

Dec. .... Lieut.-General Sir Henry de 
Henuber, K.C.B. and K.C.G. 

The services of this ofticer in the Bri- 
tish army commenced in 1804 as Lieut.- 
Colonel of the third battalion of the 
King’s German Legion In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed Colone)l-com- 
mandant, and in 181] a brevet Major- 
General. After serving for some time 
on the staff of the army in Sicily, he was 
sent to Spain, where in June 1813 he 
was appointed to command the third 
battalion of the King’s German Legion 
as the Ist division of Infantry, and was 
present at the battle of the Nive. In 
1814, it fortunately fell to his lot to repel 
the treacherous affair at Bayonne. 

He afterwards served at Waterloo, 
and for his conduct in that ever memo- 
rable battle received ihe thanks of Par- 
liament. In Jan. 1815 he was appointed 
an honorary Knight Commander of the 
Bath; he was also nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Guelphic Order by 
his late Majesty ; and in 1819 obtained 
the brevet of Lieut.-Geueral. 





Lr.-Grn. CocHian. 

dug. 3. At Brighton, Lieutenant- 
General Roger Coghlan. 

This officer commenced his career in 
1779 in the Connaught Rangers, which 
he joined in Jamaica, and then removed 
in the foilowing year into the 60th regi- 
ment, of which he became Adjutant of 
the first battalion. In 1783 he was placed 
on half-pay as Lieutenant; but having 
returned to full pay in the following year, 
rejoined the regiment in 1786 in Jamaica, 
and accompanied it in 1786 to Nova 
Scotia. In Jan. 1788 he purchased a 
Company in the 66th, which he joined at 
St. Vincent’s, and thence proceeded in 
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1793 to Gibraltar. In 1795 he purchased 
a Majority in the 134th, and was ordered 
from Gibraltar to join that regiment at 
Dundee; before his arrival, the corps was 
reduced, but the officers were continued 
on full pay. He accordingly availed him- 
self of an exchange in Jan. 1796 to the 
82d regiment, then at St. Domingo, and 
in December of the same year he suc- 
ceeded to the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 
regiment, the first Major having died of 
a wound, and both Lieut.-Colonels from 
the yellow fever. The few survivors 
of the regiment returned to England in 
Nov. 1798. 

However, during the following year, 
through the exertions of Lieut.-Col. 
Coghlan, the regiment was completed to 
about 1100 rank and file, principally by 
draughts from the militia. In 1800 it 
passed over to Ireland, whence it pro- 
ceeded to Minorca, and after the evacua- 
tion of that island in 1802, returned to 
Ireland. In i805 Lt.-Col. Coghlan re- 
ceived the brevet of Colonel; and, on 
account of impaired health, retired on 
half-pay, leaving the 82d in the highest 
state of discipline. 

In July 1810 he was promoted to the 
rank of Major-General, and appointed 
to the staff of Ireland, on which he re- 
mained for some years; and in 1819 he 
attained the brevet of Lieut.-General. 

The death of his son, Lieut. R. Cogh- 
lan, was recorded in our July Magazine, 
p. 111. 





Lizut.-GEN. ARMSTRONG. 


Nov. 12. At Cheshunt Park, Herts, 
(the residence of T, A. Russell, esq.) 
aged 63, Lieut.- General George Andrew 
Armstrong. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the 8th foot, 1787, Lieutenant 1791, 
Captain- Lieutenant 1793, and Captain in 
the same regiment 1794. He raised men 
for the rank and pay of Major of Inde- 
pendents, and was gazetted Jan. 22, 
1795. He was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Leeds Recruiting district 
on its first establishment in June 1796, 
and received the brevet of Lieut.-Col. 
in the army Jan. 1, 1800. He was re- 
moved from the staff of the Leeds dis- 
trict in 1802, and appointed Inspecting 
Field Officer of Yeomanry and Volun- 
teers under Gen. Simcoe in Jan. 1804. 
He received a majority in the 56th foot 
in September following, and exchanged 
into the 96th foot in Jan. 1805. He 
attained the rank of Colonel 1810, Ma- 
jor-General 1813, and Lieut.-General 
1825. 





Carr. Pitrotp, C.B. 

July 12. At Stonehouse, Devon, John 
Pilfold, Esq.a Post Captain in the Royal 
Navy, and C.B. 

He was the second son of Charles 
Pilfold, esq. by Bathia, daughter of Wil- 
liam White, esq. both of Horsham, of 
which town he was a native. He went 
first to sea as midshipman in the Crown 
64, in which he continued from Oct. 
1788 until her return from the East In- 
dies in May 1792. He served afterwards 
in the Brunswick and Queen Charlotte ; 
and in Feb. 1795 was appointed Lieut. 
on board the Russell 74, in which he 
shared in the action off l’Orient in the 
following June. His next appointment 
was to the Kingfisher sloop ; in which 
he assisted in the capture of several pri- 
vateers, chiefly on the Lisbon station ; 
and in 1798 we find him on board the 
Impetueux 78, of which he became 
First Lieutenant previous to its being 
paid off in April 1802. 

In 1803 he was appointed to the Hin- 
dostan 54, and subsequently to the Dra- 
gon and Ajax third-rates; of which last 
ship he was First Lieutenant in the ac- 
tion off Ferrol July 22, 1805, and com- 
manding officer in the glorious victory of 
Trafalgar, bis Captain being absent at a 
Court-martial. He was made Post Cap- 
tain, Dec. 25, 1805, and presented with 
a gold medal for that service. In 1808 
an honourable augmentation was made to 
his arms ; and his name was on the first 
list of the Companions of the Bath. In 
1831 he was Captain of the Ordinary at 
Plymouth. 

He married June 20, 1803, Mary- 
Anne-Horner, dau. of Thomas South, 
esq. of Donhead, Wilts, and niece to the 
late Thomas Horner, esq. of Mells 
Park, Somerset; by whom he had issue 
two daughters. 

{This brief memoir of a meritorious 
officer, whose death we had nearly over- 
looked, is abridged from a longer article 
in Marshall’s Royal Naval Biography, 
vol. 11. pt. 1. p. 963.] 





Carr. Buicu, R.N. 

Lately. At Southampton, Captain 
George Miller Bligh, R.N. 

He was the son of the late Adm. 
Sir Richard Rodney Bligh, G.C.B., 
under whom he entered the Navy in 1794, 
as a midshipman on board the Alex- 
ander 74, and was on board that ship when 
she was captured Nov. 4, that year, by a 
French squadron. After six months’ 
captivity, he effected his escape from 
Brest, and subsequently served in the 
Brunswick 74, Agincourt 64, Quebec 
32, and Endymion 40; from which last 
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he was promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant in 1801. During the remainder 
of that war he served in the Brunswick ; 
and in 1804 and 1805 was attached to 
the Victory, the flag-ship of Lord Nel- 
son, who in some letters to his father, 
printed in Marshall’s Royal Naval Bio- 
graphy, mentions him repeatedly with 
high praise. 

Towards the close of the battle of 
Trafalgar, Lieut. Bligh was severely 
wounded by a musket-ball in the breast. 
His commission as Commander bore 
date Jan. 25, 1806; and he was there. 
upon appointed to the Pylades sloop-of- 
war, then at Falmouth, with a convoy 
bound to the Mediterranean; where he 
continued for more than three years in 
active employ. On the 2d May 1808, he 
captured the Grand Napoleon privateer, 
pierced for 10 guns, but having only four 
mounted. His promotion to post rank 
took place on the 27th Dec. following. 

From the Pylades he removed to the 
Glatton 56, and took charge of the 
homeward-bound trade collected at Malta, 
in the spring of 1810. He subsequently 
commanded the Acorn sloop, one of the 
squadron protecting Lissa ; and his last 
appointment was in 1814, to the Araxes 
frigate, fitting for the Jamaica station ; 
whence he returned to England, and 
was paid off in July 1816. 

Capt. Bligh married, Dec. 2, 1817, 
Miss Catharine Haynes, of Lonesome- 
lodge, near Dorking. His body was 
carried to the tomb, at Alverstoke, by 
six of the oldest watermen of Gospurt, 
who received each, by his desire, a new 
suit of clothes and a sovereign. 





Carr. Timotuy Curtis, R.N. 

Oct. 15. At Exmouth, after a lin- 
gering illness, aged 41, Timothy Curtis, 
esq. Captain in the Royal Navy. 

Capt. Curtis was the fifth son of the 
Jate Rev. Charles Curtis, Rector of Soli- 
hull, Warw. and St. Martin’s, Birming- 
ham, who was a younger brother of the 
late Alderman Sir W. Curtis, Bart. and 
died in 1829; (see Gent. Mag. vol. «crx. 
pt. i. p. 275) by his first wite Dorothy, 
second daughter of the Rev. John Wilde, 
of Bell Broughton in Worcestershire. 
He was made a Lieutenant in 1815, 
Commander 1821, appointed to the Wea- 
zel of 10 guns, Sept. 13, 1823; and re- 
moved to the Medina, of 20, on the 
Mediterranean station, June 6, 1825. His 
commission as Captain bore date Dec. 
30, 1826. 

He married, March 29, 1828, his cou- 
sin Rebecca- Mary, youngest daughter of 
the Alderman. 
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Rev. Sir W. H. Cooper, Bart. 

Dec... At Isleworth house, Middle. 
sex, aged 68, the Rev. Sir William Henry 
Cooper, the fourth Bart. of Nova Scotia 
(1638). 

He was born May 29, 1766, the elder 
son of the Right Hon. Sir Grey Cooper, 
the third Bart. by his second wife Miss 
Kennedy, of Newcastle upon Tyne; 
and succeeded to the title on the death of 
his father, July 31, 1801. 

Sir W. H. Cooper married, May 21, 
1787, Isabella-Bell, only daughter of 
Moses Franks, esq. of Teddington, by 
whom he had issue one son, now Sir 
William Henry Cooper, Bart. and three 
daughters: Mary-Anne married in 1808 
to Sir John Courtenay Honywood, Bart. ; 
Isabella, who died unmarried Oct. 7, 
1829; and Elizabeth, married in 1818 to 
George Augustus-Frederick Dawkins, 
esq. who died without issue Nov. 14, 
1821. The present Baronet was born in 
1788, and married in 1827, Anne, eldest 
daughter of Col. Charles Kemeys Ke- 
meys Tynte, of Halswell House, Som- 
erset, M.P. for Bridgewater. 





Henry Bankes, Esa. 

Dec. 17. At Tregothan, Cornwall, 
the seat of his son-in-law the Earl 
of Falmouth, aged 77, Henry Bankes, 
esq. of Kingston hail, Dorsetshire, a 
Trustee of the British Museum. 

This highly respectable gentleman was 
the only surviving son of Henry Bankes, 
esq. counsellor at law, a Commissioner of 
the Customs, and M. P. for Corfe Castle, 
ae of Sir John Bankes, 

ord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in the reign of Charles I.) by his 
second wife Margaret, daughter of the 
Rt. Rev. John Wynne, Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and sister to the Rt. 
Hon, William Wynne, LL.D. Principal 
Official of the Court of Arches. 

Mr. Bankes was educated at West. 
minster, and Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1778, M.A. 
178]. Heentered Parliament in 1780 as 
one of the representatives of the borough 
of Corfe Castle; and was for many 
years an active member, generally sup- 
porting Mr. Pitt. He continued to sit 
in the House by virtue of his family 
borough, until in 1826 he was elected 
for the County of Dorset. At the gene- 
ral election of the same year, he was 
re-chosen ; but at that of 1830, aftera 
severe struggle, he was defeated. 

Mr. Bankes was an accomplished 
scholar, intimately acquainted with an- 
cient and modern literature, and of a 
refined and acknowledged taste in the 
arts; accomplishments that enabled him 
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peculiarly to grace bis duties as one of 
the most active and zealous Trustees of 
the British Museum, of which he was 
generally regarded as the organ and advo- 
cate in the House of Commons. His 
public life was marked by firmness in 
principle, a peculiar disinterestedness, 
and undeviating adherence to conscien- 
tiously formed opinions. He was a 
staunch supporter of our National Insti- 
tutions in all their efficiency, but was 
never reluctant to assist in the removal 
of proved abuses introduced by time and 
circumstances. Never the blind adhe- 
rent of any party, he sought only the 
promotion of his country’s welfare; and 
perseveringly continued to enforce eco- 
nomy and the reduction of expenditure. 
In his last address to the electors of 
Dorset, he looked forward with a happy 
conviction that justice would be done to 
his memory :—“ Whatever station,” said 
he, “I may hereafter be placed in, whe- 
ther I may again appear in a public capa- 
city, or whether I may retire into private 
life, I assure you that my constant and 
warmest wishes will be for the welfare 
and happiness of my native county, to 
which I have been so long and se strongly 
attached; and not of that only, but of 
the whole country; and when I shall be 
no more, when I shall be gone from this 
transitory world, I trust that my memory 
will not be injured, and that no man will 
speak of me otherwise than as one who 
endeavoured throughout a long public 
life, faithfully and honestly to fulfil the 
functions of an independent Representa- 
tive.” 

Mr. Bankes was the author of “ The 
Civil and Constitutional History of 
Rome, from the Foundation to the age 
of Augustus,” published in 1818 in two 
volumes Svo. 

Mr. Bankes married in 1784, Frances, 
daughter of William Woodley, esq. Go- 
vernor of the Leeward Islands, by whom 
he had issue four sons and two daugh- 
ters: 1. Henry, of Trinity hall, Camb. 
B.A. 1806, lost in the same year in 
lAthenienne man-of-war; 2. William 
John Bankes, esq. M.A. of Trin. coll. 
Cambridge, M.P. for that University in 
1822, afterwards for Corfe Castle, and in 
the last Parliament for Dorsetshire, well 
known from his travels in the East; 3. 
George Bankes, esq. Fellow of Trinity 
hall, Camb. LL.B. 1812, formerly M.P. 
tor Marlborough, and in 1830 a Commis- 
sioner successively of the India Board 
and of the Treasury; and now Cursitor 
Baron of the Exchequer; he is married, 
and has a numerous family; 4. the Rt. Hon. 
Anne- Frances Countess of Falmouth, 
married in 1810 to Edward now Ear! of 


Falmouth, and has one son, Lord Bos- 
cawen-Rose; 5. Maria- Wynne, married 
Jan. 29, 1819, to the late Hon. Thomas 
Stapleton, eldest son of the late Lord le 
Despencer, and died before him Oct. 15, 
1823, leaving an only surviving daughter, 
the Rt. Hon. Mary-Elizabeth-Frances 
now Lady le Despencer ; and 6. the Rev. 
Edward Bankes, of Trinity hall, Camb. 
LL.B. 1818, a Prebendary of Gloucester 
and Norwich, and Chaplain to the King ; 
he married in 1820, Lady Frances-Jane 
Scott, the younger daughter of the Earl of 
Eldon, and has issue. 

The remains of Mr. Bankes were in- 
terred in the family vault at Wimbourne 
Minster. 





Rev. T. R. Matruvus, F.R.S. 

Dec. 29. At Bath, in his 69th year, 
the Rev. Thomas Robert Malthus, F.R.S. 
the celebrated author on population. 

Mr. Malthus was the younger of the 
two sons of Daniel Malthus, esq. of 
Albury, in Surrey, a private gentleman 
of good family and independant fortune. 
He was born on the 14th of February, 
1766, at the Rookery, near Dorking, a 
place of great beauty, which was then the 
property and residence of his father. 

Having received his earlier education 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. Graves, 
of Claverton, he went to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, where he obtained a Fellow- 
ship and graduated B.A. 1788, as 9th 
Wrangler, M.A. 1791. 

In 1798 he published his “ Essay on 
Population, with remarks on the specu- 
lations of Godwin and Condorcet,” being 
the precursor, rather than the first edi- 
tion, of his great work on Population. 
A Correspondent of the» Atheneum, 
who states that he knew Mr. Malthus 
intimately for fifty years, has given the 
following account of the production of 
that work :—‘** His views were first pre- 
sented to the public in a single octavo 
volume, chiefly intended as a refutation 
of the theory of Condorcet and Godwin, 
upon the perfectability of man; in pro- 
portion, however, as he reflected upon the 
subject, its importance was more evident 
to his mind, and the necessity of a fur- 
ther and clearer exhibition of it became 
more urgent. That nothing might be 
wanting, therefore, to the work, he 
visited, in 1800, every country in Europe 
then accessible to English travellers, 
observing carefully all the facts likely to 
bear upon his subject, inspecting the 
places, whether cities or villages, where 
anything remarkable in the population 
was to be found, and consulting every 
public or private document which was 
calculated to benefit his labours; the 
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fruits of these researches he carefully 
digested and arranged soon after his re- 
turn, and, having embodied with them 
his former work, he gave them to the pub- 
lic in a quarto volume; and it is well 
worthy of observation, that the system 
then came from him in so complete and 
_perfect ‘a form, so guarded on every side, 
so carefully pursued and carried out to 
all its consequences, as to require lit- 
tle or no alteration afterwards, either 
from himself or any other person. The 
work of Mr. Malthus has gone through 
a great number of editions in this coun- 
try, and has been translated into almost 
every language of the civilized world.” 
In 1804 Mr. Malthus was appointed to 
the chair of History and Political Eco- 
nomy in the East India Company’s Col- 
lege in Hertfordshire, a situation which 
he filled during the remainder of his life. 
Of his various publications subsequent 
to the Essay on Papalation, perbaps the 
most important was ‘‘ The Principles of 
Political Economy,” of which a new 
edition will probably appear. He was a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and some 
years before his death was enrolled as a 
Member of the National Institute of 
France, a distinction conferred, we be- 
lieve, only on men of the greatest emi- 
nence. He never solicited or obtained any 
preferment from Government. “ Of his 
character in a social and domestic view,” 
says the writer in the Atheneum, “it 
would be difficult to speak in terms which 
would be thought extravagant by those 
who knew him best, and who, after all, are 
the best judges of it. Although much 
conversant with the world, and engaged 
in important labours, his life was, more 
than any other we have ever witnesed, a 
perpetual flow of enlightened benevo- 
lence, contentment, and peace; it was 
the best and purest philosophy, height- 
ened by Christian views, and softened by 
Christian charity. His temper was so 
mild and placid, his allowances for others 
so large and so considerate, his desires 
so moderate, and his command over his 
own passions so complete, that the writer 
of this article, who has known him inti- 
mately for nearly fifty years, scarcely 
ever saw him ruffled, ever angry, never 
above measure elated or depressed. Nor 
were his patience and forbearance less 
remarkable—no unkind word or unchari- 
table expression respecting any one, either 
present or absent, ever fell from his lips ; 
and though doomed to pass through more 
censure and calumny than any author of 
this or perhaps of any other age, he was 
rarely heard to advert to this species of 
injury, never disposed to complain of it, 
and, least of all, to retort it. Indeed, he 
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had this felicity of mind, almost peculiar 
to himself, that, being singularly alive to 
the approbation of the wise and good, 
and anxious generally for the regard of his 
fellow creatures, he was impassive to un- 
merited abuse—so conscious was he of 
his integrity of purpose, so firmly con- 
vinced of the truth of the principles he 
advocated, and so calmly prepared for the 
repugnance with which, in some quarters, 
they would be heard.” 

In person Mr. Malthus was tall, and 
elegantly formed ; and his appearance, no 
less than his conduct, was that of a per- 
fect gentleman. He died of a disorder 
of the heart, at the house of his father- 
in-law at Bath, and was buried in the 
Abbey Church. 

His widow, the daughter of John 
Eckersall, Esq. of St. Catharine’s, near 
Bath; a son, the Rev. Henry Malthus, 
and a daughter, survive him. 


Mr. Cuarces Lams. 


Dec. 27. At Edmonton, after a short 
illness, aged 60, Mr. Charles Lamb, a 
gentleman well known to the public for 
his many pleasing works in prose and 
verse. 

Mr. Lamb was a native of Lincoln- 
shire. In his 8th year he was sent to 
Christ’s Hospital, where he derived his 
taste for general literature, and his fitness 
for the pursuits of commercial life. He 
continued there till 1789, about which 
time he obtained a situation as clerk in 
the East India House, where he con- 
tinued till the year 1825, and then re- 
tired, with a handsome annuity, on the 
superannuated list. 

Mr. Lamb’s principal works were as 
follow :—A small volume entitled “ Blank 
Verse,” printed in 1798 in conjunction 
with his friend Charles Lloyd; * Speci- 
mens of the English Dramatic Poets,” 
1808. Two dramatic pieces, ‘* John 
Woodvil,” a tragedy, and “« Mr. H.” an 
afterpiece. ‘‘ Rosomond Grey,” a beau- 
tiful pathetic tale, and «* Old Blind Mar- 
gery.” The Works of Charles Lamb, 
2 vols. 1818. “ Elia,” 1823, a collection 
of Essays, which were the most admired 
of his works, and appeared originally in 
the London Magazine. “ Album Verses,” 
1830. ‘The adventures of Ulysses,” 
and “ Tales from Shakespeare,” 2 vols. 
The last essays of “ Elia,” 1833. Sub- 
sequently to his specimens of the Eng- 
lish Dramatic Poets, he published a se- 
cond series, which appeared in Mr, 
Hone’s Every Day Book, under the 
head of the ‘‘ Garrick Papers,” extracted 
from the valuable collection iu the Bri- 
tish Museum, and that work is illustrated 
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with very valuable notes by Mr. Lamb.: 
To this list of his productions may be 
added a small poem entitled “ Satan in 
quest of a Wife ;” and he also aided his 
sister, Miss Mary Lamb, in her elegant 
little work entitled “ Mrs. Leycester’s 
School.” oi 

On considering Mr. Lamb as diligently 
engaged in the pursuits of commercial 
life, it might surprise us that he could 
find leisure to write so much for the pub- 
lic ; but the truth is, his faculties were 
extraordinary. The wit that he brought 
with him from school continued to flow 
uniformly and to increase through the 
whole course of his life. It was almost 
as natural with him to say witty things as 
to breathe; he could not enter a room 
without a joke, and be may be said to have 
almost conversed in extemporaneous hu- 
mour. Nor did his discourse consist of 
merely sportive pleasantries; they bad 
often the force of eloquence, joined with 
the solidity of argument, enlivened and 
softened by a humanity and benevolence 
which invariably beamed in his counten- 
ance. Perhaps, too, they were a little 
increased by his very infirmities ; for he 
had a defect in his utterance, which gave 
a somewhat of quaintness and peculiarity 
of tone to his conversation. Overflow- 
ing as his spirits were, they never exceeded 
the bounds of propriety and decorum; 
and towards the fair sex, though he was 
never married, he never failed to evince 
the kindest feeling and purest respect. 

Mr. Lamb has left behind him no 
other relation but the sister already men- 
tioned, who is as amiable in disposition 
as himself, and who possesses a consider- 
able share of literary talent. They were 
similar in their characters, their manners, 
and their studies; and there cannot be 
well conceived a more perfect example of 
fraternal and sisterly love, and untiring 
friendship, than that which existed be- 
tween them, and which Mr. Lamb has 
elegantly alluded to in one of his poems, 
and likewise in one of his Papers en- 
titled “ Mackery End;” wherein he says, 
‘I wish that I could throw into a heap 
the remainder of our joint existences, 
that we might share them in equal divi- 
sion,—but that is impossible.” 

The present tribute of respect to the 
memory of this estimable gentleman, is 
offered by the same pen which gave a 
previous acccount of Mr. Lamb’s works 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 





Tuomas Parincte, Esa. 

Dec. 5. In London, aged 46, Thomas 
Pringle, esq. late Secretary to the Anti- 
Slavery Association, and author of seve- 
ral interesting works. 


Osituary.—Thomas Pringle, Esq. 
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Mr. Pringle was born in Tiviotdale, 
a romantic pastoral district in the South 
of Scotland, of which he has left some 
pleasing remembrances, in the poetry 
which from time to time he gave to the 
public. He applied himself early in life 
to literature, as a profession; and was 
concerned in the establishment and early 
management of Blackwood’s Magazine; 
shortly after, however, he chose to follow 
the fortunes of his family, who became 
settlers in South Africa. There, after a 
time, Mr. Pringle entered into some 
literary speculations in Cape Town, 
which, however, he was speedily forced 
to relinquish by the government, at a 
pecuniary loss of little less than 10002. 
Upon the failure of these speculations, 
Mr. Pringle returned to England; and 
his services were soon after engaged by 
the Anti-Slavery Society, as Secretary 
to that body, a situation which he con- 
tinued to hold until within these few 
months, when the object of the Society 
was accomplished; and the duties of 
which responsible office he discharged, 
not merely as one expected to labour for 
hire, but as one whose heart was in the 
cause of humanity and justice. 

Mr. Pringle is also favourably known 
to the public as a sweet and graceful 
poet. His “ Ephemerides ” abound in 
graphic pictures of African scenery; and 
are rich in evidences of the kind and 
Christian spirit which accompanied the 
writer, in all that he did or wrote. As 
the Editor of “ Friendship’s Offering,” 
Mr. Pringle brought to his task a sound 
judgment and a refined taste. The last 
work in which he was engaged, and which 
he finished only a month or two ago, was 
the revision of his volume entitled 
“« African Sketches,” with a view to a 
second edition, which, we believe, will 
soon appear. Early last summer, the 
rupture of a blood-vessel confined Mr. 
Pringle to a sick bed, and greatly reduced 
the energies of a naturally strong consti- 
tution ; and towards the autumn, it be- 
came apparent, that, for the preservation 
of life, a removal to a warmer climate 
was indispensable. Mr. Pringle’s cir- 
cumstances not permitting a trial of the 
south of Europe, he again turned his 
thoughts towards the Cape: the neces- 
sary preparations were hastily completed ; 
the passage money paid; and it wanted 
but three days of the time appointed for 
sailing, when a diarrhoea began to show 
itself, under which the powers of nature, 
already enfeebled by confinement, speedily 
sank, and he died without a struggle; 
exhibiting to the end that moral courage 
for which he had ever been remarkable, 
and supported by the recollection of a 
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well-spent life, and by the hopes that 


spring from religion. Few men were 
richer in friends than Mr. Pringle; 
among their number we might enumerate 
most of the literary men of the day, and 
very many of those public men, who have 
made philanthropy the beacon of their 
political career. ( Atheneum.) 





Mr. F. W. Smiru. 

Jan. 18. At Shrewsbury, Frederick 
William Smith, second son of Anker 
Smith, the eminent engraver, and the 
first and best of the pupils of Chantrey 
the sculptor. 

His merits as an artist were of no 
ordinary kind; he had much force of 
conception, and singular ease and grace- 
fulness of execution: in male figures, 
such as his Ajax, he united natural ac- 
tion with great anatomical knowledge ; 
and his female figures were remarkable 
for their unconstrained elegance of pos- 
ture, the round softness of their limbs, 
and their perfect delicacy and truth of 
expression. By his groupe of Hemon 
and Antigone, he gained the gold medal 
of the Royal Academy, and raised ex- 
pectations which were realized in his 
beautiful group from the Deluge, of a 
Mother and Child, his Ajax, and other 
creations of the same kind. He failed 
in obtaining the prize on which he had 
set his heart—namely, the one which en- 
titles the winner to study three years in 
Rome; his model, though nothing like 
so smooth as the one which won it, 
excelled it far in originality of conception. 
Nor were his busts inferior to his other 
works; those of Chantrey, Brunel, and 
Allan Cunningham are the best ; it was 
of the latter that Flaxman, who was 
then arranging the works of art in Somer- 
set House, said—* I shall give this bust, 
by Smith, the best place in the exhibi- 
tion, for in sentiment it surpasses any 
head I have seen here for some years.” 
It is needless to add, that he kept his 
word. This young artist was frank, 
spirited, and kind-hearted, and was 
warmly beloved by all with whom he 
had intercourse. ( Atheneum.) 





Crercy Decrease. 

At Friar-lodge, Saddieworth, Lance. 
aged 76, the Rev. John Buckley, Perpe- 
tual Curate of Friarmere, in the parish 
of Rochdale, to which he was presented 
in 1790. 

At Laughton en le Morthen, York- 
shire, the Rev. James Crabtree, Vicar of 
that parish, and Perpetual Curate of 
Anston, to both which churches he was 
presented in 1818 by the Chancellor of 
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York. He was formerly Curate of 
Gawsworth, in the same county, and in 
1815 of Panston, near Macclesfield. 

Aged 71, the Rev. Zhomas F. Davison, 
Treasurer of Chichester Cathedral, and 
Vicar of Donnington, Sussex. He was 
collated to the Treasurership with the 
annexed Prebend of Wittering in 1792, 
and to Donnington in 1793, by Sir Wil- 
liam Ashburnham, then Bishop of Chi- 
chester. 

The Rey. R. Davies, Rector of Lian- 
alltgo, Anglesey, to which Church he 
was presented in 1830. 

The Rev. W. Duke, Rector of Blanch- 
field, cg. Sligo. 

At Scotton, Yorkshire, the Rev. 

Richard Empson, Perpetual Curate of 
West Butterwick. He was of Saint 
John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1817; and 
was presented to West Butterwick in 
1824 by the Rector of Owstone. 
At Bootle, Cumberland, aged 66, the 
Rev John * Fleming, Rector of that 
parish, and a Prebendary of Llandaff. 
He was of St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 
1789, as 5th Wrangler, M.A. 1792; was 
collated to the,prebend of St. Andrew’s 
in the church of Landaff by Bp. Watson 
in 1800, and presented to Bootle in 
1814 by the Earl of Lonsdale. 

At Boulogne, the Rev. John Short 
Hewett, D.D. Rector of Rotherhithe, 
Surrey, and of Ewhurst, Sussex. He 
was formerly Fellow of Clare hall, Camb. 
where he graduated B.A. 1803, M.A. 
1806, D.D. 1824; was presented to Ro- 
therhithe by that society in 1817, and to 
Ewburst in 1825 by the Master and 
Fellows of King’s college, Camb. 

Aged 82, the Rev. Robert Leake, for 
more than fifty years Vicar of Fulstow, 
to which he was presented in 1792 by 
the Lord Chancellor, and Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Marshchapel, Lincolnshire. 

Aged 76, the Rev. James Mower, 
Rector of Dinnington and Perpetual 
Curate of Tinsley, Yorkshire. He was 
of Trinity college, Camb. B.A. 1791; 
was presented to Tinsley in 1813 by the 
late Earl Fitzwilliam, and to Dinnington 
in 1819 by Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

The Rev. John Myers, M.A. Vicar of 
Rye, Sussex. He was of St. John’s 
college, Camb. and was presented to 
Rye in 1793 by Lord G. H. Cavendish. 

The Rev. Owen Ormsby, Vicar of 

Ballymascaulon, in the diocese of Ar- 
magh. 
Aged 47, the Rev. Thomas Roy, Per- 
petual Curate of Woburn, Bedfordshire, 
to which he was presented in 1825 by the 
Duke of Bedford. 

Aged 35, the Rev. James Taylor, in- 
cumbent of St. John’s, Newcastle, with 
Benwell. 
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At St. Winnow, Cornwall, aged 82, the 
Rev. Robert Walker. He was of Balliol 
college, Oxf. M.A. 1778. 

Aged 84, the Rev. J. Williams, Rec- 
tor of Kemberton, Shropshire, to which 
he was instituted in 1830. 

At his father’s house, Llandovery, 
aged 24, the Rev. William Williams, B. A. 
of Jesus college, Oxford. 

May 15. At Arcot, East Indies, the 
Rev. P. Stewart, B.A. Chaplain of that 
station. 

Oct. 4 At Brighton, the Rev. James 
Stanier Clarke, LL.D. F.R.S. Canon of 
Windsor, Rector of Preston cum Hove, 
Sussex, and Deputy Clerk of the Closet 
to the King. He was the eldest son of 
the Rev. Edward Clarke, Rector of Bux- 
ted in Sussex, (son of the Rev. William 
Clarke, the intimate friend of Mr. Bow- 
yer the learned Printer; see Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, vol. iv. p. 382) by 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Grenfield, 
esq. and brother to Dr. E. D. Clarke, the 
celebrated traveller. He was of Jesus 
college, Cambridge, LL.B. 1805, LL.D. 
per Lit. Reg. 1816. He was for some 
years a Chaplain in the Royal Navy, and 
was Chaplain to Lord Nelson at the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar. He afterwards distin- 
guished himself as a preacher at Park- 
street and Trinity chapels; and having 
been introduced by Adm. John Payne to 
his late Majesty, was for many years 
Domestic Chaplain and Librarian at 
Carlton House, and honoured by the par- 
ticular favour of his Royal Master. He 
was instituted to Preston in 1790, and he 
was also for some time Rector of Coombs, 
Sussex, in the gift of the Earl of Egre- 
mont. The following are the titles of 
Dr. Clarke’s publications: Naval Ser- 
mons, preached aboard H.M.S. the Im- 
petueux. 1798, 8vo. The Progress of 
Maritime Discovery, from the earliest 
period to the close of the 18th century. 
1803, 4to. Falconer’s Shipwreck, with 
a Life of the author, 1804, 8vo. Nau- 
fragia, or historical memoirs of Ship- 
wrecks, 1805, 3 vols. 12mo. Life of 
Lord Nelson (in conjunction with John 
M‘Arthur, Esq.) 1809, 2 vols. 4to. An 
Abridgment of the same, 1810, 8vo. Ser- 
mon at the Anniversary of the Sons of 
the Clergy, 1811. An edition of Lord 
Clarendon’s Essays, 1815, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The Life of King James II. from his 
own memoirs and the Stewart MSS. at 
Carlton House, 1816, 2 vols. 4to. (The 
Prince Regent had then appointed him 
Historiographer to the King.) He was 
also the founder of the monthly miscel- 
lany called the Naval Chronicle. 

Dec. 10. At Chepstow, aged 82, the 
Rey. William Hurdman Jane, D.D. Vicar 
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of Tredington, Worcestershire, ‘and of 
Caldecot, Monmouthshire. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Jesus college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1777, B.D. 1784, D.D. 1789; 
was presented to the first portion of 
Tredington by that society in 1802, and 
to Caldecot in 1807 by Mrs. Tynte. 

Dec. 12. At Wyke cottage, near 
Weymouth, aged, 82, the Rev. John 
Dupré, D.D. for fifty years Vicar of 
Mentmore, Bucks, and for fourteen Vicar 
of Toynton ,All Saints, Lincolnshire. 
He was the eldest son of the Rev. John 
Dupré, Rector of St. Heliar’s in Jersey, 
and brother to the late Rev. Edw. Du- 
pré, LL.D. Dean of that island. When 
only eighteen, he was elected Fellow of 
Exeter college, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated M.A. 1776, B. and D.D. 1790. 
In 18.. he was appointed Master of the 
Grammar school at Berkhamstead in 
Hertfordshire, which he considerably 
raised in respectability and usefulness. 
He was presented to Mentmore in 1784, 
by R. B. Harcourt, esq. and to Toyn- 
ton in 1824 by Lord Gwydir. 

At Bath, in his 30th year, the Rev. 
Henry Curtis Smith, M.A. of Balliol 
college, Oxford, Rector of Rawston. 
He was the third son of Sir John Wyld- 
bore Smith, of the Down House, Dor- 
setshire, Bart. by Eliz.-Anne, 2d dau. 
and coh. of the Rev. Dr. James Mar- 
riott, of Horsmonden, in Kent. 

At Beckington rectory, Somerset, the 
Rev. Charles Pickwick, late of Wor- 
cester college, Oxford; nephew to E. 
Pickwick, esq. of Queen’s-square, Bath. 

Dec. 14. At Guilsborough, North- 
amptonshire, aged 68, the Rev. Thomas 
Sikes, Vicar of that parish. He was 
of Pemb. coll. Oxford, M.A. 1792; 
and was instituted to his living in that 
year on his own petition. 

Dec, 23. At Exeter, aged 26, the 
Rev. James Francis E. Blomart Pollock, 
B.A. of Exeter college, Oxford, and 
Curate of Puddington, Devon; son of 
the late Major Pollock of the 62d regt. 

Dec. 28. At Torquay, Devon, the 
Rev. James Edward Compson, M.A. 
Vicar of Si. Chad's, Shrewsbury. He 
was the second son of the late James 
Compson, Esq. of Cleobury Mortimer, 
Shropshire, and was presented to St. 
Chad’s in 1826 by the Lord Chancellor. 

Dec. 29. At Mulbarton, Norfolk, 
aged 78, the Rev. Miles Beevor, D.D. 
Rector of Hethel and Bircham Newton 
with Tofts, and Vicar of Ketteringham, 
Norfolk; and for many years a Deputy 
Lieut. and Magistrate for that county ; 
uncle to Sir T. B. Beevor, Bart. He 
was the third son of Sir Thomas the 
first Bart. by Elizabeth, daughter and 
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heiress of Miles Branthwayt, esq. of 
Hethel; was of University coll. Oxf. 
M.A. 1781, B. and D.D. 1815; was 
presented to Ketteringham in 1786, by 
E. Atkins, esq. ; to Bircham in 1789 by 
the Earl of Orford, and to Hethel in 
1792 by his father. 

Dec. 29. In Henrietta-st., Cavendish- 
sq., aged 66, the Rev. Henry Heigham. 
of Hunston hall, in the county of Suf- 
folk, and Perpetual Curate of that parish. 
He was formerly Fellow of Caius coll. 
Camb. where he graduated B.A. 1789, 
as Ist Senior Optime, M.A. 1792; and 
was presented to Hunston in 1792 by J. 
Heigham, esq. 

Aged 81, the Rev. Jsaac Monkhouse, 
Rector: of Holwell, Somerset, and a 
Magistrate of the county of Dorset. 
He was formerly a Fellow of Queen's 
college, Oxford, where he graduated 
M.A. 1780, B.D. 1796; and by which 
— he was presented to his living in 

Jan.1. At Loders, Dorsetshire, aged 
upwards of 90, the Rev. Samuel Wallis, 
Vicar of that parish and Bradpole, and 
Chaplain to the Marquis of Winchester, 
He was formerly Fellow of Jesus coll. 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1765, M.A. 1768, and was instituted to 
Loders in 1820. He was father of Mr. 
Wallis, Market-place, Bath. 

Jan. 3. At Ashby, Leicestershire, 
aged 56, the Rev. Richard Kenny, Minis- 
ter of St. Peter’s, Preston, Lancashire, 
and formerly one of the Church Mission- 
ary Society’s missionaries in India. 

At Swanbourne, Bucks, aged 67, the 
Rev. Cookson Haddcck, for many years 
Curate of that parish, a native of Bury 
St. Edmund’s. He was of Jesus coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1788. 

Jan. 5. At Stafford, aged 75, the Rev. 
John Langley, \ate Chaplain to the Staf- 
ford County Gaol. He was of Christ 
Church, Oxford, M.A. 1793. 

Jan.8. At Stockford, Dorset, the Rev. 
Edmund De Witt, late Vicar of East 
Lulworth, Coomb Keynes, and Wool, 
and Chaplain to the Earl of Coventry. 

At Torquay, the Rev. Stephen Nos- 
worthy, Rector of Brushford, Somerset. 
He was of Sidney coll. Camb. B.A. 1814, 


M.A. 18..., and was presented to 
Brushford in 1811 by the Earl of Car- 
narvon. 


Jan.9. In the Close, Salisbury, aged 
80, the Rev. Edmund Benson, one of the 
Vicars of Salisbury cathedral, Perpetual 
Curate of ps and Homington. 
He was the eldest son of George Fowler 
Benson, esq. by Martha, eldest daughter 
and coheiress of the late Edmund Ab- 
bott, Esq. of Winterbourne Monachorum, 
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co. Wilts, He was of Queen's coll. Oxf. 
M.A. 1786; became a Vicar of Salisbury 
cathedral in 1797, was presented to Bram- 
shaw in 1800 by the Dean-and Chapter, 
and to Homington by the same patrons. 

At Little Hereford, near Tenbury, at 
an advanced age, the Rev. Charles Price, 
Rector of that parish, to which he was 
presented in 1814 by the Chancellor of 
Hereford. 

Jan. 12. At St. Thomas, near Exeter, 
aged 68, the Rev. Thomas Land, late of 
Tiverton. He was of Sidney coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1788. 

Jan. 16. Aged 88, the Rev. Edward 
Bromhead, for sixty-four years Vicar of 
Repbam, near Lincoln, to which church 
he was presented by the Mercers’ Com- 
pany in 1771. Mr. Bromhead was great- 
uncle to the present Sir Edward F french 
Bromhead, of Thurlby Hall, Line. Bart. 
and F.R.S. He married Catharine, dau. 
and heir of Thomas Ayre, Esq. who in 
virtue of ber descent from Mary, wife of 
Thomas Staveley, esq. was one of the 
coheirs of the family of Onebye (see 
Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, vol. 
iii. p. 114-7, ii. 677). His only son, Tho- 
mas Ayre Bromhead, esq. M.B. of 
Christ’s coll. Cambridge, died at Konich 
(the ancient Iconium) in Caramania, 
Sept. 9, 1825, aged 32, after an absence 
of five years on his enterprising travels. 
His only daughter, Katharine, was mar- 
ried first in 1805 to James Edwards, esq. 
of Harrow, and of Pall Mall, the cele- 
brated bookseller) see his memoir in Gent, 
Mag. Feb. 1816), and secondly to the 
Rev. John Butt, Master of Uppingham 
school; and had issue by both husbands. 

At Ely, the Rev. Benjamin Parke, 
Prebsntury of that cathedral, and Vicar 
of Tilney, Norfolk. i.e was formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Pemb. coll. Camb. 
where he graduated B.A. 1782, as 8th 
Wrangler, M.A. 1785:—by that society 
he was presented to Tilney in 1805; and 
was collated to his stall at Ely by the 
present Bishop 1n 1826. 

Jan. 17. At Torquay, in his 25th year, 
the Rev. Philip Pierrepoint Meadows, of 
Corpus Christi college, Camb. late of 
Great Bealings, Suffolk. 

At Crossmolina, co. Mayo, the Rev. 
Edwin Stock, Rector of the Union of 
Crossmolina. His death was occasioned 
by a severe blow on the head from the 
starting of a horse. 

The Rev. Henry Allen, Precentor of 
Kilfenora. 

Jan, 23. The Rev. Edward Crosse, 
Rector of Berechurch, Essex, Vicar of 
Layer-de-la-Hay, and Master of the 
Grammar School, Colchester. He was 
ordained Deacon and Priestat Exeter in 
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1796 and 1797, and took the degree of 
M.A.-at Oriel college, Oxford, in 1799. 
In 1803 he accepted a curacy in Essex; 
and in 1806 was elected by the burgesses 
of Colchester to the Mastership of the 
School, having received high testimo- 
nials from the Provost of Oriel and the 
Bishop of Peterborough. He was pre- 
sented to both his churches in 1826, by 
J. Bawtree, esq. 

Jan. 24. In his 90th year, the Rev. 
John Keble, for 52 years Vicar of Colne 
St. Aldwyn’s, Glouc. and Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Poulton, Wilts. He was formerly 
Fellow of Corpus Christi college, Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of M. A. 
1770, and was presented to both livings 
in 1782, by T. Ingram, esq. &c. 

Jan, 25. In Sackville-street, the Rev. 
Richard Durnford, Vicar of Goodworth 
Clatford, Hants. He was of Pemb. coll. 
Oxford, B. C. L. 1791; and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1830. 

in Barnsbury-street, Islington, aged 
41, the Reverend Thomas Greenwood, 
M.A., Lecturer of St. Giles’s, Cripple- 
gate, and Chaplain.to the Company of 
Coopers. He was a member of Trinity 
college, Cambridge. 

Jan. 26. At Little Stanmore, Midd., 
aged 55, the Rev. Eardley Norton, Vicar of 
Arncliffe, Yorkshire, and Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Blythburgh and Walberswick, 
Suffolk; lately resident at Southwold, in 
the latter county. He was formerly a 
Fellow of University coll. Oxford, where 
he took the degree of M.A. 1808; and 
by which society he was presented to 
Arncliffe in 1809. To his Suffolk 
churches he was presented in 1806, by 
Sir Charles Blois, Bart. 

Jan. 28. At Ripon, aged 68, the Rev. 
Edward Kilvington, the founder and first 
incumbent of Trinity church, in that 
town, Fellow of Sydney-Sussex coll. 
Cambridge, and Chaplain to Lord Car- 
rington. He was originally of Jesus coll. 
Camb. B. A. 1787, as 2nd Junior Optime, 
M. A. 1790; and was elected a Fellow of 
Sidney in 1791. He was formerly in- 
cumbent of Orsett, near Dewsbury, 
which he resigned on his undertaking the 
ministry of the New Church at Ripon, 
which he built and endowed in the year 
1828. He was much respected at that 
place ; and it will be long before the poor 
torget his charity. 

Jan. 30. Aged 84, the Rev. George 
Baylis Cornwall, of Hereford. He was of 
Worcester coll. Oxf. M.A. 1774. 

Feb. 6. At Alkham, Kent, aged 78, 
the Rev. Andrew James Smith, for 55 
years Curate and Vicar of that parish and 
Capel-le-Ferne, and Sequestrator of the 
adjoining parish of Ewell, and Rector of 
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Carlton Castle, Linc. He was collated 
to Alkham in 1786, by Abp. Moore, 
and instituted to Carlton Castle, of which 
his father was patron, in 1790. 

Feb. 10. The Rev. John Blundell, of 
Blundell’s Lodge, Tiverton, and Rector 
of Cove Quarter. He was the last de- 
scendant in the male line of the celebrated 
founder of Tiverton Grammar School. 

Feb. 11. At Aston Ingram, Herts, aged 
77, the Rev. Charles Whatley, Rector of 
that parish, Perpetual Curate of Lea, and 
Vicar of Lower Guiting, Glouc. He 
was of Pemb. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1779; 
was presented to Aston Ingram in 1786, 

y Fras. Lawson, esq. to Lower Guiting 
in 1797, by the same patron, and was col- 
lated to Lea in 1794 by Dr. Beadon, then 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

Feb. 12. At Llandrillo, Denbighshire, 
at an advanced age, the Rev. Thomas 
Alban, Vicar of that parish, and for up- 
wards of forty years Honorary Chaplain 
to the Society of Ancient Britons. _He 
was collated to his living in 1816,.by Dr. 
Luxmoore, the late Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Feb. 15. At Clayton, Sussex, aged 70, 
the Rev. Henry Haliwell, Rector of that 

ish. He was formerly a Fellow and 
Tutor of Brasenose coll. Oxford, where 
he graduated M.A. 1789, B.D. 1803, 
and by which Society he was presented to 
Clayton in 1803. 





‘DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Jan. 12. In Percy-st. aged 80, William 
Geekie, esq. 
At Clapham, aged 80, J. George, esq. 


Jan. 13. At Camberwell, Richard 
Searles, esq. 
Jan. 15. In Mornington-cr. Eliza, 


widow of C. Lovegrove, esq. formerly 
of Reading. : 

Jan. 16. Joseph Fisher, esq. of Bury- 
st. St. James’s. 

Jan. 17. In Upper Gloucester-pl. Anne, 
widow of R. Gatcombe, esq. of North 
Petherton, Som. 

In Sussex-place, aged 31, the Hon. 
Ellen- Mary, wife of Capt. E.C. Fletcher, 
Ist Life Guards, youngest dau. of the first 
Lord Teignmouth. She was married Sept. 
8, 1830. 

Jan, 22. In Beaumont-st. Devonshire- 
pl. aged 63, Antoinette, relict of Alex. 
Scott, esq. 

Jan. 23. At Upper Norton-st. Capt. J. 
Betham, of the Indian Navy. 

Jan. 24. In Lower Sloane-st. in his 


90th year, Henry Walther, esq. 
Jan. 25. At Stockwell-green, aged 69, 
Lieut.-Col. Hugh Sutherland, formerly 
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Capt. 73d regiment, afterwards in the ser- 
vice of Dowlutt Row Scindiah. 

Jan. 26. At Bushey, aged 64, George 
Jackson, esq. late of the Six Clerks’ Of- 
fice in Chancery. 

Jan. 28. In Welbeck-st. aged 75, the 
widow of the Rev. Fred. Browning, Rec- 
tor of Titchwell, Norf. and Preb. of Sa- 
lisbury. 

Jan. 29. Aged 60, Col. John Vere 
Fletcher Barclay, late of 56th regt. son 
of the late Gen. Barclay. He was ap- 
pointed Ensign in that corps 1791, Lieut. 
1793, Capt. 1796, Major 1804, and Lt.- 
Col. 1811. He served from 1793 to 1795 
in the West Indies, was taken prisoner, 
and sent to France, and exchanged in 1796. 
In 1799 he served in the Helder expedi- 
tion; subsequently at the Cape, the East 
Indies, and Port Louis. 

In Bedford-sq. in his 88th year, R. 
Foster, esq. 

Lately. — Mr. Roberts, his Majesty’s 
coachman, and formerly coachman to his 
late Majesty when Prince of Wales. He 
amassed a considerable fortune. 

Feb. 1. At Walworth, in his 83rd year, 
James Horwood, esq. 

The wife of L. Loyd, esq. of Gros- 
venor-sq. 

Feb.2. In Brunswick-sq. aged 78, W. 
Lewis, esq. 

Feb. 3. At his mother’s, in Grosvenor- 
pl. aged 24, William-Montagu, youngest 
son of the late Major-Gen, Sir Montagu 
Burgoyne, Bart. 

Feb, 4. In Welbeck-st. aged 56, Mary 
Elizabeth, widow of the late G. Huddle- 
ston, esq. of Greenford. 

Feb. 5. In Argyll-st. in his 24th year, 
G. V. Colebrooke, esq. eldest son of 
Henry Colebrooke, esq. formerly member 
of the Supreme Council in Bengal, and 
nephew to Sir J. E. Colebrooke, Bart. 

Feb.6. Aged 22, Alfred, fifth son of 
S. Lawford, esq.jun. of Clapham-comm. 

At Earl’s-court, Brompton, aged 52, 
the Hon. Dame Georgiana Ponsonby, wi- 
dow of Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir Wm. 
Ponsonby, K.C.B., and sister to Lord 
Southampton. She was the 6th dau. and 
youngest child of Charles 1st Lord South- 
ampton, by Anne, dau. of Vice-Adm. 
Sir Peter Warren, K B. was married in 
1807, and left a widow in 1815 (on the 
fall of her husband at Waterloo), with 
four daughters, and one son, who is heir 
presumptive to his uncle Lord Ponsonby. 

Feb. 7. Frances, second dau. of W. 
Maxwell, esq. of Wilton Crescent. 

Feb. 8. In his 81st year, Samuel Webb, 
esq. of Wynyan House, Fulham. His 
family at a very early period settled at 
Fulham, where they lived for many ge- 
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nerations in great credit and respectability- 
A studied panegyric on the life of Mr. 
Webb would ill correspond with his own 
simplicity of manner and unostentation ; 
which while the writer refrains from, he 
cannot deny himself the consolation of 
recalling the virtues of a-good man. 
The first, and indeed only object of his 
life, was the welfare and prosperity of his 
family, which his long life has enabled 
him to see eminently fulfilled. To a 
sound understanding, he added great 
cheerfulness and benevolence of heart, 
which remained to him to the last, ex- 
piring in that serenity of mind which 
marks the close of a good man’s life. 
He has left a ae large property in free- 
hold and personal estates to his widow, 
his sole executrix, whose unaffected piety 
and rare virtues endeared her no less to 
her admiring and loving husband, than to 
her surviving affectionate daughters and 
relations. 

Feb. 9. Mary, aged 48, widow of F. 
Thorowgood, esq. of York-place. 

Feb. 11, At Bedford-square, aged 72, 
Frances, widow of T. Walker, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 50, Col. Wm. 
C. Oliver, of Madras Estab. having faith. 
fully served his king and country 36 
years. 

Feb. 12. Aged 24, a second dau. 
of Robert Small, esq. of York-terr. Re- 
gent’s Park. 

Feb. 14. In Edward-st., Portman-sq., 
aged 96, Catherine, widow of the Hon. 
General Simon Fraser, eldest son of the 
last Lord Lovat. 

In Grosvenor-sq., the Hon. Lucy Man- 
ners, of Bloxholme Hall, Linc. 

Feb. 15. In Montagu-sq., aged 46, 
Judith, widow of Rear- Adm. Manby, of 
Northwold, Norfolk, of whom a memoir 
was given in our magazine for Oct. last. 

In Norfolk-st., Park-lane, aged 80, H. 
Trail, of Dairslie, co. Fife, esq. 





Beps.—Jan. 23. At Lidlington, aged 
45, H. E. Platt, esq. 

Jan. 30. At Leighton House, Leigh- 
ton Buzzard, aged 87, Ann, widow of 
Edward Ashwell, esq. 

Bucxs.—Jan. 24. Aged 85, R. Hib- 
bert, esq., of Chalfont House, and of Bir- 
tles Hall, Cheshire. 

CamsBripce.— At Cambridge, aged 45, 
Claudius Germas, esq. of St. John’s 
College, teacher of the French language 
to the University. 

CuHEsTER.—Jan. 28. At Chester, aged 
16, Fanny-Sarah, 3rd surviving dau. of ’ 
the late Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Bart. 
of Oulton Park. 

CornwaLL.—Jan. 17. At Padstow, 
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aged 72, Mrs. Rawlings, dau. and co-heir 
of Thos. Price, esq. of Tregolds, and 
relict of Thomas Rawlings, esq. of Saun- 
der’s Hill, Sheriff of Cornwallin 1803. 

Dersy.—At Derby, Jane, wife of Lo- 
renzo Kirkpatrick Hall, esq. of Holly 
Bush, Stafford, and only daughter of J. 
B. Compton, esq. 

Devon.—Jun.12. At Plymouth, Com- 
mander Samuel Featherstone, (1790,) 
R.N one of the oldest Freemen, and for 
many years one of the Common Council 
of that Borough. 

Dorsrt.—Jan. 21. Aged 77, at Dor- 
cheter, Thomas Gould Read, esq. an emi- 
‘nent solicitor, and father of the Cor- 
poration. 

Essrx.—Feb.8. Aged 85, John Crabb, 
esq. of Chelmsford. 

Feb. 11, At the house of her brother 
Archdeacon Jones, Stratford Green, Sa- 
rah-Maria, second dau of the late J. 
C. Jones, esq. Brynsteddfod, Denb. 

GioucrstEr.—Jan. 8. At the resi- 
dence of her mother Mrs. Eyre, St. 
George’s, Charlotte, wife of the Rev. D. 
De Boudry, of Dursley. 

Jan.10. At Forthampton House, aged 
52, Hopewell Tyler, esq. a descendant of 
the ancient family of Hayward, of Forth- 
ampton. He had resided in the West 
Indies nearly 40 years, and only returned 
a few months since to his paternal estate. 

Hants.—Dec. 15. At West Cowes, 


Letitia- Mary, second dau. of the Rev. S. 
Kilderbee. 

Jan.5. At Ryde, Britannia, wife of 
J. Masters, esq. R.N. and a few days 
previously, her two infant twin daughters. 


Jan, 26; At Southampton, aged $3, 
the widow of the Rev. Thomas Hambly, 
of Mardock-house, Herts, Rector of 
Bermondsey, who died April 21, 1802. 

Jan. 31. At Tilgate House, Mr. Wil- 
liam Jolliffe, second son of W. Jolliffe, 
Esq. the. Member for Petersfield, and 
nephew to the late Mr. Jolliffe of Am- 
merdown Park in Somersetshire. He 
was originally destined to the Church, for 
attaining distinction in which he unques- 
tionably possessed many of the higher re- 
quisites. His talents were of the first 
order; but relinquishing the recluse and 
austere duties of the gown for the more 
toilsome avocations of secular pursuits, 
he eventually acquired by his genius and 
activity a princely income. Such acqui- 
sition enabled him to gratify his natural 
benevolence, by frequent acts of charity 
and generous friendship, and to diffuse 
around the circle of his residence in 
Surrey the attractions of hospitable splen- 
dour, Mr. Jolliffe was descended from a 
family of very high antiquity, some of 
his ancestors having held extensive pos- 
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sessions in the Northern division of Eng- 
land, at the remotest period of the na- 
tional records. A revival of one of the ori- 
ginal titles had often been suggested; but 
as it was considered invidious to restore so 
ancient a Barony, George III. expressed 
himself favourable to a new creation. 
Such proposal, however, not being in ac- 
cordance with the views of the parties 
principally interested, the idea was never 
realized. In person Mr. Jolliffe was 
slender and elegantly formed, and ad- 
mirably adapted by his organic structure 
for the severe exertions he so persever- 
ingly practised. His countenance was 
eminently handsome, his features finely 
expressive, and when at all excited, lit 
up with the most striking intelligence and 
animation. He has left a widow, and one 
son, the present Sir William Jolliffe. 

Herts.—4ug. 11. At Watford, Chas. 
Bedford, esq. of Great George-st. West- 
minster, Deputy Register of the Prero- 
gative Court of Canterbury, and of the 
Vicar-general’s office. 

Nov. 20. At Barnes-lodge, King’s 
Langley, aged 73, John Lafont, esq. 

Feb. 5. At Clare-hall, aged 90, Cathe- 
rine, widow of J. Sharp, esq. 

Huntincpon.— Dec. 31. At Somers- 
ham-park, aged 37, Lieut. Thos, Mose- 
ley, R.N. ; 

Kent.—Dec. 27. At Widmore, aged 
85, Geo. Telford, esq. formerly of York. 

Jan. 3. Aged 82, Mary, widow of 
Peter Wynne, esq. of Eltham. 

Jan. 10. At Stourmouth, the venerable 
Carr Culmer, esq. aged 100 years and ten 
days. He retained his faculties to the 
last, and was not confined to bis house 
till within a few days of his death. 

Jan. 26. At Ramsgate, aged 83, the 
widow of Gen. Carleton, 

Jan. 26. At Deal, aged 78, J. Meth- 
urst Poynter, esq. Captain of Sandown 
Castle. 

LancasHIreE.—Jan. 27. At Everton, 
near Liverpool, aged 75, George Parker, 
esq. late of Sutton-house, near Malton. 

Lately. At Liverpool, on his return 
from the West Indies, Capt. W. Fitz- 
Gerald, 2d W. L. regt. 

Feb. 9. Mary, widow of Peter Patten 
Bold, esq. of Bold. She was the young- 
est dau. of the Rey. John Parker, of 
Astle, Cheshire, and Brightmet, Lanc. 
and was left a widow in 1819, with four 
daughters, of whom Mary was married to 
the Prince Sapieha, of Poland; and 
Dorothea (who, on her sister’s death 
without issue, became the heiress) is the 
wife of Henry (Bold-) Hoghton, esq. the 
eldest son of Sir H. Hoghton, Bart. (See 
Gent. Mag. xcrv. ii. 199. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.—Jan. 9. At the rec- 
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tory, Bottesford, aged 62, Roosilia- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Adm. 
Evelyn Sutton, and sister to the late 
Sir Charles Sutton, K.C.B. 

Jan. 15. At Over Seale-cottage, aged 
59, Edward Mammatt, esq. 

MippLesex.—Jan. 17. At the house 
of his son the Rev. Henry Glossop, the 
Vicarage, Isleworth, aged 94, Francis 
Glossop, esq. 

Norrotk.—Jan. 21. Aged 57, Wil- 
liam Bagge, esq for many years one of 
the Aldermen of King’s Lynn. 

Feb. 13. Aged 83, Henry Lee War- 
ner, esq. of Walsingham Abbey. 

NortHampron.— Dec. 20. At Tansor, 
from the accidental discharge of a gun, 
in his 20th year, William, only son of 
Joshua Bates, esq. of Portland-place. 

Dec. 25. At Peterborough, Lieut. 
Healey, formerly of the Royal Blues. 

Dec. 26. At Walford-park, aged 92, 
Mrs. Ann Bennett. 

Notrs—Dec. 20 At East Retford, 
the widow of the Rev. W. Mounsey, 
Vicar of Saltby and Sproxton, Leic. 

SaLopr.—Jan. 31. At Wrockwardine, 
aged 72, Anna-Maria, widow of Wm. 
Cludde, esq., of Orleton. 

Feb. 11. Thomas Pendarves Stack- 


house Acton, esq. of Acton Scott, a 
Magistrate and Deputy Lieut. for Salop. 


SoMERSET.—Dec. 28. 
ward Arundell, esq. 

Lately. At Holwell, aged '77, Susanna, 
eldest dau. of the late G. Strangeways, 
esq., of Charlton Adam. 

Jan.8. At Bath, Mary-Ann, wife of 
Capt. Rowland Mainwaring, R.N. 

Jan. 14. At Bath, aged 83, Elizabeth, 
widow of R. Godman Temple, esq. 

Jan. 26. At Axbridge, aged 80, John 
Allford, esq., for more than 20 years a 
magistrate of that town. 

Jan, 27. At Bath, in his 70th year, 
Richard Saumarez, esq F.R.S. and S.A., 
younger brother to Lord de Saumarez. 
He was the fifth son of Matthew Sau- 
marez, esq., by his second wife, Carteret, 
dau. of Jas. le Marchant, esq., and was 
formerly a surgeon at Newington, Surrey. 

SurroLk.— Dec. 8. At the rectory, 
Alderton, Eleanor-Douglas, wife of the 
Rev. W. A. Norton. 

Jun. 15. Atthe Rectory, Great Liver- 
mere, the wife of the Rev. A. A. Col- 
vile, dau. of the late E. Broderip, esq., of 
Bath. 

SurrEy.— Dec. 21. At Dulwich, 
Anne, widow of T. Bainbridge, esq., of 
Croydon-lodge. 

Dec. 25. At Kew-green, aged 41, 
Lieut. John Caldwell, 2ud W. I. Reg., 
late of Jamaica. 


Jan.5. At Dorking, aged 64, William 
Phillips, esq. 


At Bath, Ed- 
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Jan. 14. Harriet, widow of Major 
J. £. Gabriel, late of Egham-hill. 

Jan. 20. At Epsom, Lieut.-Col. 
Watts, late of 13th Regiment. 

Feb. 1. At East Sheen, aged 80, 
Elizabeth, widow of J. Marriott, esq., 
magistrate of the Thames-police. 

Feb.3. At Woolwich, Capt. W. Stark, 
Royal Marines. 

Feb. 5. At Walton-upon-Thames, 
aged 65, Richard North, esq. 

Sussex.—Nov. 20. At Hastings, aged 
78, James Lambert, esq., of Bedford-row. 

Nov. 20. Off St. Leonard’s, Lieut. 
Frederick Gilly, R. N., drowned, with 
five able seamen, in attempting to reach 
a vessel in distress. 

Dec. 17. At Brighton, aged 74, 
Frances, widow of Lieut.-Gen Jenkin- 
son, of Alveston, co. Warwick. 

Dec. 22. At Brighton, James Murray, 
esq. of Regent-sq., London. 

Jan. 6. At Brighton, aged 55, Hen- 
rietta- Elizabeth, widow of Henry Bowles, 
esq , of Cuckfield. 

Jan. 10, At Hastings, aged 68, George 
Dorrien, esq., for many years a Director 
of the Bank of England. 

Feb. 9. At Worthing, Mrs. Lucy 
Hawes, niece to the celebrated W. Hawes, 
M.D., and second cousin to Benj. Hawes, 
esq, M.P. for Lambeth. By the death 
of this lady, reversionary legacies of her 
uncle, Mr. Benj. Hawes, of Worthing, 
will be payable to 24 Charities, 1000/. to 
each, of which the following are the prin- 
cipal :—Royal Humane Society, Jews’ 
Poor at Mile End, Society for Small 
Debts, British and Foreign Bible Society, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Magdalen Hospital, 
Refuge for the Destitute, the Asylum, 
the Indigent Blind, City of London Truss 
Society, London Hospital, Foreigners in 
Distress Society, Philanthropic Society, 
General Penitentiary, London Hibernian 
Society, Religious Tract Society, Quaker 
Preachers Missionary Society. Her body 
was interred in the family vault in Is- 
lington churchyard. 

Warwick—Jan. 8. At Kenilworth, 
aged 43, Wm. Kerril Amherst, esq. 

Jan. 22. At Leamington, aged 25, 
Charlotte-Maria, youngest dau. of late 
T. Gayfere, esq., of Abingdon-st., West- 
minster. 

Jan. 25. At Sutton Coldfield, aged 
63, Barnabas Birch, late butler to S. F. S. 
Perkins, esq. in the service of whose 
family he lived fifty years, much valued 
and respected. 

Jan. 29, At Leamington, the Rt. 
Hon. Frances Countess of Fingall. She 
was the only dau. of John Donellan, esq., 
was married Dec. 18, 1785, to the present 
Earl of Fingall, and has left one son, 
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Lord Killeen, and one dau. Lady Harriet 
Jones. Her body was conveyed to Ireland. 

Laiely. At Kenilworth, aged 82, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Lieut.-Col. Fielding, and 
sister to the late C. G. Wade, esq., of 
Warwick. 

Feb. 3. At Alveston, aged 66, the 
Hon. Louisa Barnard, sister to Lord 
Willoughby de Broke. She was married, 
Oct. 31, 1793, to the late Rev. Robert 
Barnard, of Lighthorn, Preb. of Win- 
chester, who died Feb. 25, 1834, leaving 
issue, Louisa, wite of Joseph Townshend, 
esq., and Robert Barnard, esq., born in 
1809, now heir presumptive to the Barony 
of Willoughby de Broke. 

Feb. 5. At Leamington, in his 85th 
year, Francis Newdigate, esq., of Arbury. 

Charlotte, wife of the Rev. Edward 
Miller, Vicar of Radway. 

WiLts.—Dec. 19. Arthur, second son 
ofthe Rev. Arthur Meyrick, of Ramsbury. 

Jan. 1. Aged 86, Thomas Bruges, 
esq., of Seend, for many years a magis- 
trate for the county. 

Jan. 25. At Hungerford, aged 85, 
Matthew Loder Smith, esq. 

Jan. 26. Robert, youngest son of the 
late W. Codrington, esq., of Wroughton. 

Feb.'7. Mary, only surviving dau. of 
late R. Southby, esq., of Bulford House. 

Yorx.—Dec. 19. At Sheffield, aged 
85, John Eyre, esq., father of Mrs. King- 
don, and Mrs. W. P. Kingdon, both of 
Exeter. 

Dec. 24. At the house of his father 
the Rey. T. H. Marshall, Tickhill, aged 
40, James Marshall, esq., Commander 
R.N. (1827), of Upnor Lodge, near 
Rochester. 

Jan.9. At Leeds, aged 76, Thomas 
Teale, esq. 

Jan.10. At theseat of Mrs. Pulleine, 
Crakehale, Frances, wife of the Rev. R. 
W. Bosanquet, Rector of Bolingbroke. 

Jan. 25. At Welton, near Hull, aged 
64, Josepha, wife of the Rev. Miles 
Popple, dau. of late Rev. Joseph L’ Oste, 


Rector of Cockerington and Alvingham, 
Lincolnshire. 
Lately. At Garrow-hill, near York, 


aged 77, H. Bland, esq. partner in the 
banking firm of Messrs, Swann, Clough, 
and Co., of that city. 
mAt North Ottrington, aged 101, Mrs. 
Ann Lambert. She remembered the 
Scotch Rebellion in 1745. 

Feb.10. At Bossall, the Right Hon. 
Louisa-Maria Lady Macdonald. She was 
the dau. of Farley Edsir, esq. was married 


Dec. 15, 1803, to Lieut. Gen. Godfrey, 
3rd and late Lord Macdonald; and left 
his widow, Oct. 13, 1832, having had 
issue the present Lord Macdonald, two 
other sons, and seven daughters 


See the 
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memoir of his Lordship, in Gent. Mag. 
cu. ii. 568.) 

Watres.—Dec. 6. At Downing, Flint, 
Caroline, wife of the Rev. Thomas Pen- 
nant, Rector of Weston Turville, Bucks. 

Dec.12. Simon Yorke, esq., of Erthig, 
Denbighshire. 

Jan. 21. At Kinmel-park, Denbigh- 
shire, the Rt. Hon. Charlotte-Margaret 
Lady Dinorben. She was a dau. of 
Ralph W. Grey,:esq., of Backworth, 
Northumberland, and married the present 
Lord Dinorben (formerly Col. Hughes, 
who was created a Peer at the coronation 
of his present Majesty) in 1804, by whom 
she had ten children, of whom only three 
daughters and one son survive. Theeldest 
dau. who was married to Sir Richard 
Bulkeley, Bart. died in 1829. Her Lady- 
ship died suddenly of apoplexy, whilst the 
Duke of Sussex was a visitor in the house. 

IrELanD.—Dec. 26. At Dublin, Major 
George Doherty, K.H., of the 27th En- 
niskilleners, only surviving son of Colonel 
Doherty, C.B., of Bath. 

Jan. 2. Murdered, whilst walking on 
his own grounds at Rossbercon, near New 
Ross, aged 72, Lundy Foot, esq. He 
was a barrister, and son of Alderman 
Lundy Foot, whose snuff is so celebrated 
in all parts of the world. A desperate 
attempt was made to assassinate him about 
18 months ago, when he was wounded by 
several balls, and lost one of his eyes. 

Jan. 10. At Newtown Park, near 
Dublin, John Armit, esq. 

Jan. 14. In his 40th year, the Most 
Rev. Thomas Kelly, Catholic Primate 
of all Ireland, of malignant fever, caught 
on administering the rites of religion to a 
poor person in Drogheda. 

Lately. Dennis M‘Kinley, of Sheans, 
near Ballycastle, on his 117th birth-day. 
He never had a day’s sickness, could read 
the smallest print without spectacles, 
usually rose at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and was temperate in living. 

At the Palace of Ferns, Mrs. Elring- 
ton, wife to the Lord Bishop of Ferns. 

Jersey.—At St. Hilier’s, T.B. Lynch, 
esq., formerly Capt. 25th foot. 

Aged 56, the widow of Capt. Philip 
Pipon, R.N., dau. of the late Sir John 
Dumaresq. 

Wesr Inpirs.—Dec. 25. Aged 26, 
John Stuart Jerdan, esq. one of the stipen- 
diary magistrates for Jamaica, the eldest son 
of William Jerdan, esq. of Brompton. Of 
his loss in the district of Manchioneal, in 
the parish of St. Thomas in the East, the 
Jamaica Dispatch says: “To an active 
and enterprising character he added a zeal 
in the execution of his arduous duties, 
which rendered him respected and be- 
loved both by master and servant: he 
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tempered justice with mercy; and just as 
his labours were becoming almost a sine- 
cure, from his judicious conduct, the is- 
land was deprived of his services.” Pre- 
vious to his departure for the West Indies, 
Mr. Jerdan, seconding the ardent wish of 
his father for its success, performed the 
functions of Secretary for the Abbotsford 
Subscription; and acquitted himself in so 
zealous and excellent a manner as to re- 
ceive the grateful acknowledgments and 
warm approbation of the Committee. He 
was much attached to the study of natural 
history, and made some fine collections in 
entomology in England, the Netherlands, 
and Jamaica. He was nephew to Col. 
John Stuart Jerdan, whose remains lie 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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AsroaD.—July 16. At Lima, Sophia, 
wife of George T. Sealy, esq. Vice-Con- 
sul in that city. - 

Sept. 5. At Van Dieman’s Land, 
wrecked and drowned, Capt. R. Margrave, 
Bengal N. Inf. 

Sept. 17. In France, Capt. Hunt, 
h, p. 83d regt. 

Oct.6. At Bahia, aged 36, Joseph 
Buckley, esq. 

Gct. 30. At Alexandria, the ex-Dey 
of Algiers. His still immense wealth, 
which devolves to his host, Mehemet Ali, 
has suggested some ill-natured surmises 
respecting the nature of his fatal malady. 

Nov. 11. At Dresden, aged 48, M. 
Frederick Adolphus Ebert, well known 
by several bibliographical works. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 21, 1835, to Feb. 27, 1835. 


Christened. 


Males 997 
Females 1025 peoze 


Buried. 
Males 1065) 


Females 


Whereof have died stillborn and under 


TWO years O1d.......s.seereeceeeees soceese ---- 663 


978 ¢ 2043 


2and 5 225 
5 and 10 101 
10 and 20 69 
20 and 30 102 
30 and 40 136 
40 and 50 143 


50 and 60 158 
60 and 70 184 
70 and 80 182 
80 and 90 72 
90 and 100 8 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Feb. 13. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 


32 2 


a & 
41 0 


22 0 


‘& 2 s&s d. 


Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
Se “&ta.&ts &. 
31 5|36 2 138 9 


PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Feb. 23, 


Os. to 61. 
0s. to 
Os. to 


Farnham (fine) ... ...7/. 15s. to 


Kent Bags........... ol. 
NE 5 seccsecscvsneed Ol. 


Os. 
Ol. Os. 
Ol. Os. 
81. 15s. 





Os. 
Os. 


Farnham (seconds) OJ. 
Kent Pockets 5L. 
Sussex..... ...-e... 4d, 


01. 
8i. 
5l. 
7. 


Os. 
Os. 
Os. 
Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Feb. 19. 
Smithfield, Hay, 4/. 15s. to 52. Os.—Straw, 17. 13s.to 12. 16s.— Clover, 51. Os. to 5. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 20. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


| aes, “a yy % 
Od. to 4s. 
2d. to 5s. 


6d. to 4s. 


Od. 
Od. 
Od. 
4d. 


Lamb Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Feb. 23: 

Beasts ............ 3,244 Calves 114 

Sheep & Lambs 19,560 Pigs 605 


COAL MARKET, Feb. 23. 


Walls Ends, from 17s. Od. to 22s. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 16s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 41s. Od. Yellow Russia, 39s. Od, 


SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. 


Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. 


Moulds, 8s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 2374. —— Ellesmere and Chester, 88 ——Grand Junction, 


240.—Kennet and Avon, 22$.——Leeds and Liverpool, 530. 
London Dock Stock, 564. 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 192.——Grand Junction Water 
Globe Insurance, 1494. 
Chartered Gas Light, 474. 


—Rochdale, 119. 
India, 944. 
Works, 55.—-West Middlesex, 79. 

Hope, 64. 


254. Independent Gas, 50. 


Regent’s, 163. 
St. Katharine’s, 693. West 


Guardian, 334. 


Imperial Gas, 455. Phoenix Gas, 


United General, 43.— Canada Land Com- 
pany, 42.——Reversionary Interest, 132. 


ForPrices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From January 26, 1835, to February 25, 1835, both inclusive. 

Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 

.|44 && 4! : << r 


Weather. Weather. 


8 o'clock 
Morning. 


Day of 

Month 
Noon. 

llo’cloc 
Night 





in. pts. 
30, 30 jcloudy 
» 40 jdo. 
» 30 |do. 
» 14 |fair 
, 07 |cloudy 
30, 00 |do. 
» 28 |fair 
» 15 |do. 
, 35 |cloudy 
» 43 |fair 
» 07 {cloudy 
» 20 |fair 
29, 97 |\cloudy,wind 
,» 67 |fair, do. 
, 38 |do. snow 
30, 18 |do. 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From January 28, to February 25, 1835, both inclusive. 


in. pts, 
30, 40 cloudy 

rain 

cloudy 

do. rain 

do. | 

54 do. fair 

do. do. 
rain, do. 

3 variable 

do. rain 

do. 

cloudy, rain 
fair, windy 
fair 

cloudy, rain 


BBB RE 


7 


SODNHSUEWWL 











SASESESESESSEEE @ 
SERESESSSESNEES © 
































FSSSESSESSESSEES © 


_ 
ew 
_— 








a 


er Cent. 
18. 
ew South Se 
ld South Sea 


Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


Annuities. 
Annuities. 


18 
India Bonds. 


4 3 

ve 
& 3 
ad om 

-*) 
EI 5 
oe) ro) 


Consols. 
Long 
Annuities. 


34 p 














91g 24915 + 2 175 2594/1921 pm.| 41 42 pm. 
924 4913 3 1003, §, 903 ——|260 |2022pm.| 43 42 pm. 
934 3924 20 22 pm.| 42 43 pm. 
925 §92 173 2220 pm.| 42 43 pm. 
93 23923 4! $100 20 pm. | 43 41 pm. 
935 29925 100; — 20 22 pm.| 41 42 pm. 
93¢ 2% $'1004 1004 — 2022 pm.) 42 40 pm. 
92g 8924 14) —|1004/100993 2220 pm.| 40 41 pm. 
925 4) $1005 10035 993100, 258 |—_——— 38 40 pm. 
92; ¢ $——_| 1003993 4 2123pm.| 39 40 pm. 
924 $ 2—/1003.99; 21 22 pm.| 39 40 pm. 
$92§ 492% 14 ——/|1003,99¢ — 2220 pm,| 39 40 pm. 
\92 $——|1005 99; ey 2583/20 22 pm.| 40 pm. 

2 100§ | 1003 993 3 914 20 22 pm.| 39 40 pm.: 
$——|1005)993 259 | 20 pm. | 39 40 pm. 
+ ——|100§'993 2594| 21 pm. 40 pm. 

$/1003'100;! 100 22 20 pm. 

41004|1004 | 904 20 22pm. 

—1004 7 2584 
924 § 1003|1003'99; _——|— 259 |22 20pm. 
923 492% 13/1003|100 1920 pm. 
924 491, §—| 993/993 20 18 pm. 
91g § 913905) 994) 994.994 83) 174-—-——'256}|_—_—— 
24/2233/91f 4914 $)——| 994,994 83 | 256 |17 18pm. 
25/224 [914 $903 14 994| 99g 985 9 | 1718 pm. 
| ao ee 





























ESESSSSESS 

SESSSSEE5 

seo TUd 
BS 58 


BEBPESEE: 




















New 5 per Cent. Feb. 2, 133. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricutarpson, Gooptuck, and ARNULL. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 








